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Preface 


T HIS work describes the events of the Peninsular part of the War 
of the Spanish Succession and their background. 

The cost of the war in Spain and Portugal did not fall far short 
of that of Marlborough and Prince Eugene's war, particularly if 
one debits it as one must with a sizeable share of the cost of the 
fleet. It was an integral part of the war against the overweening 
power of France, but for the two maritime powers the hope of 
winning a larger share in the overseas trade with Spain was an 
additional powerful motive. Nevertheless, the English and Dutch 
undertook a land war in the Peninsula with misgivings; they would 
have preferred to confine the western half of the war to the sea, 
and surprisingly enough neither the emperor nor the Archduke 
Charles, who were the claimants to the crown of Spain, had much 
interest in fighting there. They looked to the crown of Spain as a 
means towards the conquest of Italy, more than as end in itself. 
Consequently they as well as Britain and the United Provinces 
regarded the peninsular campaigns as secondary to those in 
Flanders, Germany, and Italy. 

Historians have tended to follow suit, though English ones have 
written a good deal about the doings of Peterborough and Stanhope. 
Some of the gaps have been filled by German writers, but French 
Works are comparatively few and there is not very much in Spanish 
or Portuguese. The original sources are also patchy; Spain was 
torn by civil war and such records as were kept by the short-lived 
Court of King Charles have tended to be lost or dispersed. Most 
of the fighting forces were far from home; communications were 
bad and conditions not conducive to the keeping of regular 
records. The contemporary records were written in six languages, 
two more 1f one counts Italian and Catalan, and this does not make 
their co-ordination easy. 

The historian cannot go back to original sources for every fact; 
he must rely upon the standard works on his subject. But after the 
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standard accounts have been repeated several times, they tend to 
diverge from the original and it is useful to check. When recent 
published works are numerous, the main task is to co-ordinate 
these, but when they are few or date from some time back, the 
value of consulting the original sources is increased. For the war in 
the Peninsula the principal English sources are the 3rd Earl 
Stanhope and Parnell, amplified by Trevelyan, who himself dates 
from thirty or forty years back; the principal German authors are 
of like vintage. T'he time seems to be ripe for a fresh account based 
largely on the original sources. Fortunately the Stanhope papers 
are more accessible than they used to be. The German sources 
have largely been used by the Germans before, but I have gone 
back to them, and have found some fresh material in Vienna and 
Darmstadt, as also in the despatches of the Dutch and imperial 
ministers at Lisbon and in English log-books, etc. 

I have tried to build up a plain, coherent, and factual account of 
what happened, when, where, how, and why, and to inform the 
student as far as possible where the primary sources are to be 
found. I have also tried to give some local colour, but accounts of 
daily life by the rank-and-file are scarce, and most of the surviving 
records are written by protagonists. I have drawn on such sources 
by minor figures as I could find, but one would have to depart 
from strict adherence to the documents and to resort to a little 
fiction to give a fuller picture. This can be done, and has been 
done well, for instance, by Philip Woodruff (Mason) in Colonel of 
Dragoons, a fictional account of the 1705-06 campaigns in Spain, 
which is almost a documentary. I have not ventured to go so far. 

I have written from the English standpoint, but have worked in 
as far as possible the allied points of view, and particularly that of 
Portugal and of the Court of King Charles. In so doing I have 
moved the focus a little from Stanhope and Peterborough, I have 
not attempted to give an equally full account of the French and 
Bourbon Spanish point of view; this would have been hard to 
co-ordinate. French works on the subject are fewer than one 
would expect and one must lean heavily on Baudrillart's Philippe 
V et sa cour. No doubt more original sources could eventually be 
found in Paris or at Simancas, but they must be sparse, for 
hitherto they have been little quoted. 

In the many quotations from contemporary letters or documents, 
many of them translated from foreign languages, I have not kept 
the original spelling or punctuation, but have modernized and 
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sometimes abbreviated when this seemed called for; on the other 
hand, I have preserved contemporary idiom, when this seemed 
required, for the flavour. 

All dates are in new style unless otherwise designated. 


London, A.D.F. 
April 1974 
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The outbreak of war 


ON 4/15 May 1702 the heralds proclaimed the declaration of war 
by Queen Anne on France and Spain before the gate of 5t James's 
Palace; on the same day the States General declared war at The 
Hague and Emperor Leopold I from his palace at Laxenburg 
near Vienna. In this the three allies showed unanimity, though 
their motives were different, a fact which was shown to some 
degree in the proclamations themselves. 

War had been almost inevitable since Louis XIV had accepted 
the Spanish Succession for his grandson the duc d'Anjou after the 
death of King Charles II of Spain in November 1700, but at 
the time only the emperor was bent on it. On the face of it, the 
emperor had less reason than anybody to insist on war, for neither 
his religion, his form of government, nor his trade, nor his territory 
were immediately threatened. Only those German princes with 
contiguous territory had reason to fear France. But although the 
emperor enjoyed great prestige, his authority was shadowy and his 
resources limited; in practice he was only one among several 
princes of the empire and he ardently desired to acquire the power 
which would make him an emperor indeed. His claim to the throne 
of Spain promised him this achievement and for a generation or more 
only the frail life of a half-idiot king had stood between him 
and what he regarded as his legal right to succeed. He could hope 
to rule not only Spain and her overseas domains in America, but 
also Naples, Milan, and perhaps other parts of Italy, the Spanish 
Netherlands, and other small territories like Gelderland on the 
fringes of the empire. Of all these the possessions in Italy 
interested him most, and if he could have been sure of them he 
might have agreed to a partition of the succession; but his legal 
claim must be for all or nothing, and after war had broken out he 
was determined to take as much as he could by force, but to 
conquer Italy at least. In this he had a good measure of popular 
support. Although it was a war primarily to fulfil the ambitions of 
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the house of Austria, the German people had a great yearning for 
Italy and something also of a taste for war and conquest for its 
own sake.- 

The Dutch hoped for a settlement, and after the occupation of 
the Barrier Forts by the French in February 1701, Louis XIV had 
some hope of reaching agreement with them and of dividing them 
from the allies. In England public opinion, particularly among the 
Tories, was unprepared for war. King William III believed there 
was little chance of avoiding it, though he was prepared to work 
for a settlement. Meanwhile he could take no positive steps until 
he had gained the support of Parliament. In January $201 Count 
Wratislaw arrived as imperial minister to campaign for support for 
the emperor's claims to the Spanish Succession. King William 
told him frankly, 


I see the danger for Europe and for one and all: I know that this 
kingdom and the republic have to fear not only for their trade, 
but also for their freedom. I am fully convinced that I am 
personally in as great danger as any. So I firmly intend to 
support the emperor, but he well knows, that tho' I am king 
here, I cannot promise any help without the support of parlia- 
ment. I must say, here in England the danger is not enough 
understood. ‘The riches that this country sees in a trade with 
Spain have so blinded Englishmen, that they have an excessive 
fear of the overweening loss, which war would bring.! 


Nevertheless, as early as February Parliament authorized 
negotiations with the French in concert with the Dutch to try to 
obtain the indispensable requirements for a peaceful settlement, 
which were defined as reasonable satisfaction of the emperor's 
pretensions to the Spanish Succession; evacuation by the French 
of the Spanish Netherlands and guarantees for the establishment 
of an adequate Dutch Barrier; and the preservation of English and 
Dutch trade in Spain and the Indies on the same footing as 
before and on equal terms with the French. 

When these proposals were rejected, William proceeded him- 
self to The Hague in July and, employing Marlborough as 
ambassador, in spite of his previous record of antagonism both to 
himself and to the Dutch, negotiated the second treaty of Grand 
Alliance, which was concluded on 7 September. This treaty was in 
effect a new partition, to which the emperor grudgingly agreed, 
for the two maritime powers undertook to back the emperor’s 
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claims to the Italian possessions, but said nothing about Spain and 
the Indies, except that no part of the latter was to be allowed 
in any circumstances to fall into the hands of the French. Guaran- 
tees were given, though in somewhat vague terms, for the 
establishment of an adequate Dutch Barrier, and the Dutch Grand 
Pensionary Heinsius and Marlborough were careful to insist that 
trade with Spain and the Indies should be preserved on the same 
or more favourable conditions than before, for this was an im- 
portant consideration in winning public approval. Marlborough 
also obtained the emperor’s agreement for the sea powers to 
retain the possession of any lands and cities in the Indies, which 
they occupied by force of arms. This concession was welcomed by 
the commercial community, but was considered unwise even by 
other British diplomats. The allies had in mind bases for trade 
and the establishment of ‘factories’, trading posts abroad, rather 
than the acquisition of extensive territories for colonies, and the 
emperor had no particular objection to their cession; indeed in his 
own negotiations with the French he had offered to cede whole 
territories to the Dauphin; but the thought of heretics establishing 
themselves in lands held by catholics aroused violent opposition 
and the emperor was soon clamouring to revoke his concession. 
Meanwhile Portugal had concluded an alliance with France and 
Spain and the contract held by the Portuguese for the precious 
Asiento, or carriage of slaves to the Indies, had been transferred to 
the French. In case of war the Portuguese ports would thus be 
monopolized by the enemy. The comfortable Tory plan, by which 
war, if inevitable, would be largely maritime and confined to 
winning trade in the Indies, fell to the ground.? 

The treaty of Grand Alliance itself still envisaged the possibility 
of a settlement by negotiation and allowed a period of two months 
for this purpose. King Louis’s act of aggression in possessing 
himself of the Dutch Barrier had been sufficient to mobilize 
English opinion, but the duc d’Anjou had been recognized as king 
of Spain and there was still room for compromise. Anxiety about 
trade had played a large part in bringing this about and this was to 
be reinforced, as the implications of the loss of Portugal and of the 
share in the Portuguese Asiento were realized; further, Louis 
ordered his admirals to intercept Anglo-Dutch trade with the 
Indies, and in the autumn he placed an embargo on trade with 
France. In September also King James II died and even Tory 
opinion in England was stirred when Louis recognized the 
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Pretender as James III. The alliance was strengthened by an 
Anglo-Dutch agreement to assist each other and to prevent France 
from ever dominating the Low Countries or seizing any English or 
Dutch territory. William now had sufficient support to proceed 
vigorously with preparations for war. His sudden death in March 
1702 caused no more than a brief pause and the queen's first 
announcement to her Privy Council was that her two aims were 
the maintenance of the Protestant Succession and the reduction of 
the power of France. Sunderland was able to assure Marlborough 
that the queen was now in the king's place and her interest was the 
same as his. 

The English declaration of war was the only one to base itself 
squarely on the recent treaty of Grand Alliance, designed to 
preserve the liberties of Europe and to abate the exorbitant power 
of France. Naturally it avoided all mention of the Partition 
treaties, which had had aroused such strong opposition in 
William's time. It went on to say that the treaty had been inspired 
by the usurpation by France of a large part of the possessions of the 
Spanish crown and by the occupation of the duchy of Milan and 
the Spanish Netherlands. Particular reference was made to the 
occupation by Louis of the port of Cadiz and to the blockade by 
his navy of the entry to the Mediterranean, of Spanish ports, and 
of the West Indies. Louis had been given two months to remedy 
these wrongs, but had failed to do so, and had added insult to 
injury by his recognition of the Pretended prince of Wales. 

The Dutch declaration did not base itself on the treaty of Grand 
Alliance, but on the treaties of Nijmegen and Ryswick, and the 
failure of Louis to carry out his promises to cease aggression 
against the United Provinces. Instead he had used the intervals of 
peace to try to split and disarm the allies and to ruin Dutch trade. 
In particular he had refused to implement the customs tariff 
agreed at Ryswick and had subjected the Dutch to grievous 
impositions contrary to article 15 of the treaty. In spite of this the 
Dutch had made a third attempt to settle their difference by means 
of the Partition treaty of 1698, but Louis had equally broken this 
treaty, and by possessing himself of the Spanish Netherlands had 
deprived the United Provinces of the Barrier, for which they had 
fought a bloody war. He now wished through the duc d'Anjou to 
subject Spain and the Netherlands to his despotic authority, for 
the king of Spain submitted to his grandfather in all. 

The Dutch declaration went into much more detail than the 
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English one, spoke more directly of trade as a primary aim, and 
emphasized the efforts that had been made to reach a settlement. It 
also referred once to the duc d'Anjou as king of Spain; the English 
declaration refrained from this, though England had also accorded 
recognition to King Philip V. 

The emperor's declaration only confirmed a state of war, for he 
had already been engaged in hostilities against France in Italy. It 
also made no reference to the Grand Alliance, but only to the peace 
of Ryswick, which Louis had infringed by refusing to restore the 
fortress of Brisach and by other unfriendly acts. The emperor had 
borne this with patience until Louis by means of the false will 
imposed on the king of Spain had possessed himself of the 
Spanish crown, installed the duc d'Anjou as king, and had 
occupied Mantua, Cologne, Liége, and many other places. The 
will imposed on the dying king of Spain by corrupt councillors 
had no validity and as pretended lord of the circle of Burgundy 
the duc d'Anjou had committed further hostile acts. War was 
therefore declared in the name of the emperor, and of the electors, 
princes, and states of the empire. No mention was made of the 
allies. 

The tenor of these three declarations of 15 May reflected the 
different attitudes maintained. during the war. The emperor 
squarely declared his intention to fight until he had recovered all 
the territories which he claimed were legally his. The Dutch 
spoke plainly of their trade interests and of the threat to their 
Barrier, but scarcely mentioned the Succession. Only the English 
took rather a high tone about the liberties of Europe, though they 
mentioned the Jacobite threat and somewhat obliquely their trade 
interests. 

Fear of the exorbitant power of France had been the principal 
factor in converting the British public to face up to a new war. A 
war against France implied campaigns in Flanders, but as William 
observed, the English were crazy about trade with Spain. There 
were big profits to be had from the slave trade and from sales of 
other goods in the Spanish dominions, if the Spanish authorities 
could be placated or hoodwinked, but every Englishman had been 
brought up on tales of Drake and Raleigh and dreams of the 
Spanish main still haunted the English mind. So the English idea 
of a war with Spain did not at first contemplate campaigns in old 
Spain but only in the Indies. But English statesmen found them- 
selves subject to constant pressure from the emperor to send a 
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fleet into the Mediterranean and as a result of the treaties con- 
cluded with Portugal they soon bound themselves to invade 
Spain. The idea of winning the alliance of Savoy and of attacking 
the soft under-belly of France also gained force and built up 
additional pressure to operate in the Mediterranean. This meant 
the acquisition of bases there, if the fleet were to operate for longer 
than a few weeks in the year. 

After the first enthusiasm generated by the revolution of 1688 
had passed, and particularly after Queen Mary II had died and 
Dutch William was left to reign alone, Jacobitism in England and 
Scotland had gained strength. But the accession of an English 
queen and the feeling that Louis XIV by recognizing the Pretender 
was trying to impose James III on the three kingdoms, caused a 
fresh reaction against it. Louis appreciated this and was deterred 
to some extent from planning an invasion relying mainly on 
French troops by the feeling that one drawing most of its strength 
from English Jacobites would have a far greater chance of success. 

English national feeling against France was-strong,-but was 
tempered by the strong influence on the upper classes of French 
language and culture and by the presence of so many Huguenots 
who were either settled in England or enlisted in the army. 
Equally in France there were many Jacobites, and Irish or Scotch 
exiles and a number of Cevennois, Vaudois, etc., who sympathized 
with the allies. There were many who were ready to fight for their 
convictions, but many others who only enlisted on whatever side 
for pay and a living. This was generally understood and apart from 
the regular mercenaries supplied by their own princes, and the 
numerous Alsatians, Walloons, Italians, Catalans, Swiss, etc., 
whose loyalties were mixed, almost any deserter was likely to be 
acceptable as a volunteer by any army command. Officers short of 
men were not at all squeamish about taking on prisoners-of-war. 
On the other hand, allies were as prone to quarrel with each other 
as enemies. The Dutch were the nearest to having common 
interests with the English, but they both constantly squabbled. On. 
a more personal level French disliked Spaniards, English disliked 
Germans and. Portuguese, and different kinds of Germans dis- 
liked each other. But the purest international relationship | with few 
traces of dissidence was that between Spain and Portugal. They 
uniformly hated each other, though this did not stop them agree- 
ing to refrain from fighting on their mutual frontier, when this 
suited their interests. But everyone had personal prem acquain- 
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tances, or relations fighting against them. In Spain the English 
duke of Berwick commanded the French army and the French 
earl of Galway the English one; while the duc de Vendóme was a 
first cousin of Prince Eugene; the Spanish army comprised few 
Portuguese, but all the other armies contained officers and men, 
and even whole units, of enemy origin or nationality. 

Beginning with the duke of Marlborough and his nephew 
Berwick the higher ranks were frequently on terms of personal 
acquaintanceship with their opposite numbers and corresponded 
with them politely. The English and French considered themselves 
a cut above the Portuguese and perhaps other nationalities, and 
were often quite amicable on such subjects as the exchange of 
prisoners. In spite of stringent prohibitions there was a good deal 
of give and take in matters of trade, and refugees, and Jews and 
New Christians in particular, kept up contacts with their countries 
of origin and facilitated clandestine trade and the transfer of funds 
from one country to another. In the Second World War great 
numbers of refugees and dissidents played a similar part, but they 
could perhaps do so more easily in the eighteenth century, when 
movement between belligerent countries was less restricted; one 
consequence was that in spite of all the efforts of ministers and 
generals the most closely kept secrets were apt to leak. The more 
prudent leaders, for instance Marlborough himself, were very 
careful about what they committed to paper, unless they were 
sure of sending their letter by a safe hand, but people would talk, 
and it was impossible to keep plans secret from colleagues and 
allies indefinitely. More secrets got out, though often in garbled 
form, than were kept. There was also the regular correspondence, 
which many and indeed perhaps the majority of statesmen, includ- 
ing Marlborough, kept up with the Jacobite Court as a form of 
insurance. Sometimes such letters gave away information, but 
often they did so in order to gain information in return, or to 
appear to oblige by giving away secrets, which were known to have 
reached the enemy already by some other channel. 

Even in absolutist countries court factions pursued different 
policies and in England and the United Provinces party politics 
affected the attitude towards the war. In England, particularly 
before the accession of Queen Anne, the Whigs were regarded as 
the war party. Several reasons combined to make them so. They 
were traditional supporters of the revolution in 1688 and the 
Williamite regime, and were opposed to Jacobites and divine 
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right. T'hey were also more closely connected with trade than the 
lories and more international minded; this brought them 
closer to the Dutch, though the common Anglo-Dutch interest in 
the same piece of cake often led to bitter rivalry. The imperial 
minister Count Wratislaw, who played such a prominent part in 
diplomatic relations from 1701 to 1705, took it for granted that 
the Whigs were the war party and the people to cultivate. His 
successor did so to a point, which in 1711 led to his being declared 
persona non grata when the ‘Tories came into power. The ideo- 
logical misgivings of the High Church Tories about the glorious 
revolution and the fears of the landed gentry that war would lead 
to a further increase in the land tax moved many of them to wish 
to limit the war, if it became inevitable, to the sea. They formed 
what was known as the blue water school in opposition to those 
who favoured the use of large armies for a continental strategy. 
But though opposed to heavy subsidies and large land armies, 
they were not immune to the common dream of treasures to be 
found in the Spanish main, and many of them had relatives in 
trade and interests particularly in the great corporations such as 
the Levant and the East India Companies. ‘Tories as much as 
Whigs were founders of the South Sea Company and it was a 
government of Tory complexion, with Nottingham as secretary of 
state, which ratified the Methuen treaties, which committed 
England to a land war in the Peninsula. They were not dis- 
interested in shipping and of course the export of corn, or in the 
greatest of export trades, that of textile fabrics. So many individuals 
of both parties had interests in common and the country gentle- 
men, though regarded as the backbone of the Tories, were very 
independent and on any particular issue apt to vote as they 
pleased. There was definitely a Whig line, and a Tory line, to 
which a hard core were faithful, but votes were often swayed by 
the circumstances and the political line of the moment. ‘The war in 
Flanders, though equally involving onerous subsidies unpalatable 
to the Tories and close association with the Dutch, was hedged in 
by older treaty obligations and harder to question than that in the 
Peninsula. But the Tories had an equal responsibility for the war 
there at the outset, which they accepted at least until the battle of 
Almanza and did not openly repudiate after it, although they 
voiced their criticisms ever more loudly. 

Though trade counted for much in England, the country was by 
no means dependent for its subsistence on foreign trade. Corn was 
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exported rather than imported, and the Peninsula and France 
suffered more from shortages of it; the principal imports required 
were naval stores, which came from the Baltic, and bullion which 
came from Spain and Portugal. Both were important, but a need 
which caused even more concern was that for a market for woollen 
cloth. The Dutch, on the other hand, were already primarily a 
trading nation, but were international carriers rather than ex- 
porters of their own products. England herself exported twice as 
much to the United Provinces as to any other country; the next 
country was Germany and after that Portugal. 

Formerly the English had followed the Dutch in adopting a 
liberal idea about what constituted contraband and trade with the 
enemy, while the French had a restrictive policy. Now from the 
declaration of war England banned trade with the enemy and on 
the whole stuck to this policy in spite of the grumbles of the 
merchants. This was not too difficult as the trade in woollen 
manufactures with France had already been largely lost and 
diverted to Portugal. The Dutch were cajoled into imposing a 
similar ban, but they only did so for a year, and in 1704 they 
refused to renew it. ‘This caused jealousy among English exporters, 
but only resulted in minor relaxations towards the end of the war. 
With Spain trade was kept up to a surprising degree. Although the 
allies only occupied one Spanish port for long, Barcelona, and of 
course Gibraltar, much trade went on in neutral vessels through 
Gibraltar or ports in the Straits. In thousands of pounds average 
English annual imports and exports were as follows: 


I7OI-5 1706-10 I7I1I—IS 1716-20 
Im- Ex- Im- Ex- Im- Ex- Im- Ex- 
ports ports ports ports ports ports ports ports 
Spain 
168 120 196 166 320 406 281 428 
Straits 
— 272 7 255 17 367 30 417 
Portugal 
242 610 240 652 252 638 349 695° 


Essential naval stores mainly came from the Baltic. Such were 
timber for masts, hemp, flax for sailcloth, pitch, and tar. This 
trade was less interrupted by the War of the Spanish Succession, 
though the northern war threatened imports from Russia and 
Sweden. Apart from saltpetre and certain dyestuffs used in the 
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textile industry, the other most important imports were the 
precious metals from America, which came by way of Portugal and 
Spain. The future lay with trade with the East and West Indies, 
with America, and with Portugal, but trade with the Levant had 
political importance, because the Levant Company had been long 
established and could command the votes of a number of members 
of Parliament. Its interests in the city of London were a substan- 
tial factor in promoting a forward policy in the Mediterranean. 
The Levant trade was still considerable and had received a fillip 
from its eventual success in the long struggle with the East India 
Company, which had sought to open a back-door into Asia through 
the Persian Gulf and to intercept the commerce in silks and 
English cloth, which the Levant Company conducted by Aleppo 
and the caravan route.* But its prosperity lay in the past rather 
than in the future, though contemporaries could not know this. 
After the war the trade declined and the French secured the 
major part of what remained. But during the war the diversion of 
the allied war effort to Portugal and the Mediterranean ensured 
that convoys were provided for the Levant trade and that French 
competition was limited. Trade with Portugal and between 
Portugal and Brazil also received protection, although it was 
impossible always to provide convoys for the home voyage and 
there were heavy losses from enemy privateers. 

The slave trade between Africa and America was a particularly 
coveted prize. The Asiento contract with Spain for the carriage of 
slaves to the Spanish colonies had been held by the Portuguese, 
but they lacked ships and hired much English shipping for the 
purpose. In 1701 the contract passed to the French Guinea 
Company, but during the war the Spanish government milked 
off the profits, and there were many difficulties, so the French 
gained much less than they expected. The English aim had been 
to secure direct access to Spanish West Indian ports by inducing 
them to declare for the Archduke Charles and possibly by occupy- 
ing some of them. The emperor's religious scruples and absorption 
of allied naval resources by his insistence on the presence of an 
allied fleet in the Mediterranean blocked their plans for the West 
Indies and reduced the scale of their operations there, so that the 
Spanish empire remained almost untouched. The allies also 
failed in their alternative plan for cornering Spanish overseas 
trade by occupying its European base at Cadiz. Nevertheless, and 
in this they did better than the Dutch, the English carried on a 
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considerable clandestine trade with the Spanish West Indies 
during the war, principally through Jamaica. The French also 
were not backward in trying to trade directly with the South 
Seas; they also traded through Cadiz, but this trade was much 
diminished by allied naval power. ‘There were only five official 
sailings from Cadiz during the war and six inward sailings, but in 
the remaining years the fleets berthed at other ports, and except 
for two years when the quantities were small, brought in con- 
siderable amounts of bullion. One sailing in 1707 went to Brest, 
and one in 1709 to Port Louis in Brittany; in each case France 
retained a large share of the proceeds to pay for French aid to 
Spain. Either openly or clandestinely the French carried much of 
the Spanish trade, but the share retained by the maritime powers, 
particularly in the latter years of the war, was by no means 
negligible.’ 

The allied plans for operations in the West Indies were largely 
sabotaged by the religious qualms of the Vienna Court. But the 
pious Leopold and His Most Faithful Majesty Pedro II of 
Portugal were lined up with the Protestant sea powers and the 
Protestant king of Prussia against the Most Christian King of 
France and His Catholic Majesty of Spain, and in Spain were 
setting up their own rival Catholic Majesty, so it could not be 
called a war about religion. Besides, the Christian, Faithful, and 
Catholic Majesties, although devoted servants of the pope, did not 
hesitate to quarrel with him about money and privileges. It was to 
help the emperor and King Charles, as well as to punish the pope 
for his support of the Pretender that in 1708 Admiral Leake 
delivered an ultimatum to his Holiness and that in the same year 
imperial troops invaded papal territory and occupied Commachio. 
In the early years of the war and in 1708 when the emperor used 
force, Pope Clement XI, although neutral, favoured France. 
Nevertheless, the catholic sovereigns were not less catholic 
because of their secular quarrels with the pope and were extremely 
touchy on the subject of religion. Both sides tried to turn differ- 
ences of faith to their advantage. Louis XIV looked for support 
from co-religionists in the United Kingdom and the allies tried to 
stir up trouble among the Cevennois and Vaudois. They also took 
what the emperor regarded as an unhealthy interest in the troubles 
of the Hungarians who were largely Protestants, and sympathized 
with the persecuted Palatines. The looting of churches during the 
allied attack on Cadiz was a godsend to enemy propaganda in 
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Spain; henceforward they could safely depict the allied armies as 
godless and sacrilegious, desecrators of churches, regardless of the 
fact that Irish catholics were not above stealing church silver and 
that in Spain the Portuguese looted and plundered as often or 
more often than the English and Dutch. The allied troops had 
won a bad name and the enemy continued to profit by it. 

Finally in this preliminary chapter something should be said of 
the composition of the nations fighting. In the Iberian Peninsula 
this was fairly simple, in that the two crowns of France and Spain 
were fighting the two maritime powers and Portugal. Until 1708, 
when imperial and Palatine troops came to Catalonia, there were 
few Germans involved except the Archduke Charles himself and 
his entourage and Prince George of Hesse-Darmstadt, brother of 
the reigning landgrave of Hesse-Darmstadt. There were Nea- 
politans and other Italians, however, on the Spanish side and 
later among the imperial troops. Galway drew to himself a number 
of Huguenots, whose interests he tried to protect. There were 
Irish and Spaniards fighting on both sides. ‘The English govern- 
ment had a treaty with the Catalans, which recognized Catalan 
privileges and was concluded by Catalan representatives in the 
name of King Charles but without his participation. Charles him- 
self wished to restrict Catalan privileges rather than to preserve 
them. Both the Catalans and the Aragonese and the Valencians 
fought against Castile rather than for the Austrian cause, though 
the Catalans developed a certain loyalty for Charles personally. 
The attitude of the Portuguese was a curious one. There was a 
strong francophil faction at the Portuguese Court, and the king of 
Portugal never actually declared war against France, though a 
state of war by land and sea developed. But he did declare war 
against Spain and the bad feeling between Portugal and Spain 
was strong, though the Portuguese armies on the frontiers fought 
reluctantly. On the frontier, indeed, there was a tendency to live 
and let live, but in Spain the Portuguese troops were the most 
savage against the Spaniards and there were few Portuguese 
dissidents serving. Other countries all had their dissidents, 
except perhaps the Dutch (and even the Dutch shaded off into 
Flemings and Walloons) who were to be found with both armies 
and included many internationally-minded Jews. ‘The Germans, 
however, were much divided, though, except for the Hungarians, 
on dynastic rather than on national lines. The diet at Regensburg, 
an effete body but the sole repository of imperial legislative 
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authority, backed up the emperor’s declaration of war, but this did 
not mean that the princes of the empire gave up following their 
own independent interests. The elector of Cologne allied himself 
with Louis XIV and so did the elector of Bavaria in the autumn of 
1702. The other Rhineland electors, Mainz, ‘Trier, and the Elector 
Palatine John William of Neuburg, were loyal to the emperor, 
for their own territory was threatened by France. The latter was 
brother of the empress Eleonora and of the late queen of Portugal, 
Maria Sophia Elizabeth, and of the dowager queen of Spain Maria 
Anna of Neuburg, but he still cultivated interests of his own, and 
though he remained loyal to the emperor, was not above intrigue 
and an ambition to serve as mediator with France. The elector 
Frederick William of Brandenburg, now elevated as king of Prussia, 
joined the Grand Alliance. The elector of Saxony relinquished the 
Polish throne between 1704 and 1710, but was tempted to join 
Louis XIV and might have done so, if Louis had mediated suc- 
cessfully on his behalf with Sweden. When the mediation fell 
through, he joined other princes in hiring troops as auxiliaries to the 
allies, in so far as he could afford to do so, for he could easily need 
all his men for his own defence in the course of the war between 
the northern powers. This war continued sporadically and used 
cannon fodder which Louis XIV and the allies thought should be 
reserved for their own quarrel. The landgraves of Hesse-Darmstadt 
and Hess-Cassel after some hesitation lined up with the emperor 
and provided auxiliaries to the allies in return for subsidies, as did 
the margrave of Baden. The elector of Hanover, as heir to the 
throne of England, was naturally on the allied side. Three other 
minor German princes tried to join Louis, but for one reason or 
another were prevented from doing so; they were Holstein- 
Gottorp, Saxe-Gotha, and Brunswick-Wolfenbüttel. Duke Anton 
Ulrich of Brunswick-Wolfenbüttel had to be persuaded by the use 
of imperial troops to enforce what was called a Reichsexecution. But 
this carried with it no lasting stigma, for a few years later his 
grand-daughter married the Archduke Charles, the Habsburg king 
of Spain. 

In Italy Victor Amadeus, duke of Savoy, began the war as an 
ally of Louis XIV, but joined the Grand Alliance at the end of 1703 
in spite of the fact that he had one daughter, Maria Louisa, 
married to Philip of Spain and another, Marie-Adelaide, to the 
duke of Burgundy, next heir of France after the Dauphin. Victor 
Amadeus was called an old fox, but he deserved perhaps the 
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name of a larger and braver animal, for he had the courage to 
decide to resist France at a moment when Louis XIV appeared 
victorious and opposition to him involved a French occupation of 
much of Piedmont and almost the whole of Savoy. Elsewhere in 
Italy Venice was neutral, though Prince Eugene crossed Venetian 
territory in 1701 to fight the French in the valley of the Po. The 
republic of Genoa favoured France, but remained neutral, and 
the other princes of Italy swung from one side to the other, 
according to the circumstances. Naples and Sicily were occupied 
by Philip, though they immediately became a primary objective 
of the emperor, who persistently pressed the allies for help to 
conquer them. In the north, besides other minor German princes, 
there was one other power, Denmark, which provided auxiliary 
troops in some numbers in return for subsidies, though King 
Frederick IV of Denmark remained neutral and never actually 


joined the Grand Alliance. 
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The attack on Cadiz 


IN 1701 King Louis had overrun Flanders without firing a shot 
and the only fighting had been in the valley of the Po. By his 
famous march over a spur of the alps Prince Eugene had taken the 
French by surprise and had won several battles including Chiari. 
His successes aroused enthusiasm in England and helped the 
emperor’s efforts to persuade the English and Dutch to send a 
fleet to the Mediterranean. King William had already promised to 
do so, and the imperial minister Count Wratislaw was constantly 
pressing him to fulfil his undertaking. England had her own 
increasing interests in the Mediterranean. The Levant Company 
needed convoys to escort the Turkey fleet and an allied naval 
presence in the Mediterranean could do much for trade there, and 
could also, by dominating Cadiz and the Straits, control the 
Spanish end of the trade with the Indies. In addition, several 
war aims could be achieved in the Mediterranean. A successful 
attack on Toulon could be a mortal blow to French naval power, 
and the appearance of an allied fleet could help to stir up Cevennois 
and Vaudois risings in France, and win the alliance of the duke of 
Savoy. 

But it was evident that a necessary step towards the Mediter- 
ranean must be the neutralization of Portugal, if not the conclusion 
of an alliance with her. England already had an alliance of long 
standing, which she had intended to reaffirm, but had never got 
to the point of making offers good enough to tempt Portugal. The 
invitation to Portugal to associate herself with the second Partition 
treaty had been thwarted by the death of Charles II of Spain and 
the acceptance of his will in favour of the duc d’Anjou by Louis 
XIV. Just before this, the emperor, after long delays, had sent 
Count Waldstein as ambassador to Lisbon to offer a closer 
association based on a marriage alliance. He was then ordered to 
try again with an offer of a military alliance for the purpose of 
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invading Spain on behalf of the Habsburg candidate, the Arch- 
duke Charles. To do this King Pedro was to lead a Portuguese 
army supported by an allied force including 5,000 imperial troops. 
But by the time that Waldstein's orders arrived in July 1701, 
Portugal had already concluded treaties of alliance with France 
and Spain. The allies were much put out, but they had failed to 
make positive offers in time, and Pedro did not feel he could resist 
the power of France unsupported or afford to reject the advan- 
tageous terms offered. 

The emperor had intended to appoint Prince George of Hesse- 
Darmstadt, a cousin of the empress Eleonora, to command the 
imperial contingent. He had recently served five years in Spain, 
having been sent to Catalonia in 1695 with two imperial regiments 
to help the Spaniards against the French and to prepare the way 
for the Archduke Charles to come to Spain to be groomed as heir 
apparent. After playing a heroic part in the siege of Barcelona in 
1697 Prince George had been appointed viceroy of Catalonia 
through the influence of his cousin Maria Anna of Neuburg, 
queen of Spain, sister of the empress and of the Elector Palatine. 
He completed his term of three years, but left Barcelona as soon as 
Philip reached Madrid as king of Spain, and returned to Vienna. 
His mission had not succeeded, but he felt he had done good 
service and could expect to be given a good post in the imperial 
army. He was disappointed to find that all the desirable commands 
had already been allotted, and that even the friendship of the 
emperor and empress was not enough to provide him with 
employment. 

During the lifetime of Charles II, the Vienna Court had been 
anxious to send the archduke to Spain to establish himself as the 
heir presumptive. Now that it was a question of evicting the 
Bourbon claimant, force seemed the only solution. The emperor 
desired to conquer as many Spanish dominions as possible, and 
the ones nearest at hand and also the most desirable were those in 
Italy. There was no longer any great interest in Spain, but a 
minority still thought that something should be done there and the 
imperial couple readily agreed, partly because they were anxious to 
find employment for their young relative, partly no doubt because 
they still wanted to keep their options open in the Peninsula. 
When the Portuguese plan fell through, Prince George, who had 
turned down one or two appointments he did not think good 
enough, and had been disappointed of all those he fancied, tried 
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to manage things in another way. He saw hunself not only as a 
servant of the emperor, but as a prince who could raise and hire an 
army on his own account. He told the British minister, George 
Stepney, that he thought of leaving the emperor's service and of 
trying his luck with King William. He knew the king well from the 
days of his Irish service, but had been obliged to give up his 
colonelcy of an English regiment when he embraced the catholic 
faith to enter the imperial service, so could not hope now to have 
an English commission, particularly at a time when the appoint- 
ment even of Dutch or Huguenot protestants was becoming very 
unpopular. So in fact he did not quit the emperor's service, but 
was given a recommendation to William to go as imperial com- 
missary with any landing force accompanying the fleet. Von 
Kaunitz held the rank of imperial vice-chancellor for life, so was 
empowered to sign the letter, but he could not give the letter the 
status of credentials without the approval of the council of state, 
which would probably have been withheld, for Counts Mannsfeld 
and Harrach, who were members, were in opposition to Kaunitz. 
The whole seems to have been part of an intrigue, in which 
Stepney was involved, to oust Wratislaw and his friends, to push 
the allied plans for the Peninsula, and to combat the obsession of 
the Vienna Court with Italy. 

In London Prince George got into touch with Hoffmann, the 
imperial resident, but did not call on Wratislaw or ask to be 
presented by him to the king, as he should have done in the 
absence of the Hesse-Darmstadt envoy, who was at The Hague. 
Instead he persuaded his old friend the earl of Galway to present 
him at a levee. Wratislaw was there but only received a cold nod. 
He took Prince George to task through Hoffmann, and the prince 
called on him at once and tried to make his peace by explaining 
that his mission was secret and that he had been told to reveal it 
to nobody. Wratislaw took no action except to report the incident 
to Vienna. 

Meanwhile the prince had talks with the king and was accepted 
by English ministers. For it happened that the appearance of this 
so-called imperial emissary was very opportune. The admiralty 
had made it clear that it was impracticable to send the fleet to 
Naples before they had command of at least one Spanish port ez 
route. William therefore jumped at the chance of escaping from 
his commitment and encouraged the prince to submit his plans. 
He did so in a memorandum stating that he had been authorized by 
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the emperor to discuss a landing in Spain and to ask for approval 
for his appointment as an imperial commissary to accompany the 
fleet and the expeditionary force to be commanded by the duke of 
Ormonde. As desired by William, he would write to the emperor 
to detail a force of 5,000 men to accompany the fleet. He hoped to 
use as the nucleus of this force the survivors of the two regiments 
he had commanded in Spain, who had now reached Alsace after a 
march across France and many painful vicissitudes. He hoped also 
to complete his complement of 5,000 with men furnished by his 
brother, the landgrave of Hesse-Darmstadt, his cousin the Elector 
Palatine, or other connections. These troops would assist any 
landing or occupation of a Spanish port, but would require 
weapons and stores to be provided, and probably additional 
troops for garrisons, at least until more imperial or Spanish 
forces were available. The king's replies to the five points were 
noted on the copy of the document and were mostly favourable.? 

The proposal did not mention any particular Spanish port as 
an objective, but in discussion Prince George had suggested 
Barcelona, Port Mahon, or Cadiz. Naturally he had a predilection 
for Barcelona, though it could easily be reinforced from France 
and was not much nearer than Naples. Port Mahon had an 
excellent harbour and was well situated to serve as a base for 
attacks on Catalonia, Provence, or Naples. Also the prince had 
recently seen his old friend the prince of Macchia in Vienna, who 
claimed that he had friends on the island, who could deliver it to 
any allied force. It was well known to the admiralty, who had used 
it for careening in the days of Charles II, when his namesake of 
Spain had provided facilities.” More recently, during the Nine 
Years War the admiralty had sent a representative to report on 
Port Mahon and in 1697 had installed careening gear there, 
though they had never used it. However, it had its disadvantages. 
'The entry was very narrow and, as the defences were inadequate, 
ships inside could not have been defended against any sudden 
attack of a French squadron from Toulon. Cadiz, on the other 
hand, was on the near side of the Straits and its occupation would 
serve several purposes. It would open the Straits, impress Portugal. 
and place in allied hands the gate to trade with the New World. 
Cadiz therefore was chosen; this was supposed to be a great secret, 
but it was soon rumoured, and Louis knew of it by the end of 
April, three months before the fleet was ready to sail.* 

The decision in favour of Cadiz appears to have been taken 
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shortly before William's death on 19 March, n.s., 1702. The plan 
owed much to the advice of Prince George and even after the 
king's death he was still full of hope and supposing that all would 
be satisfactorily settled, as soon as Marlborough got back from 
Holland. He still spoke of his two ex-Catalan regiments and of 
negotiations with his relative the duke of Wurtemberg to find 
recruits, while in Vienna Stepney was making inquiries with a 
view to furnishing him with 2,000 Dutch. He thought that 
Ormonde, who had hitherto objected very strongly to any proposal 
for his appointment, would be satisfied if he went as a pleni- 
potentiary rather than as a general, and Joked about his 'extra- 
ordinary’ destiny." 

Wratislaw had retired to his bed in mortification. To his 
surprise he had found that the prince was being taken seriously, 
and suspected that he was conducting a rival negotiation. He had 
written urgently to Vienna, and at the very time of the king's 
death a reply was on its way from the emperor giving full support 
to Wratislaw and ordering him to repeat in a formal request to the 
queen the emperor's wish for the fleet to go to Naples. This was 
delivered on 26 April. It was not until about then that Wratislaw 
learnt from Lord Pembroke, Lord President of the Council, that an 
attempt against Cadiz was probable, but that in any case the 
expedition to Naples would have to be postponed and future 
plans would largely depend upon the result of the negotiations 
with Portugal. He was also told that any such expedition would 
depend upon the result of operations in the Straits and on the 
ability of the emperor to provide forces in Italy to co-operate with 
the fleet and to reach agreement with Italian princes such as the 
duke of ‘Tuscany and the pope. But he was assured that the queen 
would not forget the emperor's interests and would send the fleet 
to Naples in the following year, if the necessary conditions were 
fulfilled.$ 

The decision to send John Methuen on a special mission to 
Lisbon had been taken by William and was confirmed by Anne. 
He had been minister in Lisbon from 1691 to 1697 and had left 
his son Paul there to succeed him. He was a Whig, and through his 
family business was very familiar with the woollen-cloth trade 
so valued in England's relations with Portugal and with financial 
and commercial circles in London, where until 1691 he had made 
his career as a Master of Chancery. He had held the office of Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland since 1697, and though he was of middle- 
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class origin and still plain Mr Methuen, this enabled him to cut a 
proper figure at a foreign Court as 'My Lord Ambassador'. 

Methuen reached Lisbon in the last days of April, and was 
given a cordial welcome. During his previous mission Methuen 
had been helpful to the royal family in facilitating the remittance 
from England of the income from Queen Catherine of Braganza's 
dowry, and had won King Pedro's friendship. The king was 
doing his annual cure and was in no hurry to become involved in 
negotiations which promised to be delicate, so he was slow to give 
audiences to the two other ambassadors. But Methuen was able to 
talk to him and this was the beginning of the jealousy between him 
and his colleagues. He told the king that war was imminent and the 
declaration would soon be followed by the appearance of a 
mighty allied fleet. He hoped that this would encourage the king 
to abrogate his new alliances with France and Spain. The king 
appeared appreciative and the news of the outbreak of war came 
in a few days, but there was no sign of the fleet, and the Portuguese 
reaction was disappointing. The most that Methuen was able to 
achieve after a month of hard trying was to extract an assurance 
that if the fleet came before the ships which the French had 
promised for the protection of Portugal under the terms of the 
recent treaty, he would then regard himself as released from his 
obligations towards them. 

From the accounts of the Dutch and imperial envoys, Francis 
Schonenberg and Count Waldstein, it appears that the king said 
something not dissimilar to them,’ but Methuen, who made a 
great mystery of the whole matter, obtained more explicit and 
personal assurances from the king, which also pledged him to 
agree to begin negotiations for Portugal to join the Grand 
Alliance. In return Methuen promised or hinted that if the king 
entered the alliance, he might hope to receive concessions of 
Spanish territory and compensations for the losses sustained by the 
Cacheo Company, when the Asiento contract for the carriage of 
slaves was passed to the French Guinea Company. 

Methuen was perfectly in order, for his instructions authorized 
him to mention the Cacheo Company, and to promise the 
queen's good offices with the emperor to secure any particular 
desires or enlargements of territory sought by Portugal. In 1701 
Waldstein had been prepared to offer almost as much and had 
himself suggested compensation for the Cacheo Company. 
Actually the French were due to pay compensation under their 
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treaty and at one time even Louis XIV had hinted at the possibility 
of concessions of Spanish territory.? 

Neither Schonenberg nor Waldstein made any mention of such 
concessions now, and the council of state in Vienna, which was in 
the process of discussing Waldstein’s reports, took no very 
positive interest. It went as far as to consider giving Portugal mild 
hopes of arranging the betrothal of an infante with an archduchess 
or of an infanta with an archduke, and to approve Waldstein's 
remonstrance against Pedro's possible recognition of the 
Pretender, but they felt that Portugal was very far off, and that 
it was up to the allies, whose negligence in their view had been 
responsible for Portugal's defection, to redress the situation. It 
appeared to them that the allies were better situated to do this than 
the emperor and that Portugal herself would be interested in 
seeking a rapprochement. As late as September Stepney reported 
that Waldstein was believed to be coming home, and that the 
Vienna Court would have no objection to the queen and the 
States General taking over the direction of the negotiations.? 

Waldstein disliked being in Lisbon and was also anxious to go 
home to attend to his family affairs, as his father, the imperial 
Grand Chamberlain, had just died. But he felt it was his duty to 
see the Methuen negotiations through before he left and he did 
not expect this would take long. At first he welcomed Methuen's 
coming and thought that his standing at Court and long experience 
of Portugal would be helpful. But he soon changed his mind, when 
he saw that Methuen was using kid gloves to handle the Portuguese, 
for he was convinced that a show of force was the only thing to 
make them amenable. He was particularly indignant, when after 
his audience of 9 June Methuen unexpectedly embarked on the 
frigate kept waiting for him and left for England. At the outset 
Methuen had tried to keep his colleagues in the picture, but he 
told them nothing now, and resisted their entreaties to make him 
stay. He was in fact anxious to get home to justify his mission and, 
if possible, to ensure the retention of his Lord Chancellorship. 
Waldstein did not share Methuen's confidence in the immediate 
arrival of the fleet and complained to Vienna that Methuen had 
run out on the negotiations at a crucial moment. The French 
ambassador had indeed sent an express courier to Paris to ask that 
the French ships be sent at once. Schonenberg thought of leaving 
too, but he had no frigate to take him, and having decided to stay 
he too complained of Methuen, but principally to Waldstein; in his 
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despatch to the States General he only related the facts and said 
that he had felt it his duty to remain until the coming of the fleet. 

Methuen had answered the objections to his departure by 
pointing out that his son Paul had full powers to act in his absence. 
In point of fact though, his going riled his colleagues; there was 
little any of them could do until either the French squadron or the 
allied fleet appeared. 

The fleet was delayed a further five weeks and Methuen got 
back a few days before it. Two weeks before Methuen Prince 
George arrived on the frigate Adventure after a narrow escape from 
capture by two French frigates. 

The prince had continued to kick his heels in London while the 
question of his employment was discussed. The emperor's desire 
for help in Naples was stronger than ever after the duc d'Anjou 
had gone there and looked like persuading the pope to invest him 
with the crown of Naples and to declare for France, but the allies 
had made it plain that they must first acquire a Spanish port. The 
emperor himself admitted this, but supposed that this would be a 
secondary operation and could be effected by a squadron detached 
from the fleet as it approached the Straits. In his letter vindicating 
Wratislaw he did not mention the prince, but he was encouraged 
by his account of his interview with William to try to do something 
more for him. He could not quite bring himself to tackle the 
imperial chancellor, Mannsfeld, though Mannsfeld was in rather 
a good humour, having just been appointed chamberlain to the 
empress, but he asked Stepney to do so. Stepney was glad of an 
opportunity to gain a good mark with the emperor and at the same 
time to encourage plans for Spain at the expense of those for 
Naples. Also he had formed a good opinion of the prince, and so, 
although he had no instructions to do so, he recommended to 
Mannsfeld that he should be appointed to accompany the fleet in 
command of an imperial force, and assured him that the difficulty 
with Ormonde would be smoothed over. He then wrote warmly on 
behalf of the prince to Ormonde and to Vernon.!! 

Von Kaunitz promised that Wratislaw would support the prince 
and suggested that the Naples and Spanish plans might be co- 
ordinated by persuading the admirals to attack Port Mahon and 
proceed afterwards to assist a pro-Austrian rising in Naples, as the 
prince of Macchia had proposed. At the same time Baron Wiser, 
the Elector Palatine's chancellor, held out hopes of persuading 
Heinsius to place 2,000 of the 6,000 Dutch going with the fleet 
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under the prince's command. His fortunes were mending and the 
accusation that he had made remarks detrimental to imperial 
ministers in his proposal to William was found to be false. He had 
grumbled about them in private but no more.!? 

While the prince's stock was rising in Vienna, in England it had 
fallen. Even before the emperor's fresh orders to Wratislaw 
arrived, the prince had been obliged to go to Wratislaw and to eat 
humble pie, for both Lord Treasurer Godolphin and the earl of 
Albemarle, the king’s confidant, had told him that they could only 
negotiate through Wratislaw. After receiving the emperor’s 
heartening personal letter, Wratislaw was disposed to let bygones 
be bygones, but the English ministers were inclined to drop the 
prince and to take Stepney to task for supporting him. Stepney 
also received a snub from the Vienna Court for suggesting that the 
plan to send the Archduke Charles to Spain should be revived. 
His timing was unlucky, for when he dropped Prince George and 
the plan for the archduke, the emperor began to back the prince 
and ministers at home the sending of the archduke with positive 
enthusiasm. 

Wratislaw gradually realized that George had not been respon- 
sible for sabotaging the Naples plan, though Marlborough, who 
was embarrassed how to justify himself to Wratislaw, was inclined 
to blame the prince for the hold-up in the negotiations. In fact his 
influence on the planning had been inadvertent though it had been 
considerable, for William had been placed in a difficulty by the 
admirals’ condemnation of the Naples plan and had welcomed 
George’s proposals, though Wratislaw denied this. At Wratislaw’s 
request a committee was set up to examine the whole question and 
the chance was given him to defend the Naples plan strongly. 
Marlborough explained that all England regarded the preservation 
of the fleet as the foundation of her power and safety, and that he 
could not advise the queen to risk the smallest setback. Wratislaw 
denied that any risk would be entailed and assured Marlborough 
that the emperor could provide adequate forces to co-operate with 
the fleet in Italy, but his vehement arguments could not shake the 
resolution taken to give the Spanish venture priority.!? 

William had always meant to speak to Wratislaw and Ormonde 
and to find some means of settling George’s problems. Now that 
Wratislaw had fresh orders, he insisted that the prince should go 
with the fleet to represent the emperor and to act as a liaison with 
the Spanish inhabitants of any ports or territories occupied. This 
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was followed up by a similar request from Count Jörger, who 
arrived at the end of June as special ambassador to congratulate 
Queen Anne on her accession. As Ormonde had refused to 
entertain the idea of the prince accompanying the fleet in any 
capacity whatsoever, the suggestion was made that he should go to 
Lisbon instead. But as there might equally be difficulty with 
Waldstein, Sir Charles Hedges, Secretary of State for the Northern 
Department, asked Stepney to propose that Waldstein should go with 
the fleet and George remain in Lisbon as ambassador. The earl of 
Nottingham, Secretary of State for the Southern Department, also 
asked Wratislaw to propose this to Waldstein, but Wratislaw 
refused, objecting that in the first place he had no authority over 
Waldstein to suggest any such thing, in the second that Waldstein 
would take offence if he did so, and in the third that Waldstein had 
no qualifications for the job such as the prince had. 

When Nottingham spoke, the prince was already down at the 
coast waiting for a ship. His presence in London was becoming 
embarrassing and he had no great difficulty in persuading ministers 
to provide a frigate for his passage. He sailed from Portsmouth on 
the morning of 1 July with a large suite and enough baggage to 
fill the ship.!* 

Nottingham ordered John Methuen, who had arrived at 
Portsmouth only a few days before, to turn round at once and go 
back with the prince. For some days it was believed that he had 
done so, but he only arrived in time to find that the prince had 
left for St Helens that morning; he had to wait for a month before 
another ship could be found for him. Methuen himself had 
thought that the prince would be useful in Lisbon, and Nottingham 
had hoped that Methuen would clear up any difficulties with the 
Portuguese, while the prince could inspire and even direct the 
insurrection on behalf of the house of Austria which the allies 
fondly hoped might break out any moment in Spain. It was not 
anticipated that there would be any further delay in the sailing of 
the fleet and it was supposed that its appearance off the mouth of 
the Tagus would coincide with the arrival of Methuen and the 
prince, 

Waldstein was not best pleased to see George, and he had had 
no notice of his coming. A further cause of embarrassment was the 
prince’s lack of credentials. In a letter to his brother, written from 
Portsmouth, he spoke of having credentials to the king of Portugal, 
but in Lisbon he had not got them; it is not clear whether he 
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supposed Count Jórger was bringing them, and they failed to 
arrive, or whether they were taken by an absconding secretary. 
The prince accused this man, an Italian abbé, of trying to fly to 
France with various confidential papers, and asked for him to be 
arrested. This was done, but when no papers were found on him, 
and he explained that he proposed to travel by France because 
it was the shortest and cheapest way, and that he had left because 
the prince had not paid his salary, he was released. In any case, 
the prince could not show in Lisbon credentials either for Portugal 
or Spain.!* 

The Adventure landed the prince in style with an ambassadorial 
salute and, taking no notice of the Portuguese customs, deposited 
his luggage at the watergate of Waldstein's embassy. ‘The lack of 
credentials caused difficulties of protocol, but Waldstein eventually 
got an audience with the king for him as his cousin. The audience 
was civil but short; although the king knew Spanish, he spoke 
in a low voice in Portuguese and the prince found it hard to hear 
what he was saying. Later the imperialists put it about that the 
prince had secret talks with the king, like Methuen, about 
Portugal entering the Grand Alliance, but it is unlikely that he 
did so. 

Though Waldstein was upset by the prince's coming, he was 
delighted by his warlike attitude and encouraged his attempts to 
stir up Spanish dissidence. Through Schonenberg he had recently 
received a message from Madrid that the friends of the house of 
Austria there were much disappointed by the lack of interest shown 
in them by the emperor and were hungry for encouragement. The 
inflammatory manifestos which the prince now began to distribute 
seemed a proper response, and while the prince was in Lisbon, 
Waldstein received a message from Madrid that all the nobility, 
and indeed the whole of Spain, were anxiously waiting for the 
coming of the fleet, which would serve as a signal for their 
rebellion.!* 

The nature of George's intelligence and of the correspondence 
between him, and Vienna, and Madrid and the Spanish pro- 
Austrians, can only be gleaned from scattered allusions. Naturally, 
the messages which passed were kept secret, and though agents 
were constantly flitting backwards and forwards, any assessment 
of their activities is difficult. Many of them were rivals of each 
other or double agents. Stepney sent home lists of people who 
might adhere to the Austrian cause, and in June 1702 a Spanish 
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captain, disguised as an abbé, turned up in Vienna, who reported 
correctly enough that the Almirante of Castile, the marquis of 
Leganes, and many others were ready to revolt and were pressing 
for the Archduke Charles to accompany Ormonde and the fleet.!? 

A Castilian deputation to see George only arrived after he had 
left, but several other visitors brought stirring news of an impend- 
ing rising and of the Catalans waiting for George as for a second 
coming. Less encouraging was the news that the Almirante was 
postponing his departure from Madrid until after the hot weather 
and a message from Leganes, who had not forgotten his old 
prejudices against George, when as a foreigner he had occupied the 
viceroyalty of Catalonia, to say that he was glad that the prince was 
not to be in command of the landing force, as he and his fellow 
nobles would have strongly disapproved of his appointment. 

Leganes had been removed from Andalusia, where he was about 
to be appointed governor-general, and this had spoilt the Almirante 
of Castile's plan for a rising there to coincide with the arrival of the 
fleet. Soon afterwards Leganes was arrested, but he continued to 
be regarded as a leader of the pro-Austrians. George sent a 
message to conciliate him, probably by Father Mauro, a priest in 
his service, to assure him that he had no pretension to command 
the expeditionary force. He also had to suppress his distrust of the 
Almirante, with whom he had quarrelled bitterly when he was in 
Spain.?? 

George could at first be satisfied with the sensation made by his 
arrival in Lisbon. Many Portuguese thirsted to invade Spain; they 
were jubilant and looked forward to the coming of the allied fleet. 
Others were pro-French or afraid of France. The government was 
nervous of the ferment stirred up by the prince and even called 
off some military parades. The French and Spanish ambassadors 
protested vehemently against the infringement of Portuguese 
neutrality committed by the manifestos. There was as yet no sign 
of the fleet, and as Pedro was still bound by his alliances with 
France and Spain, he felt it expedient and proper to send the 
prince a parting present and a polite invitation to quit Portugal. 
The prince rejected the present, and Waldstein and Schonenberg 
wanted to take a tough line and to insist that he should stay. The 
prince scarcely seems to have contacted Paul Methuen, who 
received a protest from the Portuguese secretary of state for the 
part he had played in landing his baggage customs free. John 
Methuen returned on 8 August, and to the indignation of his 
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colleagues refused to back the prince’s claim to remain. He had 
brought with him orders to send him to join the fleet, as soon as 
he thought he would be of use there. Waldstein’s and Schonen- 
berg's orders to the same effect had not yet come. The Adventure, 
after some argument with the Portuguese, was allowed to drop 
down the river to Cascais, and Methuen made arrangements for the 
prince to embark. Waldstein reluctantly packed him off in his 
coach. Paul Methuen went down to the ship to make sure that he 
was comfortable, but the prince was furious and bore an un- 
fortunate grudge against the Methuens for some time to come. 

The fleet, commanded by Admiral George -Rooke, at last 
appeared and passed down the Portuguese coast on 20 August. It 
was a brave sight, consisting of 30 British and. 20. Dutch ships 
with many auxiliary and transport craft, .and.a landing force on 
board of 13,801 men. The Portuguese had manned the Tagus 
forts to show that they were prepared to resist all comers, but on 
the whole the people saluted the passing of the fleet with cheers. 
Methuen had arranged with King Pedro before his departure 
that the fleet would display the power of the allies to help him by 
passing within sight of the coast, but would leave him to draw his 
own conclusions, and would not risk offending him by a show of 
force. He was distressed to find that Waldstein and Schonenberg 
had very different views and had tried to spoil his plans by insist- 
ing that the fleet should enter the Tagus. What was worse, the 
Portuguese had been inclined to agree, largely, Methuen felt, as a 
result of French intrigue, for a delay of the fleet in Lisbon would 
have postponed and perhaps made impossible the attack on Cadiz 
and have caused difficulties with Portugal. Later Methuen himself 
had to be truculent, but on this occasion he was proved right, for 
although in the next day or two more French ships arrived, bring- 
ing the total in the Tagus up to 8 men-of-war and 4 galleys, the 
king told Methuen at once that he would now now consider his new 
treaties void, and a few days later, after some hesitation on the 
part of the ministers, this was officially confirmed. Waldstein and 
Schonenberg thought that more forcible methods would have made 
the king agree to join the Grand Alliance at once. He might have 
done so, but the probability is that he would have gone back on 
his word later.?! 

The Adventure joined the fleet near Cape St Vincent. The 
prince's mission had been unlucky; it had frightened the Portu- 
guese back towards neutrality and had increased the divergencies 
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between the allied envoys. It came just too early, for it might have 
had more success if it had been better timed. However, Ormonde 
had at last been appeased and received George cordially. 

Cadiz was familiar ground for the allied navies. Rooke knew it 
well, and as an ex-marine himself presumably had some notion of 
amphibious warfare. It was surprising that no plan of attack had 
been co-ordinated beforehand. George, and Paul Methuen, who 
had joined the fleet, gave Rooke the latest reports on the defences 
of Cadiz. These described the defences of the town as weak; they 
came from allied agents, but an intercepted letter from a French 
officer also said that Cadiz was in no condition to repel an attack. 
The admiral was in no optimistic mood, for he was laid up with a 
bad attack of gout; and much upset by the news of his wife's death, 
which reached him on the very day of sailing; in any case, he 
decided to find out for himself; from the information he got he 
concluded that Cadiz was much stronger than he had been told, 
but the reports only came from captured fishermen. So, after the 
fleet anchored on 23 August, three days were spent in futile 
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discussions before any decision was reached. In order to avoid any 
appearance of interfering, George did not attend the councils of 
war, but he made his views known.?? 

The prince in his report gave a revealing but scathing account 
of the senior officers. As an imperial officer of long service he was 
naturally very critical of the lack of discipline. Many, indeed most, 
of the officers were old comrades-in-arms from previous wars, but 
the English troops had been hastily built up again from the low 
level to which the army had been reduced between the wars, and 
had had no time to shake down among themselves. 'l'here was 
jealousy between the army and navy, but also between regiments, 
and fights between officers for precedence. Ormonde himself, still 
a youngish man of 37, was not without experience of active 
service; he was generally recognized as an amiable character and a 
great nobleman, generous where his personal dignity was not 
touched, but he was weak. Major-General Sir Charles O'Hara, 
whom the prince called ‘a lackey and onetime highwayman’, had 
been a henchman of the Ormondes all his life; he claimed to have 
been Ormonde’s tutor; he was never this officially, but he had 
attended on Ormonde, when he was a teenager, in Oxford, 
London, or Ireland; his enemies said he had been a groom, but he 
was probably riding-master, employed in that capacity as a trust- 
worthy retainer; he certainly acquired an influence which he still 
to some extent retained, and probably a smattering of education in 
the train of the duke, for his own origins were obscure.?? In any 
case, his views carried weight in the councils of war. Lt-General 
Sir Henry Belasys, whose name was coupled with that of O'Hara in 
the forthcoming scandal, was roundly condemned by the prince as 
not only well-known since the days of William’s campaign in 
Ireland for his propensity for looting, but also as an incompetent. 
This seems odd in view of his long and outwardly distinguished 
career, but may have had some substance, because when he came 
up for trial, he was dismissed the service and not cleared by the 
backing of his colleagues, as O’Hara was. Lord Portmore was 
described as the best of the lot, conscientious and well-meaning, 
but cautious to the point of timidity. Brigadier Matthew was well- 
meaning, but temperamental and unreliable. Only Brigadiers 
Lloyd and Newton came in for a good word. The two Dutch 
generals were, however, described as knowing their business.?* 

The complaint that all was at sixes and sevens was well founded. 
Ormonde, like the prince, favoured a landing on the coast near the 
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Puente de Suazo, the bridge or causeway which joined the island 
of León, on which Cadiz stood, to the mainland, but he was 
unable to carry the council with him. O’Hara did not defer to his 
old patron, but insisted that a landing there was inadvisable unless 
the navy could guarantee to land supplies daily. They could not 
promise this, as they knew that there were many days when a 
heavy surf made landing risky and ships could not remain 
anchored so near a dangerous lee shore. O’Hara’s objections were 
reasonable, for troops confined in a narrow isthmus, short of 
supplies and water, and faced by an enemy in a defended town, 
might soon have found themselves in difficulties. 

Ormonde’s second choice of a blockade supported by a bombard- 
ment was also turned down. There was doubt whether the ships 
could anchor close enough in to bombard the city effectively, and 
the prince objected, because it would alienate the population. 
Therefore a third plan was adopted to land in the Bay of Bulls 
opposite Cadiz between Rota and the fort of Santa Caterina. 
This suited the navy better because they could bring their ships 
nearer the shore and could perhaps find water near the coast. But 
the surf does not seem to have been much less hazardous and the 
landing place was a long way round the bay from the base of the 
isthmus on which Cadiz stood and still further from Cadiz itself.?° 

The landing took place on 26 August in a fresh wind; about 25 
landing craft were overturned and 20 men drowned; Ormonde 
himself did not escape a ducking. But the troops landed in good 
order, undaunted by the fire of 4 guns from a neighbouring small 
battery, and a charge from a squadron of cavalry which left a few 
enemy casualties. There was no other resistance; they found the 
town of Rota deserted, but after a while the mayor and some of the 
inhabitants returned to greet them. Two days passed in landing 
the dragoons and some guns, and it was a week before the army was 
ready to march. 

Ormonde gave strict orders to treat any Spaniards who offered 
to join the allies very well and to refrain from plundering. With 
George's help he distributed manifestos calling on all Spaniards 
to declare for the house of Austria. Nottingham had told him that 
George was the emperor's commissary and he had passed on this 
information to Admiral Rooke, but Rooke had had no orders on 
the subject himself and refused to recognize the prince as such. 
He treated him with courtesy and listened to what he had to say, 
but only in a private capacity. The question of the prince's status 
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as head of the civil administration in any town occupied by the 
allies had been settled between Nottingham and Wratislaw, and 
this understanding was to be important when Gibraltar and 
Barcelona were taken. As the Archduke Charles was not yet pro- 
claimed king of Spain, Spaniards were preferably to swear 
allegiance to the emperor, but provision was made for them to do 
so to the archduke if they wished. The prince had no soldiers with 
him except his own suite, but he had brought some imperial 
banners with him to display. The military power was to remain in 
allied hands, but the civil government and the revenues too, if 
Spanish troops were to be raised and maintained, were to be in 
George's charge; Nottingham thought that the cost of any garrison 
maintained by the allies should be met from local sources, but 
Wratislaw disputed this.?6 

The fact that some Spaniards came ae to join the alli allies at 
Rota was very important to George, for he was dependent om on lócal 
volunteers to make contact with the inhabitants. Plans had been 
made to bring M priests and friars. to inspire confidence and 
to deal with | the populace. Waldstein. and the prince had tried to 
recruit some in Lisbon, but the papal nuncio had threatened to 
punish anyone under [ne authority who joined. the allies.and no 
volunteers-had-come forward.” 

Ormonde hanged the first soldier guilty of looting and con- 
demned six more, but.allowed.them to dice for the lives of four of 
them and it was the local inhabitants who asked for mercy for the 
remaining two. After this good beginning the army took the fort of 
Santa Caterina and entered the town of Port St Mary, where they 
took 150 prisoners and met with little resistance. 

It was now that the rot set in. The Spanish authorities had 
taken severe measures to prevent desertions to the allies and had 
proclaimed that anyone found in possession of one of the prince's 
manifestos would be hanged. The allies themselves were to come 
to the enemy's help. After passing through Port St Mary the 
troops prepared to encamp beyond the town, but the mistake was 
made of allowing many of them to return into it. Sir Charles 
O'Hara. took. the. lead .in-recommending. this... He. may.-.well have 
thought that the men would be better accommodated there, and 
that he should take steps to safeguard allied property, but he also 
probably had an eye to his own interests. The troops had had a 
long, hot, and thirsty march, and-had.been warned that they 
would probably find no water and should fill their. flasks. They 
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found n town full of unguarded warehouses, and as it was some 
time since the last fleet had sailed to the Indies and trade had been 
at a standstill, they were stuffed with goods, and the cellars were 
full of wines and brandies. The men. helped themselves-and. were 
soon out of control and in a mood to proceed to wholesale looting | 
and destruction. Tlhey.did. not. stop at the. warehouses-butzalso | 
plundered convents and churches. } 

George had gone ahead with the dragoons and was not available 
to intervene. He was in despair when he heard of the looting, and 
sent home a damning report on the conduct of the officers, 
particularly of Belasys, O'Hara, and the Dutch Baron Sparr, 
whom he held responsible for persuading Ormonde to quarter 
troops in the town. He accused them of encouraging the looting 
and even implied that French bribes had played a part in their 
conduct. With O'Hara he already had a private quarrel for speaking 
slightingly of the emperor in Ormonde's mess and saying that the 
subsidies advanced to him by the allies were so much money 
thrown away. For Baron Sparr he had a good word on other 
occasions. There is little doubt that many officers, senior and 
junior, behaved badly, but the situation was not as clear as it was 
represented.?? 

It was true that any Spaniards who declared for the house of 
Austria were entitled to protection for themselves and their 
property, and to assistance from the prince as imperial represen- 
tative. But those who overtly resisted the allies or showed their 
sympathies by abandoning their properties and by not waiting to 
receive the allies, could properly be regarded as enemies. When the 
host of Spanish adherents promised by the prince failed to appear, 
Ormonde lost patience and began to think that they had forfeited 
their claim to good treatment. The prince had based great hopes 
on his manifestos, but after the Bourbon authorities had reacted 
strongly, they became a positive deterrent and Ormonde became 
disinclined to be severe with his men. 

Complications arose from the fact that while abandoned 
property could be regarded as enemy property, much of it in fact 
belonged to the government and could be claimed by the house of 
Austria, while a surprisingly large proportion of the goods in the 
warehouses, though entered in Spanish names, was in fact owned 
by English or Dutch merchants. Some of these had given infor- 
mation to that effect, or even had representatives nearby, who 
desired a guard to be placed on their property. Some officers took 
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charge legitimately for this purpose. The navy were not at first 
involved in the looting, but some of the soldiers took their loot for 
safe custody on board ship, and as soon as the sailors knew what 
was going on, they were tempted to take their share. Rooke sent 
parties ashore to inventory some of the goods and to take them 
into official custody, but of 24 casks of brandy salvaged for the 
hospital ships seventeen disappeared. Many officers took part in 
the free-for-all and the line between looting, taking care of allied 
property, or purchasing for a song from some terrified native was 
hard to draw. Belasys himself, for instance, took charge of a ware- 
house at the request of an English firm, who sent over an agent 
from the Algarve, but Captain John Norris, the future admiral, 
was court-martialled for striking a fellow officer in a dispute about 
some casks of claret they had appropriated.?? 

These excesses ended any hope that the local people would join 
the allies and were a godsend to enemy propaganda. The Almirante 
of Castile had counted on an insurrection in Andalusia, but for the 
remainder of the war the province was loyal to King Philip, and the 
Cadiz merchants, upon whom hopes had been placed, for they 
resented the presence in Cadiz of French marines and the loss of 
their trade, were also alienated.?" Rooke frankly reported that ‘the 
inhumane plundering of Port St Mary made a great noise here by 
sea and land, and will do so throughout Christendom’. A dis- 
gruntled London firm complained that 'they had lost 25,000 
dollars worth of goods at Port St Mary’ and ‘that our fleet had 
left such a filthy stench among the Spaniards that a whole world 
will not blot it out’. The scandal was spread to Lisbon by men from 
men-of-war on their way home selling looted goods.?! 

At home the public called for punitive measures and, prompted 
by George's report, the imperial minister Count Wratislaw 
protested vehemently. Orders were sent to Rooke and Ormonde 
not to leave Cadiz and to order a strict inquiry. They were received 
at Vigo, whereupon Belasys and O'Hara were suspended from 
their duties, and such enemy property as was taken ashore at 
Redondella was listed and taken into custody. Compared with the 
goods taken from the galleons it was nothing, but after being duly 
condemned as prize property, the value, amounting to £5,700, was 
divided between the general officers and the 8 regiments who had 
taken part. There was no opportunity to hold an inquiry about 
Cadiz at Vigo, and legal difficulties arose about holding a trial in 
England of offences committed abroad, but Belasys and O'Hara, 
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when they landed, were charged with going ashore without leave. 
The army now rallied to defend the officers charged. Colonel 
James Stanhope?? condemned the looting, but refused to give 
evidence against Belasys whose private guest he had been at Cadiz. 
When Ormonde was asked to substantiate his charges, he only 
produced a copy of his orders which had forwarded Wratislaw's 
complaint. As navy and army had been at loggerheads at Cadiz, it 
was at first expected that Ormonde would attack Rooke, but the 
success at Vigo gave the Tories the opportunity to build up Rooke 
as a hero. Ormonde was also given a triumphal reception and he 
rallied to the Tory side. The matter became a party struggle with 
the Tories glorifying Ormonde and Rooke, and only the Whigs 
still criticizing. Wratislaw was asked to produce evidence to sub- 
stantiate his complaint, but he regarded a summons to testify in a 
court of law as a breach of diplomatic privilege, and such a 
political storm had blown up that he found it prudent to pipe 
down and to advise George to do so too, as Nottingham requested, 
particularly as awkward counter-charges were being made against 
the prince’s suite of selling loot in Lisbon with the officers of the 
Adventure. Nevertheless, a court-martial was held, which cleared 
O'Hara but dismissed Belasys from the service. Both men were 
expected to lose their regiments, but Belasys was reinstated, and 
O'Hara in 1704 was promoted to be a lieutenant-general.?? 

Yet the scandal had its effects. It drove home the imperative 
need for discipline and inter-service co-operation. In future, 
ministers kept these needs in mind although their efforts to find 
remedies were not always successful. Marlborough’s hand was 
strengthened in Flanders, while in the Peninsula breaches of 
discipline were diminished, co-operation between land and sea 
forces improved, and quarrels between commanding officers 
subjected to some kind of order. 

In Cadiz the immediate effects of the looting were very bad. The 
army thought mainly of taking the spoils safely home and lost their 
combative spirit. The navy and army could not agree and much 
time was lost in bickering in councils of war. Both services had 
genuine problems. The navy feared for their great ships, often 
undermanned, anchored off a lee shore which in bad weather was 
dangerous. The army had to cope with the maintenance of troops, 
many of them sick, in a hot climate on a desert-like, waterless, and 
surfbound coast. The encirclement of Cadiz from the landing 
place chosen involved long miles of marching, the bridging of 
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several tidal creeks, and the laying of causeways across marshes. 
They asked for help from the navy to make fascines (bundles of 
brushwood or reeds), to drag heavy guns, and to build roads, 
bridges, and redoubts. They received much help, for naval 
carpenters built bridges, and sailors dug trenches and fetched and 
carried. But there was never enough labour available; there was 
much sickness and absenteeism, and Rooke was obliged eventually 
to limit these onerous demands, and to issue an order, 'that such 
slavish labour was not for seamen'. He probably had no alternative, 
but it was a blow to good feeling with the army.?: 

After the occupation of St Mary the advance lost momentum. 
'The shores opposite Cadiz were surveyed and the marshy coast as 
far as Port Royal on the road to Puente de Suazo was occupied.?5 
The English generals became more and more recalcitrant, but the 
Dutch commander Baron Sparr insisted on attacking the fort of 
Matagorda (or Santa Cruz), situated on one of the Puntales, a sandy 
spit near the entry to the inner harbour and opposite Cadiz. With 
a force of 600 Dutch and 1,600 English, and the help of the navy, 
he made a causeway across the deep sand and with great labour 
brought a battery close to the fort. He found himself in an exposed 
position, for he was within range of the ships anchored behind the 
chain and the sunken ships which blocked the inner harbour, and 
was also subject to attack from the galleys which still lurked out- 
side. The fort held out and after some days the admirals decided 
that even 1f it fell, they would be little nearer to taking Cadiz. 
There were many fruitless councils of war and finally, on 26 
September, the decision was taken to re-embark the troops, but to 
bombard the city before sailing. George, without success, objected 
to a bombardment, but an onset of bad weather prevented it being 
carried out. After a further council of war the fleet left Cadiz, 
Ormonde and the two Dutch generals Sparr and Pallandt dissent- 
ing. A request supported by Methuen for ships to be detached to 
winter in Portugal was turned down, but in accordance with his 
orders Rooke despatched 6 ships with a landing force to the West 
Indies.?$ 

Although George was not recognized officially, James Stanhope 
acted as a liaison between him and Rooke and Ormonde, and made 
his views known. Rooke also took the trouble to call upon him on the 
Adventure to discuss proposals for a landing elsewhere in Spain at 
Altea, Vigo, or in the estuary of the Guadalquivir. The prince said 
that he could find pilots to take large ships through the shoals 
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barring the entry to the river, and thought that he had made an 
impression on Rooke, but the council of war rejected this proposal, 
though less decisively than the others. 

A primary criticism of George and loss of prestige for him had 
been the fact that no Spanish notables had joined the allies as he 
had promised. This was a natural result of the failure of the 
expeditionary force and of the allies to inspire confidence. The 
prince did, however, receive on the Adventure a deputation from 
Madrid, which had missed him in Lisbon and had been ferried 
over from Faro. He informed Ormonde and Rooke in writing 
that it represented many of the foremost grandees, who were 
ready to declare for the house of Austria, but were not prepared to 
commit themselves unless the allies could guarantee to give them 
adequate support and to leave a force to winter in Spain. When 
all hope of this failed, George sent a long report to Wratislaw, 
suggesting among other things that Ormonde should be sent to 
succeed Methuen at Lisbon, a change which Waldstein would have 
welcomed warmly. He also suggested that Pedro might be able to 
provide cavalry. Apparently Portuguese cavalry were well thought 
of. This is strange in view of their unhappy record in the ensuing 
war. The Portuguese cavalry as depicted by a contemporary 
Dutch source in 1704 consisted of companies, of which some had 
hats, others caps, and in all colours clad, so one would take them 
for a band of vagabonds rather than for trained troops. Yet 
mounted on hardy mountain ponies they were capable of being 
useful, though not for charges in pitched battles as the allies 
expected, and both men and horses required to eat like any other 
troops and were of no service unless they were properly maintained. 
'The failure to appreciate this was a grave mistake, for the allies 
suffered constantly throughout the war in the Peninsula from 
their weakness in cavalry, which indeed contributed very much to 
their ultimate defeat.?' 

Rooke was now at last to have a stroke of luck. The Spanish 
treasure fleet was still due to return. Formerly two fleets had 
sailed annually from Cadiz, one to Mexico, and one to the Carib- 
bean coast of Panama, and had joined together at Havana in the 
following March for their return. Latterly they had sailed at 
irregular times and intervals, and sometimes with as much as two 
years between them.?? The last fleet had entered Cadiz in January 
1701 and soon afterwards Admiral Cháteaurenault had sailed with 
a French squadron to convoy home not only the Spanish fleet, but, 
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as he hoped, possibly the Portuguese fleet from Brazil too for the 
latter part of its voyage.?? The allied navies had hoped to intercept 
Chateaurenault; they missed him in the Caribbean, but Admiral 
Sir Cloudesley Shovell was still watching for him at the entry to 
the channel. Now news reached Lisbon from Oporto that the 
convoy had safely reached Vigo. George, who with the Adventure 
was anchored in the Tagus, wrote three separate letters to Ormonde 
and Methuen took all possible steps to inform Rooke. But his 
messenger by land only reached Faro in time to see the fleet 
passing; the consul took a boat and hurried in pursuit, but after 
several hours was obliged to give up the chase, so there was no 
contact with the fleet, for Rooke had not sent the mail ashore as he 
had promised. The Portuguese craft Methuen had sent with 
messages, put back into Lisbon for fear of privateers, so it was 
lucky that HMS Pembroke put into Lagos to take water and that 
her chaplain, a Jerseyman named Beauvoir, ran into the French 
consul in the street. Delighted to meet a French speaker, the 
consul invited him to dinner and in the course of it could not 
resist talking of the joyful news he had just received of Cháteau- 
renault's safe arrival in Vigo. Beauvoir slipped off as soon as he 
could to tell the captain of the Pembroke, who put to sea at once; 
his ship was in bad trim, but the fleet had been held up by 
northerly winds and he succeeded in catching up with it just north 
of Vigo, and with some difficulty in boarding the flagship.*? 

A council of war decided at once to put about, and the same 
north wind carried the allied fleet in a few hours into Vigo bay, 
where they surprised the enemy. The enemy fleet, consisting of 
15 French and 3 Spanish men-of-war and of 17 galleons, were 
anchored behind a boom stretched across the narrowest part of the 
estuary 5 miles beyond Vigo at Redondella. Rooke charged the 
boom head-on and succeeded in breaking through, while Ormonde 
landed and occupied the neighbouring fort of Redondella. All the 
ships were burnt, sunk, or captured and though much of the cargo 
was lost, a considerable amount of plate and merchandise was 
taken. The fleet had already been 26 days in Vigo and would have 
been completely unloaded if there had not been a delay occasioned 
by a complaint from the director of customs at Cadiz, who stood 
to bear a heavy loss from the diversion of the fleet and the non- 
payment of customs there. Most of the king of Spain's share was 
indeed already on shore and on its way inland, but some privately 
owned bullion and merchandise was still on board. Though the 
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amount of the king’s quinta was less than usual, being only 
509,393 dollars, the total taken by him was unprecedentedly large, 
because he retained 4 million silver pesos or dollars as a reprisal 
against the English and Dutch, and a further 24 million as a loan 
from the Seville merchants. The French ambassador persuaded 
him to send a third of this to France to pay Louis for his services to 
Spain and this silver was sent to Bayonne overland, secretly in 
order to spare Spanish feelings. But the 4,597,493 dollars retained 
by the king of Spain was a greater sum than any king of Spain had 
received before or ever received again in any one year. So much 
had been diverted from the pockets of the officials and smugglers 
of Cadiz." 

Naturally, the capture of the treasure struck the imagination of 
the British public and aroused great expectations. These were 
somewhat disappointed, for when the galleons came to be 
inventoried, comparatively little bullion was found, though a fair 
amount of merchandise, valued at £200,000, was recovered. Of 
this snuff formed a large part, a circumstance which stimulated 
the fashion of snuff-taking.*? 

King Philip gained rather more than the allies by the diversion 
of the fleet to Vigo, for a high proportion of the merchandise was 
the property of English and Dutch merchants. It would be natural 
to suppose that the profits would have been lost in any case, but 
the ways of Cadiz were devious and the allied merchants had hoped 
that sooner or later the money from the sale of their goods would 
somehow have filtered back to them. This is shown by their bitter 
complaints about the looting of Port St Mary. However, an 
incidental gain to the allies arose from the fact that part of the 
silver was earmarked to compensate the Portuguese Cacheo 
Company for the loss of the Asiento; the French ambassador had 
been tempting Pedro with the assurance that this money would 
soon be reaching him, but it now vanished into the French or 
Spanish treasuries, and as the Portuguese hope of getting it 
declined, Methuen's negotiations became so much the easier.*? 

But if the gains of treasure existed in the popular imagination 
rather than in fact, the gain to allied prestige was immense and so 
was the damage done to the French navy. The cost of replacing 
the major ships lost would have been very onerous, and soon, 
mainly for financial reasons, the French were to give up the 
dominion of the sea and to concentrate on their privateer war 
against allied commerce. This was successful and far less costly for 
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the government, but scarcely compensated for the surrender to the 
allies of superiority at sea in the Channel and the Mediterranean. 
Even the Cadiz expedition, disastrous as it was generally con- 
sidered, had conclusively shown that the two sea powers could at 
one and the same time guard the English Channel and take a 
great army overseas, land it in enemy territory, and bring it back 
again without loss. The experience of Vigo was not, however, to 
be repeated. It had only been possible because the fortress there 
lacked formidable guns, and the fleet was able to pass the narrow 
strait commanded by the town without molestation. The 
admiralty learnt from their own success that they could not afford 
to leave ships bottled up in a place vulnerable to attack, as Port 
Mahon could have been if they had occupied it earlier. But they 
also found that they must use great caution before trying to enter 
any port which was properly fortified, as Toulon proved to be. 

The news of the events at Cadiz was slow to reach England and 
even Lisbon. At Lisbon the delay was lucky, for the defeat made 
a great impression on the Portuguese, but other news had favoured 
the allies, and so the interval before the good news came from 
Vigo was tided over. The good news had been of Prince Eugene's 
victory at Luzzara, though this was also claimed as a success by the 
French, and the arrival in Portugal of the Almirante of Castile. 
His defection was the first and indeed the only sign of the 
insurrection in Spain so much promised. He brought with him 
much of his fortune and a large suite; his presence helped a great 
deal to influence Portuguese opinion. On the other hand, Methuen's 
efforts to persuade Rooke to leave a squadron to winter in 
Portugal were unsuccessful. He pointed out that under existing 
treaty rights 6 English and 6 Dutch ships could be left in any 
Portuguese port at any one time, and that Setubal as well as 
Lisbon was available, but his representations were not convincing 
enough to persuade the council of war, which mistrusted Pedro too 
much to leave ships in his keeping. Orders were on their way from 
England for Rooke to stay in Cadiz and to wait for reinforcements, 
but they did not reach him in time.** In Lisbon the Portuguese 
ministers hesitated, and the marquis of Alegrete told Schonenberg 
that it would be dangerous for Portugal to join the allies.*® 

To end this chapter some mention should be made of operations 
in the West Indies, which called on naval resources and were 
complementary to those in the Peninsula. Although reduced in 
scale, the West Indies were not forgotten, for in 1702 Admiral 
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Leake led a successful expedition to Newfoundland, which 
captured a number of French ships and ravaged their fishing 
bases, and in the autumn of 1701 Admiral Benbow had taken a 
squadron to the Caribbean. Cháteaurenault's arrival in Martinique 
in January 1702 caused consternation, but by the time that the news 
of the declaration of war was received in July, he had gone to 
Cuba to convoy the Spanish treasure fleet, while Ducasse went 
with a small squadron to Cartagena to look after the newly 
acquired French Asiento. Benbow engaged him and after his leg 
had been smashed by a cannon ball he won immortal fame by 
directing the battle from a cradle rigged up above the quarter- 
deck. But some of his captains, who bore a grudge against him, 
insisted on breaking off the battle, and he could not prevent them, 
though afterwards he had them court-martialled and two were 
shot for their cowardice. 46 

It will be remembered that the emperor had clamoured for the 
West Indian clauses in the treaty of Grand Alliance to be modified 
and had been given William’s assurance that the West Indies 
should be entirely Austrian, and that if he promised to grant the 
allies favourable terms for trade, commissaries should go with the 
expedition to represent him. ‘The commissaries, including a priest 
and Adolf Zinzerling, later a well-known imperial diplomatist, 
eventually reached London, but although Marlborough was well- 
inclined, the other ministers were disposed to stick to the letter 
of the original treaty and to disown the king’s subsequent assur- 
ances. Wratislaw therefore did not allow the commissaries to 
proceed.^ 

A large expedition under the command of the earl of Peter- 
borough had also been intended, but ships and men were needed 
for Portugal and the Mediterranean, and the Dutch Admiral van 
Almonde, who came to London to co-ordinate Anglo-Dutch plans, 
told Wratislaw that the Dutch could spare neither ships nor men 
for the West Indies. On the English side a further difficulty was 
that service in the West Indies was so unpopular that an assign- 
ment there was liable to provoke a mutiny. The upshot was that no 
major operations were undertaken there, though Rooke detached 
6 ships for the West Indies when he left Cadiz, with about 700 
soldiers drawn from 4 regiments on board.*? 
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3 
The Methuen Treaties 


QUEEN ANNE fulfilled her promise to send the fleet into the 
Mediterranean in 1703, but the emperor failed to keep his part of 
the bargain to provide troops, and without them the fleet could 
achieve few positive results in Italy. But it showed the flag and 
helped to persuade the duke of Savoy to join the alliance, as he did 
at the end of the year, while in May the Methuen treaties were 
concluded with Portugal. 

John Methuen’s new mission to Portugal had been decided by 
King William, though he did not proceed until April. The 
imperial ambassador, Count Waldstein, had been in Lisbon since 
July 1700 and Schonenberg, the Dutch minister, arrived there from 
Madrid a few days after Methuen. In October the Almirante of 
Castile arrived. He took no direct part in the negotiations, but was 
associated with them as the representative of pro-Austrian Spain. 

Methuen had taken to diplomacy late in life, but he had a good 
knowledge of law and commerce and many friends in banking and 
commercial circles. He was on good terms with the British 
Factory and also with the Portuguese Court. He did not mix much 
socially with the Portuguese, and indeed it was very difficult to do 
so, but his son Paul, who retained the character of minister, had 
had a cosmopolitan education, and had found some friends among 
the younger Portuguese nobility. Having separated from his wife, 
Methuen regarded Lisbon as his home. He had a country house 
with a garden and vineyard there and had largely severed his ties 
with the United Kingdom, or at least finally did so when he ceased 
to be Lord Chancellor of Ireland in June 1703. He had set up a 
Lisbon household, whose cosy domesticity won the amused 
respect of Peterborough. For this purpose he had purloined the 
young wife of the consul-general John Earle. This lady, Sarah 
Earle, kept house for him and Paul with the help of Ann Browne, 
the daughter of a leading merchant of the Factory. Both came from 
the neighbourhood of Bradford on Avon, Methuen’s birth place 
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and were styled cousins by him. Not unnaturally, there had been 
much gossip about this, but the result as far as the Methuens 
were concerned was a cheerful household, which enabled John 
Methuen during his last years to endure the burden of ill-health 
and much business. 

Methuen’s team mate in the negotiations was his Dutch 
colleague Francis Schonenberg. ‘They had orders to work together 
closely and had common aims. Anglo-Dutch commercial rivalry 
was an obstacle to harmony, but it was not until Flanders began to 
be cleared of the enemy, and the United Provinces felt themselves 
less closely beleaguered, that the two governments drew apart. 
The two ministers fell out sooner. Schonenberg had held in 
Madrid credentials from William as well as from the States 
General; Alexander Stanhope had been amazed to find this when 
he took up his appointment as minister in 1690; Schonenberg had 
been told not to interfere with Stanhope, but he corresponded 
from time to time with English ministers and admirals, and had 
been the sole representative after Stanhope left in 1700; Aglionby, 
who was sent by William on a special mission, reported that he 
did his duties very well. In Lisbon he showed a tendency, vexa- 
tious to Methuen, to continue his direct correspondence. His 
knowledge of trade matters equalled that of Methuen, for he had 
family connections in Amsterdam, and from Madrid had per- 
formed valuable services in promoting the Dutch trade through 
Cadiz. He knew the officials there and the tricks which enabled 
the nominally clandestine trade to be carried on under cover of 
Spanish agents with the connivance of the Spanish authorities. 

After spending 20 years as envoy in Madrid, Schonenberg 
naturally regarded himself as a Spanish expert. Indeed he was a 
Spanish citizen by reason of his birth at Antwerp, though he 
claimed also to have been made an Englishman by King William, 
and presumably also had Dutch nationality. Little is known of his 
private life except that he had a sister living in Amsterdam; his 
salary compared with Methuen’s was modest, but he drew 21 per 
cent on the Cacheo Company indemnity and probably had other 
perquisites and private means. He came of an old Spanish family, 
which acquired the lordship of Belmonte in the Portuguese Beira 
in 1519. There were Belmontes employed by the king of Spain in 
Flanders from the middle of the sixteenth century, calling them- 
selves indiscriminately Belmonte or Schonenberg. Some of them 
were New Christians or Jews, others even catholic priests or nuns. 
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The town of Belmonte was for centuries the home of crypto- 
Jewish elements and Francis Schonenberg himself, born in 1653, 
six generations later than Bartholomew Belmonte, his first 
Flanders ancestor, still bridged the two worlds, having for mother 
a New Christian named Violante Carvalho, and for father a 
Spanish nobleman. Both parents went to Amsterdam, where they 
became practising Jews, but as a child of three he was taken to 
Madrid by a cousin named Francisco de los Rios Caberra, a 
relative of the marquis of Espinola, and was brought up as a 
catholic. A Belmonte cousin represented Spain in the Netherlands 
and was made a baron in 1693, though not gazetted, because he 
was a Jew; another held the same appointment under the Habs- 
burg Charles III of Spain and Schonenberg himself in 1709 
received from Charles the Burgundian title of marquis of Brabant.} 

His Jewish origins were not forgotten and continued to be the 
subject of jokes, but in his diplomatic career they seem to have 
caused him little embarrassment or inconvenience. His canniness 
in money matters was perhaps as much Dutch as Jewish, but he 
showed all the persistence and intellectual vigour of his Sephardic 
origins. He was an interesting example of a race of men whose 
connections transcended frontiers and nationality. Jews were 
banned in Spain and Portugal and confined to ghettos in Germany, 
but in spite of this enjoyed the toleration and even the favour of 
kings, to whom their services were indispensable. The proud 
families of Spain did not disdain New Christian heiresses, so 
there were many Schonenbergs in the Peninsula, while in all the 
ports and commercial centres of Europe where Jews were openly 
allowed they formed a network of community which endured 
through wars and in spite of them. While the records tell of the 
endless wranglings of ambassadors and the efforts of the em- 
battled nations to kill each other in the field, this other world 
quietly continued to do business. Their activities have never 
ceased and have always given rise to exaggerated tales that they 
amounted to a sinister conspiracy, but they were real enough, and 
this active and widespread leaven of Jewish and other refugees has 
continued to play a part until this day. Today total war perhaps 
seals off the nations from each other more effectively than was the 
case in the eighteenth century, when there were more numerous 
comings and goings between belligerents and even more close 
relationships between high personages on opposite sides from 
monarchs downwards. There is no reason to doubt Schonenberg’s 
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fervent loyalty to the States General, but through his Spanish 
blood he also owed loyalty to King Charles, while through his 
Amsterdam relatives he stood for merchant interests, for whom 
trade rather than war was the primary aim. 

The third ambassador, Count Waldstein, had served in Madrid 
but did not know Spain well; he hated Lisbon, where as ambassador 
he was too grand to mix with anyone, though by nature he was 
sociably inclined. Therefore boredom added to his diplomatic 
frustration. Much as he yearned for Vienna, he could not quite 
bring himself to give up his embassy, and in defending the 
imperial interest showed himself more 'royalist than the king', for 
the Vienna Court would have been content to allow things to 
slide, if it had not been constantly prodded by his reports. It 
might be said that all three governments were more inclined to 
compromise than their representatives on the spot were or could 
be. The latter often had to act without instructions, because 
communications were bad and the Vienna and Dutch govern- 
ments were for different reasons naturally slow. Methuen had the 
advantage of a weekly packet boat, but even the English mail 
could be held up for weeks. But England held the purse strings and 
Godolphin and Nottingham were less hard taskmasters than the 
States General, so Methuen's negotiations were more easily co- 
ordinated, though they were often upset by party politics too and 
other contending pressures. All three ambassadors were at the end 
of the line, so that local circumstances and their own idiosyncrasies 
perforce gave the negotiations an impetus of their own beyond the 
control of governments. 

The arrival of Juan Luis Enrique de Cabrera, count of Melgar, 
duke of Medina y Río Seco, and hereditary Almirante of Castile, 
added a fourth to the party. His coming made a great impression, 
for he was a senior grandee and had held many high offices. He had 
brought with him as many valuables and old masters from his 
collection as possible and a numerous suite including the count 
of Corzana, Prince George's predecessor as viceroy of Catalonia, 
and his own nephew and heir: though the latter soon returned to 
Spain and to his allegiance to King Philip. He represented the 
grandees of Castile, whose power and wealth were threatened by 
the new king, and he superseded George as the chief representative 
of dissident Spain and to some extent of the emperor. Though his 
support came largely from Castile, he was connected with 
Andalusia by marriage, and also with Catalonia, where he had 
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served a term as viceroy. He had served in Milan and had property 
in Sicily, so could be regarded as a very representative Spaniard. 
Personally he passed for a great nobleman, cultured, hospitable, 
and magnificent, but he was not noted for his personal courage and 
had the reputation of a slippery customer. He had been sitting 
on the fence for some time, and the Spanish government had 
gladly taken advantage of an offer of Louis XIV, who believed he 
could suborn him, to receive him as Spanish ambassador in Paris 
and thus to remove him from Spain. After some delay he set out 
from Madrid, but took the Lisbon road as soon as he had crossed 
the Guadarrama mountains. He was admitted to Portugal and after 
some hesitation received by Pedro. He did not at once declare 
himself unequivocally, but wrote a polite letter of explanation to 
Maria Louisa and it was only in January when news came from 
Madrid that he had been outlawed and deprived of his property, 
that he publicly declared for the Archduke Charles. After his 
first arrival in Portugal he even sent back his ambassadorial 
travelling expenses to Paris, or is said to have done so. But in 
secret he had long talks at once with Waldstein about plans for 
an invasion of Spain and for bringing the archduke to Portugal; 
he also had one talk with George, who came by boat to see him at 
Belem, but otherwise did not leave the Adventure, during the days 
that she was anchored in the Tagus on the way from Cadiz to 
England. Throughout the year the prince continued to direct 
clandestine activities in Spain from London, but the Almirante 
assumed the leading role and was increasingly used as an alternative 
to Waldstein. Nottingham complained that although Queen Anne 
had constantly pressed the emperor to authorize her to offer 
Pedro on his behalf what was just and reasonable, he had failed to 
do so and instead had given authority to the Almirante.? 

The Almirante never superseded Waldstein, but the use of his 
services enabled the emperor to avoid entrusting the whole nego- 
tiation to the queen. Waldstein was obliged reluctantly to join in 
inviting Pedro to join the Grand Alliance, but he did so as a 
principal party. On the other hand, his desire, which Schonenberg 
shared, to move the negotiation to The Hague and to eliminate 
Methuen, was thwarted. Methuen and Schonenberg received 
firm orders to co-operate, and at least some external harmony was 
secured. The Almirante was readier to make concessions on 
behalf of Spain than Waldstein, and as he was soon short of money, 
he was willing to cultivate Methuen and to offer commercial 
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concessions. He obtained a subsidy, but never as much as he 
required, and in general he worked together with Schonenberg and 
Waldstein on rival plans to those of Methuen. 

Something should be said of the Portuguese with whom the 
plenipotentiaries had to deal. The most pro-allied of them all was 
King Pedro. He well understood the importance to his own 
revenues of trade and the need of allied naval power to protect it; 
he also still had an ambition to lead an army into Spain. He was a 
brave man physically and strong, but he had undermined his 
health by too many amorous ventures and was rapidly ageing. He 
had a violent temper, but was very religious and conscientious, and 
his many sins, particularly the memory of the way in which he had 
secured the abdication and imprisonment for many years of his 
sick brother King Alfonso VI, caused him many heart-searchings. 
These weaknesses of mind and body produced a great lack of 
confidence and it was very hard to bring him to a decision or to 
keep him to it. It 1s fair to add that as regards war or peace for 
Portugal he was in a dilemma and the decision he was forced into 
taking was probably the wrong one, for Portugal would have 
fared better 1f she could have remained neutral. 

From the autumn of 1704 the king was seriously ill and for most 
of 1705 his sister, Catherine of Braganza, acted as regent for him. 
Religious devotions were her principal interest and she did not 
care for public life, but she attended to her duties conscientiously. 
She was surrounded by Jacobites, who played on her religious 
feeling, but she was on good terms with Methuen, who helped her 
with her shopping in England and with the business concerned 
with the income from her dowry. 

As commissary to Methuen and Schonenberg the marquis of 
Alegrete played a principal part in the negotiations. He had been 
given his marquisate as a reward for his mission to Vienna to ask 
for the hand of the late queen of Portugal, a sister of the empress, 
for Pedro. He had served in the war of independence, had written 
a history in Latin of King John II of Portugal, and had filled 
several important posts. Among other things he was auditor- 
general and was therefore well placed to interest himself in the 
financial matters which played such a part in the negotiations. Two 
of his sons, the counts of Vila Maior and Tarouca, became 
ambassadors and he was connected by marriage with the duke of 
Cadaval and other prominent families. He was not pro-French, 
but was inclined to prefer a policy of neutrality for Portugal. 
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Waldstein's commissary was Roque Monteiro Paim, first 
secretary of state and head of the ‘inconfidencia’ or secret service. 
Educated as a lawyer, he had literary pretensions and as a young 
man had written a violent polemic against the Jews. This did not 
prevent him becoming a friend of Schonenberg; antipathetic to 
Methuen at first, he became after the treaties his friend. 

Another figure, as important as the preceding two, was the king's 
confessor, Sebastião de Magalhães. He was keeper of the king's 
conscience and knew all the secrets, even those which were kept 
from ministers. Born in Tangier in 1634, he had translated from 
the Latin a Jesuit colleague's book about China and was a man of 
some accomplishments. He had helped the French with the 1701 
treaty, and was regarded by them as a key man to be cultivated, 
but he became afraid of French influence and friendly with 
Methuen.? Two other officials need to be mentioned, Mendo de 
Foios Pereira and José de Faria, the former a poet in his youth, the 
latter a genealogist and historian. Mendo de Foios had played a 
part in the French Asiento agreement and was said to have 
profited by it; he was friendly to Methuen and played a large part 
in the negotiations until he fell ill, after which Faria acted as 
secretary of state and of the foreign council; he had been for a 
short time minister in London, but was reputed to be pro- French; 
actually he seems to have been principally a conscientious office man. 

These men had parts and were not nonentities, but in defence 
of a weak nation hard pressed by rival power blocs they were 
driven to many shifts and prevarications. They were pro- 
Portuguese and for this were stigmatized as pro-French or pro- 
alied as the case might be. They had no objection to being 
courted or to accepting gifts within the bounds of custom, wedding 
presents for Alegrete's children, or the confessor's nieces, and the 
Portuguese general, the marquis of Minas, gratefully accepted a 
sizeable sum to get equipment for the campaign, but in a small 
circle under the jealous eye of a vigilant monarch such gifts oiled 
the wheels—no more. Bribes were regarded as usual in diplomatic 
circles and ambassadors were apt to attribute any lack of success 
to their receiving too small allowances to compete in bribes with 
their opposite numbers. But the Portuguese ministers do not 
seem to have been particularly venal. As far as the record shows, 
Methuen neither bribed nor was bribed, at least directly, and there 
is more evidence of such things later, for instance at Utrecht, than 
in Lisbon. 
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Though as described below the Portuguese lacked good generals, 
their standard of representation abroad was high, and all their 
ambassadors defended Portuguese interests with bulldog tenacity. 
In London Luis da Cunha was minister from 1691 until he left to 
represent Portugal at Utrecht. He was a literary man, educated as 
a lawyer, and his unpublished memoirs have a flavour of irony 
which anticipated Voltaire.* He argued successfully with big guns 
like Wratislaw; he aroused criticism by having too many chaplains, 
who became centres of intrigue, but no other aspersions were cast 
on his discretion. At The Hague Sousa Pacheco was equally 
zealous, though criticized sometimes for his complacency, and for 
spending allied subsidies on war supplies, which were magnificent 
rather than useful. The count of Assumar went to Barcelona as 
minister; he had a son with the Portuguese army and was keener 
for the war than any of his colleagues. The allies thought highly of 
him. Vila Maior and Tarouca were magnificos rather than pro- 
fessional diplomats, but also did well. Portuguese representation 
at Vienna had been lacking, but Vila Maior carried off his mission 
to secure the hand of an archduchess for King John V with 
success. Tarouca spent some months as a special ambassador in 
England and then went to The Hague and Utrecht. He was an 
able man and kept Portugal to the fore by giving entertainments 
which set a new and lavish fashion and were long remembered. 
But considering the love of protocol and highflown language 
generally associated with Portugal, the despatches of her ambas- 
sadors were remarkably businesslike and to the point. It was at the 
lower and executive level that Portuguese officialdom became 
deplorable. 

A small group of nobles dominated the Portuguese Court and 
the head of these, by reason of his wealth and connections, was the 
duke of Cadaval; he had some royal blood, and one of his sons, 
after his death another, married Dona Luisa, Pedro's only 
recognized illegitimate daughter. He had twice married French 
ladies of distinction, and was always regarded as pro-French, but 
was perhaps mostly pro-Portuguese. He took a cynical view of 
Portugal's potentialities for war and of allied conduct towards her; 
it was unfortunate therefore for the allies that he held high 
military posts. He had no hopes of the war, or taste for military 
service, himself, but was not altogether against a war with Spain, 
which still had claims on certain estates held by him since the war 
of independence. At the outset, before he decided that the 
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Portuguese war effort was doomed to failure, he even backed a 
siege of Badajoz and made some pertinent suggestions about the 
need for supplies. He was given the task of informing the French 
ambassador of the abrogation of the treaty with France of 1701 
and did this with some panache. But he was opposed to an active 
war against France and though he was a very hale septuagenarian, 
had no mind to go on campaign himself. But he owned vineyards 
and had commercial interests, and was not opposed to Methuen's 
commercial treaty. 

Methuen was on bad terms with both Schonenberg and 
Waldstein. Neither had any confidence in his integrity. They 
believed that he was devoting too much time to settling an old 
Portuguese debt claimed by British merchants and that both he 
and Paul were feathering their own nests with the proceeds. ‘This 
was unjust, for there were standing orders from the time of King 
William to give priority to this matter and Paul Methuen had 
received an explicit instruction just before the king's death. 
Schonenberg was soon to give similar priority to the old claims of 
the Dutch West Indies Company.: Yet Methuen was worried 
about his position, for Wratislaw had complained about him and 
the Tory secretary of state, Sir Charles Hedges, had been inclined 
to give ear to it. However, Methuen escaped with an order to be 
more co-operative with his colleagues, and was backed by 
Nottingham, and invariably by Godolphin. ? 

Waldstein reluctantly had to join the two sea powers in inviting 
Portugal to join the Grand Alliance, but when news at last came 
from Cadiz, it was bad, and Portugal hesitated.* Methuen then 
took the plunge. At a long audience with the king on 4 October he 
openly offered concessions of Spanish territory in Galicia and 
Estremadura and handsome subsidies for any troops provided in 
addition to the regular army of 15,000. Luckily the war news 
elsewhere than from Cadiz was good, so the king was moved to 
agree personally to negotiate; at the same time he saved Methuen's 
position by saying that he must remain to see the negotiation 
through. Even so Methuen was anxious; he wrote to Nottingham: 


Whatever effect my endeavours have from here, and if what I 
write to Your Lordship is not perfectly and entirely a secret, all 
we can hope for is at an end, and I must appear no more at this 
court, for not having communicated to the ambassador and Mr 
Schonenberg my secret treating with the king, nor the whole 
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matter to the marquis of Alegrete. If the least word be known, 
there is an end, and I must never see the king more.? 


The secret was officially kept and in due course Methuen's 
offers came up as a new thing, but his colleagues suspected that 
Methuen had not been frank with them. However, the good news 
from Vigo caused for a time a détente between the ambassadors. 
They were all anxious for Vigo to remain in allied hands and for a 
squadron to winter there. Pedro offered supplies and even troops, 
but letters to Rooke produced no reply, and no authentic report 
of what had happened was received until 12 November, when a 
merchant who had been at Vigo announced that Ormonde and 
Rooke had already sailed. Ormonde had wanted to remain and 
orders to do so were on their way from London, but Rooke was 
determined to go home, and he could not guarantee that any 
force left behind would be supplied.!? 

The newly-arrived Almirante of Castile was also anxious to keep 
Vigo. He and Waldstein believed that an Anglo-Dutch force with 
perhaps 2,000 Portuguese cavalry could have got to Madrid. 
After the collapse of this dream, matters stood still again; Methuen 
was waiting for a reply from Nottingham and did nothing. Wald- 
stein. fulminated against him and suspected that he wanted to 
keep Portugal neutral for the sake of trade; he reported that the 
Portuguese ministers, including Roque Monteiro, were ceasing to 
trust him; there was no doubt some truth in this, as they suspected 
he had been going behind their backs.! 

Waldstein began to concert with the Almirante, and with the 
complicity of Schonenberg, his own secret plans. He objected 
very much to the idea of Methuen being empowered to negotiate 
on behalf of the emperor, and reported that not only had Methuen 
failed to celebrate the victory at Vigo, as he and Schonenberg had 
done, but that on the very day of their party Paul Methuen had 
called on the Spanish ambassador. As soon as he heard that the 
fleet had left Vigo, he reported that it was out of the question to 
invade Spain or to bring the archduke there, as the Almirante 
recommended, without the help of good imperial troops, and that 
in view of the English inability to co-operate with the Dutch, 
shown at Cadiz, the English role should be restricted to providing 
supplies and naval aid, and no English should be included in any 
invading force.!? 

With this last consideration Methuen to some extent agreed, for 
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he recommended reliance on Portuguese troops as far as possible; 
King Pedro desired it; they were of the same religion, familiar 
with peninsular conditions, much cheaper, and had shown them- 
selves in the last war against Spain to be very obedient, hardy, and 
brave. He heard on 12 November that Nottingham had approved 
of his conversation with the king. ‘The Dutch had been told in 
London that it would be better for Methuen to make the offers 
than to leave it to the Portuguese, and that Methuen had been told 
to co-operate with Schonenberg, but that both should operate 
without Waldstein's knowledge. Consequently Schonenberg was 
told that the negotiations were to continue in Lisbon. He now 
agreed that some concessions were required, while Waldstein 
heard from Wratislaw something of what had transpired in 
London, and renewed the invitation to join the Grand Alliance, 
which he had suspended, as unnecessary, after the first news of 
Vigo. Accordingly joint negotiations started up again. 

Waldstein's suspicions that something was going on behind 
his back were justified, but he was mistaken in thinking that 
Methuen had been unco-operative about Vigo, for he had written 
urgently to Rooke to persuade him to leave a squadron there. Paul 
Methuen's motive for not celebrating Luzzara was economy; he 
reported that the Spanish and French ambassadors had spent 
£100 on celebrating what they claimed as a victory and he saw no 
point in such occasions. His visit to the Spanish embassy probably 
concerned arrangements for the exchange of prisoners.!? 

On 13 December, at the request of the Portuguese, Schonen- 
berg and Methuen made a joint written offer in three points 
regarding adequate subsidies, the provision of necessary supplies 
and munitions, and the payment of compensation to the Cacheo 
Company. Schonenberg lamented that the subsidies would be 
very expensive. No mention was made of territorial concessions, 
though Methuen's original undertaking that the queen would use 
her good offices with the emperor to persuade him to make any 
reasonable concessions was included. In a despatch Schonenberg 
suggested that the Portuguese would prefer concessions in Spain, 
particularly of corn-growing lands in Estremadura. Waldstein also 
received from the Portuguese a request to negotiate and replied 
that he would like a written statement of Portuguese requirements, 
which he could submit to the emperor. He told Schonenberg that 
possible concessions might be the Philippines, the Canary Islands, 
and perhaps Buenos Aires. 
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Methuen continued his private talks with the king. He spoke of 
Estremadura and also wrote home to recommend the despatch of 
large consignments of corn from England to help Portugal's 
economic situation. He talked of the archduke coming to Portugal 
and discussed many details about the troops required and the troops 
alies would bring. Indeed, without keeping Schonenberg in the 
picture he settled with the king much of the framework of the 
subsequent treaty. Finding that Alegrete had become very stiff, he 
worked on all the other personages likely to influence the decision, 
such as the king's confessor, the secretary of state Mendo de 
Foios, and Generals the marquis of Minas and the count of 
Atalaya, members of the council of war. In his gloomier moments 
he admitted that the whole negotiation was becoming incredibly 
complicated and that he despaired of describing the intricate 
situation. Waldstein echoed him in this, for he was telling the 
emperor that the demands of Portugal were so exorbitant and the 
whole situation so crazy, that he doubted whether the emperor 
would believe it. The negotiations were come to an impasse, and 
he did not know whether to attribute the hold-up to the natural 
slowness, timidity, and irresolution ofthe Court or its pusillanimity. 
Like Methuen he complained of Alegrete. Methuen said that most 
of the nobility and gentry were for the allies and there was a 
strong desire for war with Spain, but the government was in the 
hands of a few rich men, all about 70 years of age, who knew that 
in time of war they could not keep control, and were very wary, 
timorous, and irresolute. Methuen was also having trouble about 
a number of New Christians, who had taken refuge from Portu- 
guese justice on board a British ship. The nuncio used this incident 
to stir up religious feeling, and Methuen was accused of accepting 
a large bribe from the Lisbon Jews and another from their co- 
religionists in London to protect these people. There was wide- 
spread belief in a Jewish conspiracy and there were still many 
crypto-Jews in Lisbon, though they were supposed to have been 
banished long ago.!5 

Methuen often threatened to give up and go home. In mid- 
January it looked as if he might have to do so, for the Portuguese 
submitted proposals which seemed as extravagant to Methuen as 
they did to his colleagues. In England Nottingham almost gave up 
hope and there was again talk of transferring the negotiations 
elsewhere.16 

If Methuen was still not playing fair with Schonenberg, 
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Schonenberg was getting his own back by informing Marlborough 
about the rival plans of Waldstein and the Almirante involving 
the use of imperial troops; Marlborough consulted Heinsius and 
decided to wait to hear what Methuen reported. Da Cunha in 
London and Pacheco at The Hague strove to represent that 
the unpalatable Portuguese demands were reasonable, and even 
reported that the allies wanted an alliance so much that they 
would improve on the offers already made. But the allied ministers 
stayed firm, though they adjured Methuen and Schonenberg 
to work in amity. A new and strenuous phase of the negotiation 
began in which both sides made concessions. Waldstein continued 
to fume: Schonenberg also complained but did so more discreetly, 
and tried to keep the peace between Waldstein and Methuen, to a 
point where Methuen even expressed appreciation of his co- 
operation and gave this as a reason for not having returned 
homers 

Consequently good progress was made with Anglo-Dutch 
questions, which were put into a separate triple defensive treaty, in 
which the emperor had no part. The proposed cession of Spanish 
territories was eased by a letter from the emperor to the Almirante 
proposing that he should take over this issue. He was not sent any 
credentials for the purpose, but was henceforward included by 
Waldstein in his talks with Roque Monteiro, which now began to 
comprise cessions in Galicia, Estremadura, and Old Castile, as 
well as in colonial territory. The Almirante was more accom- 
modating than Waldstein, and agreed to cede Badajoz, the only 
fortress of note on the Spanish frontier, and a place which the 
Portuguese demanded insistently. There were still prolonged 
arguments about places in Old Castile, but eventually the Portu- 
guese dropped some of their claims for these.!? 

Methuen was accused of spoiling the market by conceding too 
much in his secret talks with the king, but the concessions he made 
were those on which the Portuguese were particularly obstinate. 
Each envoy was ready enough to be reasonable in matters which 
did not primarily concern him. Schonenberg was intransigent 
about subsidies, but comparatively mild about territorial con- 
cessions, and the Portuguese control of men-of-war, which was 
such a bugbear to Methuen. Waldstein was free with offers of 
imperial troops, though they were never to materialize, and lenient 
on the subject of subsidies, at least until the question of the 
emperor paying his share came up, but he was very stiff about 
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territorial concessions, for these savoured of the horrid word 
‘Partition’.2° As for the Almirante, he was responsible to no one 
but himself and was more compliant, and Waldstein complained 
that he was a broken reed. 

By the end of March Methuen and Schonenberg had reduced 
some of the Portuguese demands and conceded others to a point 
where the triple defensive treaty was almost complete and the 
quadruple offensive treaty was ready to be drafted. There had 
been many long debates, and at each stage Waldstein’s agreement 
was obtained with difficulty, but the shape of the treaties was 
claimed to be very much like that of the counter-proposition, 
which Methuen had sent home to Nottingham at the time of the 
January crisis. King Pedro was anxious to reach agreement, but 
most of his ministers would have preferred Portugal to remain 
neutral; these included Alegrete, who made things worse by falling 
sick and leaving Lisbon to take a cure. The opposition headed by 
Cadaval took every opportunity to obstruct the negotiations and 
there were constant rumours of French and Spanish counter- 
offers. However, the Portuguese themselves were in somewhat 
better heart owing to the arrival of a rich fleet from Brazil, of 
convoys with fish from Newfoundland, and corn and manufactured 
goods from England. Methuen could take credit for the latter, as 
he had written in the autumn to point out that his negotiation 
would be helped if large shipments were sent to relieve Portugal’s 
economic situation. Bureaucratic difficulties arose about getting 
the fish to market and Methuen worked hard to overcome 
these. ?! 

At this moment, when agreement had almost been reached 
about the subsidies and the reference of insoluble points to 
arbitration at London or The Hague, fresh difficulties arose 
about territorial concessions and the king revived the claim tc 
£150,000 for salt, which Schonenberg had hoped could be left for 
settlement between Pacheco and the Dutch West Indies Company. 
Schonenberg could not give way on this and Methuen, for whom 
two frigates were standing by, announced his intention to leave.?? 
After a final audience with the king on 3 April he left on the 11th 
in spite of the efforts of Schonenberg and Waldstein to detain 
him. The treaties had already reached a point when they were 
drafted and being translated into Latin, but five new points had 
been raised, and Methuen was anxious to get home to justify 
himself; also the worst difficulties were not a matter for him but 
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for Schonenberg. The latter was in trouble himself, for he had no 
clear orders from ‘The Hague for several weeks. 

Both colleagues were furious, as Methuen departed before they 
could complete their reports. Schonenberg had been in some 
doubt whether he should leave himself and got nothing through to 
London; Waldstein managed to get a complaint through to 
Wratislaw, and the king sent one to da Cunha. Waldstein did not 
mince his words and spoke of Methuen’s indescribable conduct 
and of his departure as a flight to avoid the results of his own 
incompetence. The truth was that both Waldstein and Schonen- 
berg would dearly have loved to leave Lisbon too, but were not 
in a position to do so. Also, Methuen does not seem to have 
explained, at least to Waldstein, that Paul Methuen had full 
powers to carry on in his absence. In any case, Methuen had to 
face a chorus of complaints and it was with some difficulty that he 
was able to explain himself to a meeting of the full Cabinet which 
confronted him. He had already done so in a letter to Nottingham 
written from Portsmouth as soon as he arrived saying: 


The consideration which chiefly made me resolve to come away 
was that Your Lordship’s expectation of my arrival having 
hindered your writing to me. I was in great uncertainty how far 
the terms I had consented to were agreeable to Her Majesty, or 
capable of being performed by the allies, particularly by the 
emperor at this time, and believing that nothing would so 
certainly hasten all the parleys to the conclusion of the Treaty 
as the seeing me come away, so that it seemed to me that I 
might at once lay the whole thing before Her Majesty for her 
royal approbation and yet have the Treaty as certainly and soon 
finished, as if I had remained there. I send Your Lordship the 
King’s letter to Da Cunha, by which you will see that Da Cunha 
is to satisfy Her Majesty of the reasons for which the Treaty was 
not concluded, for which purpose I have promised that Da 
Cunha shall have the enclosed packet early, so please forward 
this and also the enclosed for Wratislaw and Spanheim [the 
Prussian minister].?° 


It was true that Methuen had been given leave to come home. 
His explanation carried the day and the event proved that the 
Portuguese were much shaken by his departure and were moved 
to be more reasonable. Paul Methuen handled the situation very 
well and showed great calmness and commonsense. He was still a 
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young man, 31 years of age, and liked to pose as a man of fashion, 
principally interested in his pleasures, but he steadfastly resisted 
the efforts of Roque Monteiro to make trouble between himself 
and Schonenberg and took a firm stand on the fact that he had no 
authority to alter anything which his father had settled. Fortun- 
ately the French counter-moves, which might have had more 
success in Methuen's absence, did not materialize. Cardinal 
d'Estrées, the French ambassador at Madrid, had been expected 
to come to Lisbon with fresh offers, but as a result of a quarrel 
with the princesse des Ursins, an intrigue was maturing against 
him which ended with his recall from Madrid, and he did not 
proceed. Nevertheless, full powers to offer Portugal a treaty of 
neutrality were drawn up and despatched from Paris on 22 April 
addressed to de Rouillé, the ambassador at Lisbon. But through 
some muddle they were directed to d'Estrées at Madrid, and 
redirected to Paris, so that when they finally got to de Rouillé, the 
Methuen treaties had already been concluded. The plan for a 
match for an infanta of Portugal with the duc de Berry, which 
would have countered Waldstein's marriage offers, also came to 
nothing.*4 

The treaties pledged the allies to bring the archduke to Portugal 
and not to make peace until they had placed him on the throne of 
Spain. As soon as he arrived, King Pedro was to declare war and 
to provide a regular army of 15,000 men and an auxiliary force of 
13,000. ‘The allies were to provide an army of 12,000 men them- 
selves and to pay subsidies for the equipment and pay of the 
Portuguese auxiliary forces. They were also to send a fleet capable 
of confronting any enemy fleet and to station ships in Portuguese 
waters. The number verbally agreed was twelve. Portugal was to 
receive concessions of territory in Spain, and rectifications of the 
frontiers of Brazil on the Amazon and La Plata. Under the triple 
treaty England and the United Provinces offered a perpetual 
guarantee of Portuguese territorial integrity both in Portugal and 
overseas. 7° 

The conclusion of the treaties was an allied triumph. The 
Portuguese themselves were pleased and were soon to be en- 
couraged by the arrival of 11 more corn-ships and by the appear- 
ance at Cascais in August of the allied fleet under Admiral Shovell. 
But there were many tag-ends to be tied up and some of them were 
to continue loose. The States General demurred over the Setubal 
salt question and minor Portuguese claims in the Far East, and the 
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ratification of the 1703 defensive treaty was never actually com- 
pleted by the Dutch. This came to light in 1735, when the 
Portuguese appealed for aid in accordance with the treaty, but 
were told they could not do so on this ground, because not long 
before, a document had turned up among Schonenberg's papers, 
left by him in a state of confusion when he died in 1717, showing 
that the ratification was incomplete and the treaty invalid.2 Paul 
Methuen was harassed by a blank refusal from Nottingham to 
agree to any Dritish ship taking orders from the Portuguese in any 
circumstances. The Portuguese produced a precedent showing 
that Lord Sandwich had done so in 1661, and the Cabinet, though 
continuing to object, felt they could not advise the queen to 
refuse her ratification on this account.?? The Portuguese had 
insisted that the archduke should come in person to Portugal, but 
the emperor was reluctant to let him go, and it now appeared that 
he was unable to provide his quota either in troops or subsidies. 
Waldstein, who had promised at one time 6,000 imperial troops, 
instead of the 4,000 actually pledged in the treaty, would have been 
prepared to argue the point in Vienna, but the Dutch man-of-war 
on which he sailed was sunk by the French soon after leaving 
Lisbon, and he was held prisoner for a year.?? 

Luckily the treaties were not with him, but had left by the 
packet-boat. 

The emperor was very slow to ratify the quadruple treaty and the 
Dutch were even slower with both treaties; as the three-months 
time-limit ran out, Paul Methuen had much ado to pacify the 
Portuguese. The imperial ratification had a last adventure, when a 
zealous customs officer at Harwich impounded it on account of the 
lace trimmings, and the Dutch ratifications only reached Methuen 
after he had waited for them several days at Portsmouth. He sailed 
with them to Portugal and arrived safely on 24 September. 

The treaties had become very costly, and the Portuguese had 
taken full advantage of the divergences between the allies to secure 
better terms, though in fact they were equally dependent on the 
success of the negotiations with one or other side, for their 
experiences in the preceding years had taught them that their 
resources were insufficient to support an independent policy. ‘They 
had tried it out but without success, and the king, who followed 
the doings of Parliament with interest, had even thought of trying 
to improve his financial independence by experimenting in 1697 
with the Cortes as a means of raising funds. But he had come to the 
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conclusion that the only means to maintain a large army was to 
use the resources of one of the great powers. His mistake was to 
seek quantity rather than quality. A much smaller army would have 
served his purpose better and might have been possible for the 
limited organization of the Portuguese state to maintain.?* ‘The 
unwieldy levies that he insisted on proved to be no use. Another 
point on which he insisted was also a mistake; the presence of the 
archduke proved an expensive burden; in Spain he was a rallying- 
point, but few joined him while he was in Portugal. But if Portugal 
was unable to organize so large an army, England and the United 
Provinces also fell short of their obligations in men, money, and 
supplies. A benevolent neutrality would have been the best solution 
for Portugal and the allies too; Methuen was accused of having a 
leaning in that direction, but he doubted whether it was practicable, 
and Waldstein was resolutely opposed, though to obtain Portugal’s 
alliance he believed in force rather than negotiation. If the allied 
representatives had not quarrelled so much, they might have got 
better terms, but this was an ideal out of reach, and in the circum- 
stances Methuen perhaps obtained as good terms as possible. For 
Portugal the most lasting gain was the perpetual guarantee of her 
territories, while the Methuen commercial treaty was also to 
outlast the war by many years, and, though it came almost as an 
incidental aftermath of the negotiation, benefited both countries. 

John Methuen’s return to Lisbon was a personal triumph. He 
had left in such a hurry because he hoped to retain the Irish Lord 
Chancellorship for himself and the Lisbon mission for his son 
Paul. Lord Rochester, as long as he was Lord Lieutenant, had 
kept the place warm for him, but his successor, the duke of 
Ormonde, refused to have Methuen at any price, though the queen 
was disposed to let him keep the title as a compliment to Pedro. 
Instead he was appointed ambassador; he presented his credentials 
but made no state entry, a piece of economy which annoyed the 
British Factory. He was also given credentials to King Charles, 
while Paul retained his rank as minister, so with the two salaries 
father and son did quite well, though they both complained with 
some justice of the expense of the post. John Methuen’s ill-health 
now restricted his movements; owing to an attack of gout he had 
to be carried on to the ship at Portsmouth; but Paul could always 
represent him in the field; he was present at Cadiz, and in 1704 
he was to attend the king on campaign. As he was able, active, and 
loyal, this was a great help to Methuen’s influence. 
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- Methuen had full powers to clear up outstanding questions by 
making an additional treaty if necessary. Weak as she was, Portugal 
refused to be coerced, and her refusal to take orders by sea or land 
was a thorn in the allied side. By sea Methuen tried to reach a 
gentleman’s agreement. Portugal would have the 12 ships and the 
convoys she wanted by means of polite requests, but there would 
be nothing laid down in writing. By land, although the Portuguese 
refused to take orders from any foreign general, they were anxious 
to have officers to instruct their army, and an article to this effect 
had been included in the treaty. The sea powers had waited for the 
emperor to provide catholics, but none were sent, and then they 
quarrelled with the Portuguese about payment and the few who 
came out as volunteers, such as the gunner and engineer John 
Richards, were kept hanging about for months. All parties were 
aware of the need of the Portuguese army of men to train them and 
of the difficulties, particularly those of religion, but were half- 
hearted in tackling the subject. It was hard to find men of the right 
calibre, who were content to serve in comparatively subordinate 
positions. A few, such as Richards, and the Huguenot engineer 
Carle, proved themselves invaluable, and during his few weeks in 
Lisbon George of Hesse-Darmstadt did not think it beneath him 
to drill the Portuguese levies, but a few were not enough. Also the 
allied plan to enlist priests to accompany the troops as liaison 
officers never came to anything. 

On his return John Methuen naturally thought of commercial 
matters. He had in mind the need for a commercial treaty with 
Spain and took this up with the Almirante of Castile. In return for 
a loan to pay for the recruitment of Spanish deserters he obtained a 
lien on the customs duties payable on certain exports from Spanish 
ports. In so doing he did much of the groundwork for the later 
negotiations of James Stanhope for a commercial treaty and for 
those ultimately concluded at Utrecht. He also planned an Aszento 
treaty, to replace the Aszento for the carriage of slaves to the Spanish 
West Indies in force with Bourbon Spain, and inquired whether 
the Royal African Company could act as principal or some other 
body of men should be found; in other words, he anticipated the 
South Sea Company.?? 

The Almirante played Methuen off against Schonenberg, who 
was alarmed, and still more provoked, when he heard of Methuen's 
commercial treaty with Portugal. The Portuguese had long 
refused to remove the restrictions on the import of English 
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coloured cloth, but now there was a shortage of cloth, and the 
native industries, which they had hoped to promote, were flagging, 
partly because the Inquisition had made trouble about the Jewish 
and New Christian labour imported to work in them. Methuen 
had brought a large sum in cash with him to pay the first instal- 
ments of the subsidies due to Portugal under the treaties and was 
for a short time a popular character. Alegrete was ready to treat 
with him, provided that Portugal received favourable treatment 
for the trade in Portuguese wines with England. Methuen managed 
the appearance of a concession by undertaking that Portuguese 
wines should always pay a third less duty than French wines; he 
was safe to do this, for French wines were prohibited during the 
war, and even in time of peace since 1697 had been subjected to 
crippling duties. Da Cunha recommended holding out for better 
terms, but before his recommendation was received back from 
London, Alegrete had reached an agreement with Methuen. Like 
Cadaval and many other noblemen, Alegrete himself owned vine- 
yards and stood to profit by an increase in the export of wines. 
Their vineyards were mostly in the Lisbon area, which benefited 
more than that of Oporto during the war. ‘The concession cost 
Parliament nothing, and the duties on wines, including Portuguese 
wines, were raised again quite soon; indeed it was not until the end 
of the war that the treaty made much difference to the wine trade, 
butin 1713 its existence was a principal obstacle to the grant of most- 
favoured-nation treatment to French imports and to the lower- 
ing of customs duties in their favour. Thus it became the cornerstone 
of Anglo-Portuguese relations for many years. For the time 
being the cloth trade was safeguarded by wartime demand rather 
than by the treaty, but the removal of the restrictions helped 
the import of the more expensive qualities, including that of 
Spanish cloth, which was only a minor part of the total trade, but 
happened to be a speciality of the Methuen family business. ‘The 
most obvious immediate result of the treaty was to embitter 
the relations between Methuen and Schonenberg; the latter 
immediately claimed most-favoured-nation treatment for Dutch 
cloth; this was refused for some time, but in 1705 Schonen- 
berg concluded a treaty similar to the Methuen treaty. However, 
it had little effect, for the Dutch imported little Portuguese wine 
and although their cloth competed with English cloth, the trade in 
it never developed to any great extent.?! 

The English upper classes gave up their taste for French wines 
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with regret, but by the end of the war Portuguese wines had 
dominated the market for 25 years and had become established. It 
is doubtful whether the tide of trade could have been turned back 
towards France, even if Bolingbroke’s commercial treaty had been 
fully executed, but the treaty with Portugal blocked any such 
possibility. The wine trade was not sufficient to turn the balance 
of trade in favour of Portugal, but it narrowed the gap, and 
although the export of bullion was disliked by the Portuguese, the 
happy increase of the production of the mines of Brazil enabled 
them to afford it, and they were obliged to connive at it, although 
their law forbade it. The flow of gold helped London to succeed 
Amsterdam as a centre of the money market and financed trade 
with Portugal, and through Portugal to Brazil. It was a kind of 
reverse development to that towards the common market of our 
day, and the flow of bullion also extended England’s overseas 
trade in another direction towards the Far East, for with gold one 
could acquire silver, which was in great demand there. So the 
opening of the back door to the Brazilian market played a part in 
opening the way to the future empire of India. 

As paymaster Methuen became responsible for the payment 
of the emperor’s third, which devolved on the sea powers and on 
England alone when the Dutch refused to contribute. Some time 
elapsed before he received permission to do so, but in early 
December when he was contemplating the commercial treaty, he 
paid half a million dollars due for the English third upon the 
exchange of ratifications. Schonenberg for his part paid no cash 
for the Dutch subsidy except 60,000 crowns spent by Portugal in 
Holland on supplies; he only credited the Portuguese with the 
proceeds of the tax on Setubal salt due to the States General as a 
result of the transfer to them of the debt due to the Dutch West 
Indies Company. *? 

The Portuguese soon found that they were running up bigger 
bills than the subsidies could pay. Pedro anticipated a great expense 
for hospitality to Charles and pledged his family estates to raise a 
loan of £125,000 to meet his commitments. He was running short 
of money even before hostilities for Portugal began and was glad to 
take the opportunity to sequestrate as much of the cargo of a 
Spanish treasure-ship driven ashore in the Algarve as he could 
save from the local inhabitants. As war was not declared, this was 
not a lawful prize and was to be the cause of long disputes years 
later. The Almirante was also soon in need of money; he approached 
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Schonenberg for a loan, but had better luck with Methuen, who 
advanced 200,000 dollars on the security of the Spanish customs. 
He also offered as security his own private fortune in jewels, 
tapestries, and pictures supposed to be worth 30,000 dollars, and 
the duchy of Rio Seco and Modena in Castile, together with the 
county of Modica in Sicily valued at 60—70,000 and 30-40,000 
dollars. Schonenberg wrote optimistically about the king’s efforts 
to provide horses, and boats to take the troops and other supplies 
up the Tagus. But long delays increased the expenses and over the 
New Year the king fell ill. In February he was stricken by the 
death from smallpox of his eldest surviving daughter, still a little 
girl. Thus when Charles finally arrived in March, he found a 
scene of confusion and sadness.?? 

The entry of the fleet into the Mediterranean in 1703, on which 
the emperor had so much insisted, had proved a disappointment. 
The fleet had made a brave show in the T'agus, so that Portuguese 
nobles had positively asked to sail with it, and during the cruise to 
Italy the enemy kept well out of sight, but Shovell carried no 
landing force and the emperor had no troops to meet him. So he 
could intervene neither in Italy nor in favour of the Cevennois. He 
had shown the flag and encouraged Savoy to join the alliance, but 
nothing more positive, and he left no ships in Lisbon, though the 
Dutch left six. 
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4 
King Charles in Portugal 


THROUGHOUT the treaty negotiations the Portuguese had 
insisted that the allies must bring the archduke to Portugal with 
a sufficient army to place him on the Spanish throne. The allies 
were reluctant to accept this obligation, and so was the emperor, 
who feared for the safety of his son, and if obliged to let him go, 
would have preferred to send him to Italy first. But operations in 
the Peninsula and the entry of the sea powers into the Mediter- 
ranean were dependent on winning the alliance of Portugal, so 
both the emperor and the allies had to agree. The sea powers cared 
little who reigned in Spain, but they were anxious to have commer- 
cial privileges there, and were sometimes inclined to think that the 
war might be won there. In any case, they needed Spain for their 
Mediterranean operations and even when their aim of enthroning 
King Charles in Madrid receded and the whole peninsular war 
became burdensome, their treaty obligations made it very hard for 
them to shed their commitment. Furthermore, the emperor in the 
last years of the war had fewer preoccupations for the safety of his 
own territories and had achieved his ambitions in Italy; he 
therefore began to fight his own war in Spain, but still expected the 
allies to support him. But in the first years of the war he left the 
peninsular war to the sea powers and contributed nothing except 
the person of Charles and his suite. 

Although the maritime powers had recognized Philip V in 1701, 
the archduke was proclaimed king of Spain in Vienna in mid- 
September; he left at once in order to avoid difficulties of prece- 
dence with his brother the Archduke Joseph, king of the Romans. 
The allies had been chafing at the emperor’s procrastination, which 
was holding up operations against Spain, but when the new king 
reached Diisseldorf, he had to wait another three weeks, because 
the Dutch were not ready to receive him. Even so, he should have 
left Holland in November, but he was delayed by a spell of bad 
weather, which culminated on 27 November in the Great Storm 
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which swept up the Channel and the North Sea, doing great 
damage to shipping. This made it hard for the admiralty to muster 
the ships to convoy the king and aroused misgivings about his 
safety, for the French were hoping to intercept him. However, he 
reached Portsmouth without further incident at the end of 
December and went on board Admiral Rooke’s flagship, the Royal 
Katherine, which had been specially fitted to receive him. Thence 
he set out for Petworth and for Windsor to pay a brief visit to the 
queen. ‘The English public were delighted to see a king and he 
made a triumphal progress. Count Wratislaw had smoothed over 
all difhculties of protocol and the ceremonies went swimmingly. 
There was even time for Marlborough, Godolphin, Lichtenstein, 
and Wratislaw to talk a little business. They discussed the merits 
of an attack on Badajoz or of an invasion of Old Castile with the 
hope of marching directly to Madrid, and decided in favour of the 
latter plan. They also devoted a little time to Marlborough’s plans 
and it was upon this occasion that the march to the Moselle, 
which later grew into the march to the Danube, was mooted. 

The success of the visit promoted a feeling of euphoria which 
lasted for several weeks, and Charles himself made a good im- 
pression. He was at this time a tall, nice-looking boy of eighteen. 
He lacked English, but he spoke several other languages and 
impressed people with his intelligence and good sense. His manners 
were perfect and he was gracious. But there was a winter sunshine 
about his affability which did not warm into a smile. His im- 
perturbable appearance concealed as yet a good deal of diffidence, 
as well as simple human feelings and genuine musical and even 
artistic taste. But already an acute consciousness of his own 
dignity and of the respect due to his majesty were his dominating 
feelings. On board ship he faced up to storms manfully and 
interested himself in all that went on and in the amusements which 
were offered to him. Rooke reported that he had a schoolboy 
appetite and ate at dinner enough to keep a Lazarus for eight 
months. But an extract from this ship’s logbook illustrates his care 
for his dignity. Being on the quarter-deck with the admiral 


A lad who was coming down from the main-top by the halyards 
missed his hold and fell down on the quarter-deck very near the 
king and the admiral. He was very much hurt and broke his left 
arm. The king looked very much surprised and left the deck. 


The naval officers showed concern for the fate of the luckless boy, 
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but the king made no comment on this intrusion into his royal 
giiesetice:" 

To accommodate the king half the guns had been taken out of 
the flagship and state rooms with crimson hangings had been 
installed. A butt of canary and several dozen bottles of Hermitage 
were sent on board, though the king drank little except an occasional 
glass to toast the queen. His personal tastes were modest, but not 
so the panoply which surrounded him. The navy were hard put 
to it to find shipping to take 450 persons, a hundred more than had 
been expected, and endless impedimenta including 40 old post- 
waggons and coaches. But he had not even a bodyguard with him, 
and only a few officers, some of whom were with Prince George of 
Hesse-Darmstadt, who himself had a suite of 32 persons.? 

The king's principal adviser was Prince Anton Florian von 
Lichtenstein. He had been a competent tutor and was very loyal, 
but was a pompous stickler and was generally described as 
alternately arrogant and pusillanimous, irresolute, obstinate, and 
nearly always wrong. The sway which he had held as tutor 
preserved him for some time and the king never had the heart to 
get rid of him, though after a time he began to ignore his advice. 
A man who might have been helpful to the king was Prince 
George. He too was proud, and often difficult and headstrong, but 
he had a good deal of commonsense and long practical military 
experience. He aspired to a high military command and was 
actually appointed commander-in-chief of the king’s army in 
Spain and his adviser on military matters. When the king reached 
Lisbon, the prince took part in the councils of state, but the 
Almirante of Castile was careful to keep him out of the limelight 
and he was soon sent with Rooke on board the fleet to the Mediter- 
ranean. He was a general without an army and took with him only 
a few followers; meanwhile he was able neither to advise the king 
nor to drill the Portuguese army, a highly necessary task in which 
he could have shown competence. 

The king sailed in the first week of January as soon as he had 
returned from Windsor. Wratislaw was again anxious about his 
safety, as the Dutch squadron under Admiral Callenburgh, which 
was to have reinforced the fleet, had been driven as far as Norway 
by the Great Storm and had not shown up again yet. But the king’s 
only enemies proved to be winter and rough weather, which drove 
him back to Torbay from Cape Finisterre and then kept him at 
St Helens until the middle of February. George had gone ahead in 
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a frigate to herald his arrival in Lisbon, where the failure of the 
fleet to follow him caused consternation, of which the French were 
not slow to take advantage. 

Callenburgh finally appeared unharmed, but he had failed to 
embark in Holland the reinforcements supposed to be ready there 
for the land army. Wratislaw attributed this to malice on the part 
of Rooke, though he does not seem to have been at fault.* 
Wratislaw would have liked to see Rooke superseded as well as 
Methuen, but he thought it prudent to leave them alone for the 
time being. 

The king at last sailed from the Isle of Wight in the last week of 
February, and with a good following wind unexpectedly bowled 
into the Tagus on 6 March ahead of any news of his coming. The 
French ambassador, who had been alternately packing and 
unpacking his bags for some days, finally gave up the struggle to 
make Pedro back out of his latest alliance, and left Lisbon. This 
obstacle removed, Pedro roused himself from his illness and his 
mourning to order fireworks and general rejoicing, while Charles 
entered Lisbon under triumphal arches amid general acclamation. 
John Methuen, not least, felt immense relief, though he was laid 
up with gout and could take no part in the celebrations. The fleet 
was made welcome and Rooke was presented with a diamond- 
hilted sword. After a very few days he sailed again to cruise in the 
Straits, leaving the Royal Katherine and several other ships to be 
refitted in Lisbon.? 

To help him take possession of his kingdom Charles could look 
in theory to an allied army of 40,000 men. For his auxiliary troops 
Pedro was to receive a million pieces-of-eight a year (£150,000) 
for 6 months campaigning and a single payment of half a million to 
equip them. As the emperor could contribute neither money nor 
men, the sea powers had to provide his share; this meant that 
England undertook the whole burden, for the Dutch refused to 
pay a penny more than their quota of a third. The English made 
all their initial payments in full, though their quota of men fell 
short; the Dutch with only half as many men to provide were more 
successful, but they met their subsidies by book entries only, 
credited to the account of the Dutch West Indies Company in 
payment of their claim against Portugal. Pedro was supposed to 
supply horses and transport at allied cost, but fell far short of 
doing so. The allies were to provide gunpowder, artillery, and 
other requisites. They too were often behindhand, and though the 
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Portuguese had made great preparations, when the fleet was first 
expected, their efforts were upset by the delay; stores had been 
dispersed or had gone bad, and nothing was ready. 

The king’s illness had meant a grave setback, for he had been 
the life and soul of the preparations. Unfortunately he did not 
always get good value for his money. In Holland his minister, 
Sousa Pacheco, enjoyed himself ordering royal tents, embroidered 
with great gold flowers, hangings of green velvet, and saddles and 
saddle cloths with silver and gold thread; when these reached 
Lisbon, everybody flocked to admire them, including the nuncio, 
but what the army needed more was weapons, and corn, barley, 
and horses. To do them justice the king and his ministers did not 
forget these, but the money soon ran out, and there were many 
mistakes, delays, and extravagances. Even da Cunha in London 
thought too much had been spent on Charles’s reception. The king 
borrowed a million dollars privately with some difficulty, but the 
troops were still not properly equipped. For this the English 
purveyors, or the Dutch, as well as the Portuguese contractors 
were to blame. Methuen complained that muskets arrived without 
bayonets, and pistols for whole troops of dragoons failed to be 
delivered. The requirements for the dockyards were also short; 
the admiralty did not meet Methuen’s request for a hulk to serve 
as a depot for other equipment. In this respect the Dutch were more 
efficient; they sent a hulk and by land General Fagel arranged 
transport up the river to take the troops away from the unhealthy 
conditions of Lisbon. 

The English commanding general, Schomberg, had a reputation 
for impatience, and at least for getting on with things, but he hung 
about in Lisbon doing little except complain and quarrel with the 
Portuguese about matters of precedence. Methuen tried to make 
the peace, but all was at sixes and sevens, and the troops after 
many weeks on board ship with inadequate rations were many of 
them unfit for service: the Portuguese tried to hospitalize them, 
but they had not the accommodation. 

If the wellbeing of the men was a problem, that of the horses 
was equally so. Both Pedro and the Almirante gave thought to the 
subject, and the Almirante pointed out that the Spanish mounted 
troops, both cavalry and dragoons, were their strong point and 
efforts must be made to equal them. He insisted that the dragoons 
should be mounted as well as the cavalry and that the allow- 
ance for the purchase of dragoon horses should be 40 milrets 
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(£11 10s. od.), the same as that for cavalry horses. The king tried 
hard to find the number stipulated, which was 5,000 for his own 
forces and 2,000 for the allies. At one time he claimed to have 
collected 2,010 horses for the allies; but he had only done this by 
scouring the kingdom and conscripting horses from noble families 
in Lisbon and from the clergy; he admitted that the best horses 
were got from Spain, and that many of those he had found were 
unsuitable, and that if more were needed they would have to be 
imported. The French ambassador had been quietly buying up 
horses and spiriting them away, and by the spring a number of 
those bought in the autumn had died or disappeared. 'To supply 
the allies he left his own cavalry short, but many of the animals 
he offered were rejected as unsuitable to carry heavy Englishmen 
and Dutchmen and their equipment. ‘This was often a mistake, for 
the local Rosinantes, in spite of a miserable appearance, were often 
better fitted to subsist and to stand the climate. The French were 
to find this in the coming campaign, when their French horses 
died of the heat and their Spanish horses for lack of barley, which 
they had not realized was their staple diet, as soon as the spring 
forage had dried up. ‘Throughout the war the Spanish cavalry 
were better; the allies tried to remedy their weakness by importing 
horses from Morocco, Ireland, or even Holland or Germany, but 
this was a long, costly, and difficult business; the Moors probably 
could have provided the nearest horses and the best for the 
purpose.’ 

Rooke returned in the middle of April. He had taken three 
valuable prizes, but had seen no sign of the French fleet. The 
Portuguese expected him to cruise in the vicinity to protect the 
Portuguese coasts and Rooke had promised Methuen that some 
means would be found of satisfying Portuguese requirements 
without giving up the cherished British right to take precedence 
everywhere at sea. But the question did not arise, for Rooke was 
determined to take the whole of his fleet into the Mediterranean. 
He had received secret instructions to do this and a great deal 
besides. If the French laid siege to Nice and the duke of Savoy 
required his help there, he was to give it, or alternatively to take 
part in a joint expedition with him against Toulon. An equal 
obligation was laid on him to engage the French fleet, wherever he 
could find it, and these objectives were to have priority over the 
descents on Cadiz or Barcelona, though he was still to threaten 
these in order to cover up the first designs. Subsidiary orders 
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included a number of plans, which would have required at least 
three fleets to execute them all. ‘They included the protection of 
English interests in Florence and of imperial interests throughout 
Italy and in the Adriatic, the destruction of the French squadron 
in the Straits, intervention in Provence and Languedoc on behalf 
of the Cevennois, and the encouragement of the Algerians to join 
the allies. So although his original orders provided for an agreed 
number of ships being left in Portuguese waters, Rooke regarded 
his secret orders as superseding them.? 

The Portuguese had no objection to Rooke making a descent on 
a Spanish port, provided that he left a few ships in Lisbon, but 
Pedro had pointed out from the first that a landing force would be 
required. Rooke only had marines, who could not be spared ashore 
for long, and it was proposed to make up the deficiency by supply- 
ing two Portuguese regiments. Prince George pushed for this 
plan, but the Almirante of Castile failed to support him whole- 
heartedly, and although Pedro promised the troops, they were 
some way inland and unlikely to be ready in time. Rooke refused 
to wait any longer or to leave any ships behind. Pedro was very 
angry and demanded a categorical reply to his two questions 
about the security of Portugal and the observance of the treaties, 
for he argued that the fleet's departure would Jeopardize Portugal 
and be a breach of faith. Methuen contradicted him, telling him 
that the safety of Portugal lay in the containment of the enemy 
fleet by engaging it, and the place to look for the enemy fleet was in 
the Mediterranean. But the allied ministers could not help feeling 
that there was justice in the king's contention and Methuen 
himself had qualms; it was true that although Spain had been 
provoked by the king's manifesto to declare war, the king had 
infringed the treaty by failing to declare war on France, but he 
was facing a real danger of the invasion of his country by land, and 
by sea, if the French fleet chose to intervene. Methuen, like the 
other ministers, had no knowledge of Rooke's secret instructions 
and he went down with his colleagues to the flagship to beg Rooke 
to reconsider his decision to depart. They were supported by the 
Dutch admiral, who was equally in the dark. But Rooke was 
inflexible and put to sea on 8 May. There was general consterna- 
tion and the same day news came that the enemy had crossed the 
frontier.? 

Methuen's argument was proved right, for a few days later the 
Brest fleet passed down the coast, but made no attempt to molest 
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Portugal. Rooke’s presence could not have helped the land forces 
much, and the rumour of his attempt on Barcelona was actually to 
help the recapture of Penamacor, one of the few Portuguese 
successes in the coming campaign. But Rooke’s departure had 
been unnecessary, for a revocation of the secret orders was on the 
way, because the duke of Savoy neither required him at Nice, nor 
was able to assist an operation against Toulon. Nice was not after 
all being attacked, but he was quite unable to fulfil the somewhat 
vague promises made a few weeks earlier to provide 5,000 or 
6,000 troops, particularly as no reliance could now be placed on 
Rooke bringing anything more than his 2,000 marines. So 
Rooke’s departure from Lisbon achieved little to offset the lasting 
disillusion felt in Portugal as a result of his apparent desertion. At 
the end of June Admiral Shovell arrived and embittered the 
Portuguese further by refusing to leave a single ship in Lisbon, 
though the invasion scare was at its height and Lisbon itself was 
threatened. 

A stream of deserters and refugees from Spain continued to 
bring very favourable reports of the situation there, which were 
generally accepted by allied diplomatists. The Almirante of Castile 
counted on the support of the nobles and Schonenberg predicted 
a pro-Habsburg rising. But although the nobles were antagonized 
by the efforts to reduce their political power, King Philip followed 
the advice of his grandfather to show them all possible considera- 
tion personally. This policy took the edge off their opposition and 
in fact Philip’s position improved steadily after his return from 
Naples in January. Patriotic feeling rallied round him and his 
lively Savoyard queen, and the suspicions aroused by his going to 
Naples were forgotten. French advisers were not lacking in Spain. 
They met with many frustrations and were often sent packing, but 
their ideas gradually infiltrated, and although Spaniards hated 
innovations, particularly if they were sponsored by foreigners, they 
swallowed some of them in the end when introduced by Spaniards 
such as Melchor de Macanaz. Spain soon reacted to invasion by 
asserting herself, but in 1704 French influence was paramount 
and the army invading Portugal was largely French and com- 
manded by French generals. The duke of Berwick!? went to 
Badajoz and was joined there by Philip. 

The enemy army consisted of about 28,000 men, 14,000 under 
Berwick and Philip in the centre, 9,000 under Ronquillo in the 
north, and 5,000 under Tilly Tzerclaes south of the Tagus. The 
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French contingent numbered 12,000; in the whole of Spain 
Philip mustered nominally 17,000 foot and 6,000 horse, but about 
half the army of Tzerclaes and the majority of Berwick’s troops 
were French, and so were several of the leading generals, de Bay 
for instance, and D’Asfeld, while Tzerclaes came from Flanders. 
Except for one or two crack regiments the Spanish troops were a 
motley crew, but the French were also very mixed, having many 
Irish among them, and Cevennois of doubtful loyalty. Galway 
tried to recruit some of them for his own forces, but at this stage 
the Cevennois were found unsuitable for service in Portugal and 
most of them were sent to England. These formed the major part 
of the deserters from Spain, but there were others; their number 
encouraged the illusion that Spain was ripe for revolt, but a large 
proportion of those who came over did not care whom they served, 
provided that they drew pay and rations. The Spaniards formed the 
major part of the cavalry and had better horses than the French; 
the latter were better trained and disciplined, but their horses, 
if French, could not stand the climate, while their Spanish 
mounts suffered, because Frenchmen did not know to provide the 
barley they needed to feed them.!? 

The allied army could only muster 21,000 men, far fewer than 
the 12,000 allied troops and 15,000 Portuguese regulars and 13,000 
auxiliaries specified by the treaty. Of these 9,000 were in the 
Beira under Minas and 9,000 in the Alentejo under Schomberg. In 
the centre where Berwick attacked, Baron Nicolas Fagel had only 
2,000 Dutch, while near the frontier Castelo Branco had a 
Portuguese garrison and there were a few small defended places.'4 

The Portuguese army under Minas was preparing to advance 
from the Upper Beira to Ciudad Rodrigo and thence into Castile. 
It was wholly Portuguese save for two Dutch battalions and 400 
Dutch horse, who joined up when Fagel found he could not 
subsist them in the south. Schomberg with the English and some 
Portuguese hoped to advance towards Badajoz. From the begin- 
ning there was jealousy between English, Dutch, and Portuguese, 
and wrangling about the ranks of the senior officers, but similar 
quarrels disturbed relations between Spaniards and French. Fagel 
said he would rather go home than serve under an Englishman, but 
he deferred to Minas, who could be thought of as acting for the 
king. 

Antonio Luis de Souza, marquis of Minas, was the leading 
Portuguese general. He was often depicted as an old man; this 
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the count of Galveas, governor of arms in the Alentejo, where most 
of the fighting was to take place, and senior to Schomberg, 
certainly was, for he was over eighty. Minas's experience dated 
back to the war of independence, but he was only just sixty. He 
was courageous to the point of imprudence and loyal, but he had 
no experience of war on the scale to which he was now committed. 
He was touchy about precedence, but this was a fault from which 
few contemporary generals were immune. Of his Portuguese 
colleagues one of the most notable was Luis Manoel de Tavora, 
5th count of Atalaya. He had been a lieutenant-general of cavalry 
in the war of independence and this was the rank in which he 
served until his death at the siege of Alcantara in 1706. His son, 
the 6th count, followed in his footsteps as an intrepid cavalry 
leader and served through all the campaigns 1n Spain, succeeding 
Minas as commander of the Portuguese there. The families of 
Minas and Atalaya were closely linked by marriage and Minas's 
son, who also became a general, married a daughter of the marquis 
of Alegrete. Before rejoining the Portuguese army in 1704 and 
receiving a pardon, both the generals’ sons had been exiled for 
some years for the part they took in the murder of a Portuguese 
judge in a quarrel about precedence. During their absence they 
served in the imperial army and gained some experience of the 
latest forms of warfare. But the majority of Portuguese officers 
had no recent experience; they were brave enough, but inclined 
to think of war as a tournament, in which one took one’s turn in 
the lists and then went home again. Galveas was a fine old man, 
who had received his baptism of fire in 1640 and had been wounded 
22 times fighting in India against the Mahrattas. Fagel said that he 
still had more sense than most of the other generals, but admitted 
himself that he could no longer grasp anything quickly and under 
pressure of work often signed orders without understanding them. 
There were one or two officers like Antonio de Couto Castelo 
Branco, who gave good service; he was one of the few who left 
memoirs of his campaigns, but professional soldiers were few and 
far between.!* 

The Spanish army, as has been mentioned, had several leading 
generals of French or foreign birth. The arrangements to provide 
the Portuguese with senior foreign officers did not have much 
success. Colonel John Richards gave good service in an advisory 
capacity and so did the Huguenot Carle, who eventually had 
general's rank; the Huguenot marquis de Montandre commanded 
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a regiment, but great patience and tact were required to be 
acceptable and the Portuguese army did not benefit by this leaven 
as had been intended. Fagel set out on 9 May to join Minas at 
Almeida, but found himself facing Berwick's army before he 
reached Castelo Branco. King Pedro had meant to join him, but 
was delayed by the panic in Lisbon caused by Rooke's departure 
and a rumour that the French fleet with a landing force was 
approaching. He left at the end of May, followed by Charles, but 
got no further than Santarem. Some of his baggage had gone 
ahead and was taken by the enemy.!$ 

Minas had been impatient to invade Spain before war was 
declared on 27 April, but had to wait for orders. No sooner had 
they come than counter-orders followed to march to the Tagus to 
block the advance of Berwick. He had already crossed the frontier 
and could have taken Ciudad Rodrigo, so he was reluctant to give 
up his objective, and turned southward slowly, hoping always for 
another counter-order. After the shaming Portuguese defeats, 
Paul Methuen was afraid that Minas's hot temper would get the 
better of him and tempt him to do something rash, but he did not 
seriously try to engage Berwick. John Richards thought that he 
would have done better to continue with his original plan, for he. 
would have found ample supplies in Castile and would probably 
have obliged Berwick to retire to meet his threat.!? 

South of the Tagus, Schomberg was persuaded to send two 
regiments to Porto Alegre and one to Castelo de Vide. The Portu- 
guese were making a bridge over the Tagus at Vila Velha, but they 
were surprised by the enemy, who brought pontoons down the 
river to make a bridge there themselves. So Schomberg was cut 
off from Fagel and Minas, while the enemy on both sides of the 
river remained in touch with each other. Schomberg's appoint- 
ment had been specially requested by Pedro, because his father 
had played so good a part in the war against Spain, and Schomberg 
himself had served with him. Methuen feared that Schomberg's 
impetuous nature would be the trouble, but on the contrary he was 
inactive. He became embroiled in quarrels and was so depressed 
by the lack of preparation all around him that he allowed Tilly 
Tzerclaes with an army not superior in numbers and of very 
indifferent quality to march right past his camp at Estremoz 
without interference. Luckily, Tzerclaes was equally sluggish 
until Berwick crossed the river to stir him, or the campaign would 
have gone even worse. 
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The main attack fell not on Schomberg, but on Fagel near 
Castelo Branco. He had two Dutch regiments and some Portu- 
guese with him and was greatly outnumbered, but managed for 
some distance to beat a steady and slow retreat. An appeal for 
help to Pedro had been answered, but the Portuguese regiment 
of marines sent as a reinforcement advanced at a snail's pace, 
marching two hours only in the day. They were still a mile or two 
away when Fagel was caught by the enemy in the mountains; the 
hillsides were too steep for cavalry, but the enemy infantry scaled 
them and were able to outflank Fagel. Most of his men were killed 
or taken prisoner, and he himself escaped with difficulty towards 
Abrantes, where he was joined by the two Dutch battalions, 
which were retreating from Vila Velha, whence they had been 
driven by the enemy, down the Tagus. He also met the Portuguese 
marines, who in retreat marched much better.!$ 

It looked as if the victorious enemy could march to Abrantes or 
even to Lisbon, but Berwick had not meant to go further, and 
instead of pursuing Fagel he crossed the Tagus to occupy Porto 
Alegre and to renew the siege of Castelo de Vide, which had 
repelled one assault. In Porto Alegre the bishop and clergy had 
forced a capitulation and Stanhope's regiment was taken prisoner; 
the same fate had befallen Stewart's regiment in Castelo de Vide, 
where the Portuguese had joined in a stout defence, but had been 
frightened into capitulation by Berwick’s threats that he would 
massacre the whole civilian population.!? 

Colonel James Stanhope had been obliged by a serious illness 
to leave his regiment, the 11th Foot, at Porto Alegre and to join 
Methuen at his quinta near Lisbon, where he was convalescing 
from the bad chill he had caught during his visit to Rooke's 
flagship. Stanhope thought the Portuguese situation was hopeless 
unless the enemy were stopped by a lack of provisions or felt that 
it was dangerous to hazard Philip so far in enemy country, while 
Minas was still in a position to counter-attack. T'his was what in 
fact happened. Berwick had been astonished by the lack of organ- 
ized resistance, but equally surprised by the vigour of the peasants 
in guerrilla attacks on his communications and in fighting back in 
the villages. Stragglers went in danger of their lives and several 
convoys had been intercepted. The loss of a convoy with a number 
of horses and a quantity of supplies after the minor victory at 
Monsanto had appreciable after-effects. Minas had not ventured 
on any major engagement, but he had not been negligible, having 
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defeated the Spaniards at Fuente Guinaldo just over the Spanish 
frontier and having gained other minor successes. For the enemy 
supply was a serious problem. There were no roads for carts, east 
to west, and food and ammunition were running short. ‘The heat 
was decimating man and beast. There were also intrigues to 
reckon with in Madrid, and the king, whose presence was a heavy 
responsibility, had fallen ill and was anxious to get back to his wife. 
So Berwick ordered a retreat, and after destroying the defences of 
the towns captured, the invading army melted away as fast as it 
had come.?? T'o the Portuguese it seemed a miracle and some of 
them began to boast again that they would soon be marching to 
Madrid; but Fagel had lost the best part of two battalions and the 
English two entire regiments. Before that Schomberg reported 
that 600 men had died, and 200, mostly Irish, had deserted, while 
50 officers had failed to join their regiments. In early August the 
five regiments at Estremoz were reckoned to have 2,495 effectives 
and to be 840 short of their strength. The Dutch with a quota of 
4,000 only, instead of 8,000, were almost as many.?! 

Colonel Richards remarked that with bread, artillery, and a few 
officers they could have had a glorious campaign. This was true 
enough, for if the allies had kept their forces together, they would 
not have been inferior in number, and their bases for supply were 
nearer at hand than those of the enemy. The Portuguese could 
subsist on very little and would have been good material, if they 
had had officers to lead them. But few Portuguese officers had seen 
recent active service.?? 

The English regiments, except those captured at Porto Alegre 
and Castelo de Vide, saw little fighting, and the cavalry were very 
short of horses. The Dutch had managed a little better. Fagel had 
a good reputation and his men were better disciplined than most of 
the British regiments, which had largely been disbanded during 
the peace. But Fagel, like Schomberg, was utterly daunted by the 
unfamiliar conditions. He had a trying time, first when he had to 
face the main onslaught of the enemy, and then after joining 
Minas in trying to provide his men with the barest necessities. 
He could see nothing but the inefficiency, alternating with bursts 
of over-confidence, which surrounded him. He compared the 
Portuguese to men trying to scale a high tower without a ladder, or 
to reach the moon with their short arms. He expected the standards 
of Flanders, which were to be found neither in Portugal nor in 
Spain, and thought that nothing was being done to solve the 
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_ problems which to him were so obvious. Yet the king and his 
ministers were aware of them and were constantly being pressed by 
the foreign ministers to tackle them; great efforts were in fact being 
made to remedy the three great faults, the dispersion of forces, 
the lack of corn, and the lack of horses, but in vain. Richards 
thought that the plan for the spring campaign had been sound; in 
the autumn the same plan was disastrous, not only because 
insufficient preparations had been made, but because the autumn 
did not provide the green fodder and the water to be found in the 
early summer. Minas had been prevented from taking his oppor- 
tunity in the spring, and in the autumn the difficulties were much 
greater, because all the local supplies had been used up.?? 

Methuen remarked that the contest was not between troops and 
troops, but between 'good order' and 'disorderly confusion', and it 
was not to be wondered at that order was too hard for disorder.?* 
But all parties were ashamed of their failure and anxious to do 
better. The first thing was to find a scapegoat. This was easy. It 
was unanimously agreed that Schomberg must go. There was 
talk of Ormonde or Portmore to succeed him, both men in the 
view of Richards unsuitable, but the Huguenot earl of Galway 
was acceptable to Pedro and was routed out of his retirement in 
Hampshire. He pleaded his age and infirmities, alas with only too 
good reason, but Godolphin would not excuse him, saying his mind 
was still in its full vigour, and his skill and address in reconciling 
the jarring humours of Portugal would do the common cause more 
good than the activity of a brisker general, who might be less 
tractable. Galway set out at once and the appointment was 
generally welcomed, except by Lord Portmore who went home in 
a huff. Galway was a great gentleman, used to Courts, and he had 
fought a sufficiency of battles, but he had not much professional 
military training, so that Fagel with 30 vears service regarded him 
as an amateur and perhaps as a carpet knight. He was certainly 
not the latter, and was patient, conscientious, diligent, and 
courageous. °° 

Galway reached Lisbon on 10 August. Fagel had joined Minas 
in mid-July and there was talk of carrying on through the summer 
and of renewing the invasion of Castile in search of corn supplies, 
but this idea was soon given up and the army went into summer 
quarters as was customary during the great heats. The English 
under General Wyndham, now reduced to 2,250 effectives, left 
Estremoz for Abrantes in early August and then joined Minas; 
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they were 6 weak battalions in no good shape; only 170 of the cavalry 
were mounted and these on very bad horses, which had first been 
rejected by the dragoons, but were all that Pedro could find for 
them. Some recruits landed at Oporto and were sent up to the 
Beira, but these were the only reinforcements to make up for their 
losses.?$ 

Methuen angered Schonenberg very much by admitting in the 
presence of Roque Monteiro that the allies, in view of their 
failure to produce their quota, could not be too exacting in 
requiring muster rolls from the Portuguese. Schonenberg's annoy- 
ance was understandable, as the Dutch quota, though smaller, was 
more nearly filled. Methuen felt that although the Portuguese 
must be kept up to the mark, it would be undiplomatic to press 
them too hard, for it only irritated them and they could always 
find an answer to awkward questions. In fact Monteiro produced 
a very reasonable-sounding statement, in which the difficulty and 
indeed the impossibility of making exact returns was explained and 
a case was argued for further additions to the subsidies. At the 
conferences of ministers private letters from the duke of Burgundy, 
from the French ambassador, and from Louis XIV himself, were 
read to show that Pedro was frank and open with his allies, and 
was rejecting these approaches. Schonenberg was unimpressed, 
but Methuen believed that the king was sincere and that allowances 
should be made in his favour. The king had been the first to insist 
that the allies should lend him a number of senior officers to give 
technical help. It was true that, as Richards found, any appearance 
of supervision was resented and the few officers seconded met with 
many difficulties. But it was a mistake to send so few and to wrangle 
about their salaries; the allies would have saved much money if 
they had handsomely defrayed these comparatively small expenses, 
for allied liaison officers, though much frustrated, would at least 
have been able to keep an eye on the situation and to inspire some 
improvements. One thing was sure. The Portuguese army was not 
below strength when it came to drawing rations. Richards remarked 
that they were good trenchermen and drew 35,000 rations. This 
agreed with the official total given by Monteiro, less 5,000 before 
Fagel joined Minas. No doubt Pedro had to pay the bill for them.?’ 

The king appointed new contractors to supply corn and barley 
and replaced the incumbents, an elderly lieutenant-general without 
experience and a man of no substance named Salvador Segundez. 
This was easy as their contracts expired at the end of July, but 
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changing horses in mid-stream caused many difficulties. It was 
late to place orders abroad and in Portugal Segundez had cornered 
the supplies and was able to hold Messrs Gomez, his successors, to 
ransom. At the outset of the campaign in the autumn bread and 
meat reached Minas in fair supply, but after a month there was a 
shortage and the army sometimes had to go three days without 
bread. This immobilized the army, though the Portuguese bore 
short commons with more fortitude than the English or the Dutch. 
This had been one of the reasons why Fagel could not march to 
join Minas sooner. In the Beira the army had no organization to 
maintain 20,000 men additionally burdened by the presence of two 
kings and their Courts. Perhaps if, regardless of caution, the army 
had plunged into Spain, as the Almirante of Castile recommended, 
it might have found bread, but water was short too, and though 
Minas had been in the neighbourhood since the spring, he had 
taken little pains to collate the information about the probable 
resources in the dry months and about the topography. Methuen 
had quite a good map of the river Agueda and the fords across it in 
Lisbon, but the generals seemed to know very little about it and 
could not agree on the best point to cross. Until the autumn floods 
the river had little water in it, but it flowed in a kind of gorge, so 
crossing was only practicable for an army at a few places. To settle 
this question Galway was reduced to taking Fagel and Paul 
Methuen with him on a personal reconnaissance. ‘They ran into 
some enemy fire, which killed a Catalan with them named Doran, 
and according to Methuen, Fagel took fright and insisted on 
turning back. Possibly his reason was not fear, but his opposition 
to any advance into Spain and desire not to be involved, but the 
upshot was the same.?? 

Pedro reached Almeida on 25 September and Charles a day or 
two later. They reviewed the troops and expressed polite satis- 
faction with the English regiments, but Charles came almost 
incognito, and refused to allow the loud salutes which would have 
informed his subjects over the frontier of his presence. Paul 
Methuen thought this a mistake, but Charles was in no sanguine 
mood after suffering an attack of dysentery, the scourge of summer 
visitors to Portugal. He had not been happy, for the warmth of his 
welcome had soon worn off, and he had been obliged to spend 
uncomfortable weeks in shabby quarters at Santarem, with little 
to do except to beg for money, to try to silence the quarrels of his 
courtiers, and by way of diversion to play cards with his servants 
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and to shoot at the bats and swallows in the evenings.?? He could 
only play a passive part. Lichtenstein was still his principal 
councillor and he was no great help. So when on 6 October the 
council of war met to take its final decision, he did not dare to 
press for a bold course. The Almirante was for moving into 
Spain and Pedro placed the responsibility squarely on Charles's 
shoulders, telling him that he had been brought to the frontier of 
his kingdom, and it was up to him to take the way forward to 
Madrid, or the way back towards Germany. Most of the generals 
agreed with Galway, who had had grave doubts about the cam- 
paign from the start, but had been unable to challenge a fait 
accompli. Fagel afterwards said that he would have backed an 
advance if proper measures had been taken, but he advised a 
retreat at the time, as did his colleagues.?? Charles said he could 
not presume to go against the views of so many experienced 
generals or to risk the lives of so many loyal subjects. Pedro felt 
very badly and for a day or two dallied wildly with far-fetched 
alternative plans such as to march to Alcantara to invade Spain 
from there, but then resigned himself to the inevitable.?! Amid 
torrents of rain, which deluged the parched countryside, the army 
broke up to find food as best it could; Methuen found good winter- 
quarters for the British at Abrantes, but they had a hard march 
there, subsisting on chestnuts, the only food of which there was 
plenty. 

Richards thought Minas might have succeeded if he had acted 
resolutely and quickly. Berwick had been ordered to take no risks 
and could not have kept Ciudad Rodrigo. The Portuguese army 
was perhaps not quite so bad as the English and Dutch professional 
soldiers judged, for it retired in good order, and Berwick did not 
venture to attack it, though at the last moment he had received 
authority to do so.?? 

While Marlborough had been winning the battle of Blenheim, 
and Rooke had taken Gibraltar and engaged the French fleet at 
Malaga, 20,000 men on the Spanish frontier had done nothing. The 
two kings returned very crestfallen and the post-mortem inquiries 
and recriminations about their defeats were bitterly renewed. The 
mortification was too much for Pedro, who fell seriously ill and 
was only intermittently viable until his death at the end of 1706. 
In January he had a stroke and for some months Catherine of 
Braganza acted as regent for him. She was an old lady in poor 
health, due to die herself in December 1705. She was wrapped up 
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in her devotions and averse to taking part in public affairs, but she 
accepted the situation and did her best. Priests surrounded her 
and many of her Court were Jacobites. She still signed herself as 
queen of England and had a nostalgia for the years she had spent 
there. Her task was not easy, for she was surrounded by intrigues, 
and her brother was apt to interfere whenever he convalesced a 
little: 99 

The decline of the king was a blow to the allies. For dynastic 
reasons he was the keenest of all on the war. Business bored him 
and he found it hard to concentrate, but young Paul Methuen 
could hold his attention for as long as three hours. He was almost 
as sealed off by protocol as the king of Spain in Madrid, who could 
not go to bed with his wife without being conducted there by a 
solemn court procession, but the proclivities which had damaged 
Pedro’s health had taken him round the town, where he had been 
accustomed to sleep with a good deal less ceremony; and in the 
process had learnt something about the common world. He was an 
expert on one subject of importance to the war, that of horses, 
though as a soldier he was a Balaclava type, who knew nothing 
about strategy: but at least he knew that an army had to eat and 
devoted much thought to the problem. Both Cadaval and Alegrete 
had military experience, but it was of a different kind of warfare 
and as out of date as that of their master. The other ministers were 
more literary figures and were confronted by problems of adminis- 
tration, which would have daunted anybody; in addition their 
hearts were not always in the task. So Pedro was not well served 
and his efforts were largely frustrated; but the loss of them lamed 
still more the Portuguese war effort; the allies flogged it into 
activity, but with ever more difficulty and decreasing results. 
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2 
The operations by sea 1704 


WHEN the fleet left Lisbon, Rooke’s overriding order was to 
sail up the Mediterranean to co-operate with the duke of Savoy, 
but he was also required to engage the French fleet, if possible, 
and to alarm the Spanish coast. His decision as to immediate 
action was to depend on the intelligence he received. 

The plan to attack Barcelona won an early place upon the allied 
agenda. In England it was generally expected and in Lisbon 
Methuen, Schonenberg, and the Dutch admiral had pressed the 
English admirals for an assurance that they would go to Barcelona, 
if their prior orders for Nice permitted.! 

Rooke was accompanied by George of Hesse-Darmstadt, the 
great exponent of the Barcelona plan. He was in touch with the 
dissidents and counted on the appearance of the fleet to promote 
a rising in favour of Charles. A Catalan emissary was on his way 
to Vienna to promise that the prince’s appearance would be the 
signal for this.? The prince had submitted a memorandum on the 
subject and had tried to arrange for a Portuguese landing force to 
go with the fleet, but Rooke could not wait for it and the only 
soldiers with him were the marines. 

In spite of their quarrels at Cadiz the prince was now on good 
terms with Rooke and the flag-officers, and admitted to councils of 
war as Charles’s representative. When Shovell had landed at 
Altea the previous year, he reported that not a hundred men in the 
whole province were loyal to Philip.? Repressive measures had 
damped enthusiasm in the meanwhile, but the allies were still 
welcomed there; there was no lack of provisions and there were 
many offers of support. The prince's stock went up; he did not 
feel that the situation justified his calling for an immediate rising, 
but he landed a Valencian named Basset y Ramos, who had 
accompanied Charles from Vienna, to forward letters of encourage- 
ment to his adherents, saying that liberation was on the way, and 
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that as soon as the fleet reached Barcelona, he would take steps to 
protect his partisans. He persuaded Rooke to send the frigate 
Lark ahead to deliver letters and manifestos near Barcelona. He 
also requested in writing that the fleet call at Barcelona and spend 
at least 24 hours there.* 

A diversion of possible help to the Catalans had been planned 
by Richard Hill, minister in Turin.? He had 4 frigates at his 
disposal, which he called his little fleet. Their aim was to keep 
the ways open from French privateers to the ports used by the 
duke of Savoy and, if possible, to help the Cevennois. There had 
been talk of raising an army of 6,000 refugees to support them. 
Rooke had orders to deliver arms to them and to destroy the salt- 
works near Cette. For the moment the army of 6,000 boiled down 
to three boatloads, which were escorted towards Languedoc by 
the Lyme and the Mary Galley. But they retreated when Rooke 
returned towards the Straits; one of the boats was taken by the 
French, one turned back to Italy, but the third with some Catalans 
aboard reached the Catalan coast. ‘The Cevennois diverted some 
French troops from Catalonia, but their movement was damped 
at this juncture by rumours that their leader, Cavalier, had come 
to terms with the French; the insurrection simmered on, but never 
attained the scale hoped for.$ 

One of George's staff, probably Baron Foerstner, left a diary. 
He was on board the Royal Katherine, Rooke's flagship, and as a 
landsman and a German was much struck by the working of the 
fleet, and his description amplifies those of naval observers. The 
old rhyme went ‘June, July, August and Port Mahon, best ports in 
the Middle Sea we own'. But storms were not uncommon in spite 
of the reputation of the Mediterranean for halcyon weather and 
there were many hazards even in summer for a great fleet." It was 
almost as hard for ships to keep their stations in calms and shifting 
light winds as during storms, for currents could divide them and 
mists hide them from view. Much time was lost in keeping contact 
and in keeping clear of lee shores. At 3 or 4 miles distance friends 
were often indistinguishable from foes. So the responsibilities of 
admirals were always heavy. They weighed equally on Whig and 
Tory; so while at home the parties hotly disputed and fought to 
award honour to their friends and blame to their enemies, at sea 
the weather and the safety of the ships mattered most, and in the 
Mediterranean the behaviour of the Tory Rooke differed little 
from that of the Whig Admiral Russell a few years before.? 
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The Lark came back with news that a majority of the Barcelona 
city council favoured Charles and that the garrison numbered 
1,200, a total near to that given by an Italian newssheet of the 
time.? Rooke had orders to sail to Nice, but in view of the favour- 
able reception they had had in Spain, his council of war agreed to 
investigate whether the prince could be landed at Barcelona. 
Owing to calms and contrary winds it took 6 days to get there 
from Altea. Zinzerling, George's secretary, was greeted ashore by 
a joyous crowd, but they were soon dispersed when the Spanish 
guard arrived. After Zinzerling had waited an hour in his boat, 
Velasco, the governor, sent a message refusing to receive an 
emissary or letter. He had been viceroy of Catalonia in 1697 at the 
time of the French siege and had lately been reappointed. At one 
time a friend of the Almirante of Castile, his loyalty to the house 
of Bourbon was a little suspect, but he was no friend of George 
and showed no hesitation to support Philip on this occasion.!? 

After this rebuff Rooke prepared to sail at once, but was deterred 
by a message from the city that the militia would rise if the fleet 
threatened a bombardment and agreed to land as many troops as 
possible. Under cover of the ships’ guns George landed on 30 May 
at a point north-east of the town with 1,200 English and 400 Dutch 
marines. After a small body of horse had been driven off, there was 
no resistance, and great crowds flocked to offer their services, but 
the prince told the townspeople to go home and the country 
people to report next day. He hoped the town gates would be 
opened to him, as had been promised. Meanwhile he sent a 
trumpeter to summon Velasco to surrender on pain of a bombard- 
ment. As no satisfactory reply came, he ordered the bombard- 
ment, but the ships took time to warp in against the wind and could 
not begin until next morning. 

A further ultimatum produced no reply, but the city council 
sent a message at noon that they had no authority to yield to the 
prince's summons. At the same time news came that the viceroy 
had arrested three of the dissidents. He had hesitated at first, but 
although the prince had marched his troops to and fro like a stage 
army to give an impression of numbers, the viceroy had learnt 
from Irish deserters how few they were and that Rooke had orders 
to sail. The plans for the insurrection had miscarried and had 
caused great confusion. The prince asked for the bombardment to 
continue and marched up to the San Angelo gate, but there was no 
sign of it being opened. He exchanged a few shots, but could do no 
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more than order his local followers, who had mustered to the 
number of a thousand, to disperse to their homes and retire 
himself to the boats. His men embarked on 1 June without loss, but 
with heavy hearts, for as Rooke observed, the people were very 
inclined to rise, and would have done so, if they had had the 
prospect of a force to support them.” 

Rooke thought that this failure had done more harm than the 
loss of a battle. The dissidents were now severely repressed, but 
the movement smouldered on, especially around Vich in the 
interior of Catalonia, and a French historian concluded that the 
resistance positively gained by being driven underground.?? 

Rooke intended to sail on to Provence, but though it was June, 
after two days of calm he ran into a stiff gale in the gulf of Lions, 
"which sent our English canvass flying like dirt as usual, and did 
as much damage to yards, masts, and sails, as a battle'.!? Off 
Hyéres Admiral Sir Thomas Dilkes joined up after reconnoitring 
Toulon. He had had a brush with 6 French men-of-war and had 
learnt from some small captured craft that there were 10 or 15 ships 
ready for the sea in Toulon, but that a squadron had sailed 
recently, and had gone to Finale and not to attack Nice. On 5 June 
the Charles Galley brought news from Lisbon of the approach of 
the Brest fleet; she was sent at once to Vila Franca to land some 
French prisoners there and to give the impression that Rooke was 
following. Methuen had exaggerated the strength of the French 
fleet and Rooke believed he was outnumbered. This does not seem 
to have been the case, for he had 40 ships of the line, whereas a 
French source credited the French commander-in-chief, the comte 
de Toulouse, with 26 major ships, 4 frigates, and 6 fireships only. 
But his only scout to approach near enough to count the enemy 
estimated 42 ships, including 31 ships of the line. In any case the 
enemy, with 5 three-deckers of go to one hundred guns and 12 
ships of 70 to 80 guns, had more fire-power and additional ships 
ready in Toulon. Whatever the precise numbers involved, Rooke 
decided to risk a battle. 

He jettisoned the remains of the royal furniture from the Royal 
Katherine to strip her for action and formed a line of battle. He 
ordered all the ships’ companies to stand to their stations and to 
bring the ammunition to all the guns so that in the confusion of 
battle no man should be in doubt of what he had to do. His men 
were in good heart in spite of the damage done by the storm and 
he sailed into the wind to intercept the enemy. 4 
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. The French pursued their course towards Toulon without even 
detaching any ships to cut off Rooke's scouts which were ahead of 
him. At first Rooke gained on the enemy, but when the breeze 
dropped in the evening they were still 4 miles ahead and towing 
their ships to increase the distance. By dawn they had drawn 
further off and were only 20 miles from Toulon. Rooke could not 
venture within range of the Toulon forts, nor stand by in danger 
from bad weather and attack from a superior force so far from any 
port of refuge. He turned towards the Straits and on 18 June was 
back in Altea Bay. 

At Alicante the inhabitants complained that they had been 
severely used by the Bourbon authorities since the fleet's last 
visit. At George's request Rooke landed 400 marines who took the 
two small forts and captured the governor. He was landed further 
up the coast with a warning that reprisals would be taken if any 
natives were ill-treated for helping or supplying the allies.!5 

After passing the Straits Rooke met Shovell on 26 June. He then 
received his first home mail since leaving Lisbon and sent 
Zinzerling ashore with his despatches. The mail brought letters of 
25 April from Hedges cancelling the Toulon orders and giving 
priority to Barcelona. ‘There were also orders to concert operations 
with the two kings, and pending the receipt of despatches from 
them, the council of war voted to pass the Straits to water the 
fleet and watch for the enemy. 

The furious complaints about Rooke’s departure had had time 
to produce reactions from home, and a letter from Methuen about 
the dissatisfaction of the kings. Queen Anne had addressed a 
soothing letter to Charles and the removal of Toulon and Nice 
from the agenda made it easier for Rooke to comply. He met one 
urgent request at once by detaching two English and one Dutch 
frigate to the Azores to meet the incoming Brazil fleet. 

Zinzerling had the task of lobbying the ministers and kings. He 
found Schonenberg at loggerheads with both Methuen and the 
Portuguese, and in an unreceptive mood. But he was alarmed when 
Zinzerling told him that Prince George would resign and return to 
Germany if he got no help, and then promised to point out to the 
Almirante and King Pedro how disastrous the prince’s resignation 
would be. Methuen was still prostrate with gout, but he promised 
to ask Paul to urge the two kings to try to meet the prince’s 
demands for a landing force, without which any operation in Spain 
was impossible. Father Mauro, an agent of George, had been sent 
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to Galicia, but had not returned, and the countess of Santa 
Cruz, who acted as a liaison with Madrid, had had no recent 
letters?” 

Zinzerling now pursued his mission at Santarem, where the two 
kings and the council of war were discussing their plans at length. 
They found it hard to reach a decision, but on the basis of the 
reports still coming in about the weakness of Cadiz they recom- 
mended a bombardment followed by a landing of marines. 
Zinzerling argued against the bombing, but Lichtenstein and 
Schonenberg were actively for it, and Methuen not actively 
against it. The king and the Almirante still had qualms but did 
not object. Another attempt on Barcelona was then proposed and a 
Catalan named Doran said that a landing force of 3 to 4,000 men 
would be sufficient. Zinzerling then suggested a landing at Port 
Mahon and said this would be feasible with marines alone. ‘This 
was indeed George’s opinion, but with the proviso that an ade- 
quate garrison and expenditure on the defences would be required 
to keep the place. Port Mahon was agreed as a second objective, 
and the sum of 50,000 dollars, to be shared by the English, Dutch, 
and Portuguese, was voted for the expedition.1§ 

The recommendations about Cadiz were forwarded to Rooke, 
but the admirals were sceptical of the account of the weakness of 
the Cadiz defences and also of the idea that a bombardment was a 
good way either to win the adherence of the inhabitants or to 
expend valuable ammunition. A naval reconnaissance confirmed 
Rooke’s opinion and his council of war decided that without a 
siege train and a landing force an attack was impracticable. The 
Port Mahon expedition was also shelved. Lichtenstein had been 
vehement in promoting it, because he wished to see operations 
moving towards Italy, but the Almirante and Methuen had been 
doubtful, and so in fact had George, though Zinzerling had 
initiated the proposal.’ 

It was now up to Rooke’s council of war to make some positive 
decision to please the two kings and to save their own reputation. 
On 28 July they considered a proposal by George to attack 
Gibraltar. Gibraltar was on Rooke’s agenda, and had had the 
honour of a mention by Louis XIV in the same breath as Port 
Mahon, Ceuta, and Oran, in the first ventilation of the Partition 
plans as a place which might be conceded to the allies. It had been 
included from time to time, as a secondary place, but for want of a 
better now seemed the obvious one to attempt. It was agreed that 
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George should land with 2,000 marines on the isthmus, while the 
navy bombarded; there was no mention of further action.” 

The fleet crossed from ‘Tetuan on 30 July. Rooke stopped at the 
entrance to the bay, while Admiral Byng’s squadron anchored 
inside about a mile from the New Mole. The mast of his flagship, 
the Ranelagh, was hit by a lucky shot and he was obliged to move 
further out. The marines under George landed the same after- 
noon at the head of the bay and met with no resistance, except 
from a small body of cavalry which soon made off. 'l'hey cut off 
Gibraltar from the mainland and the enemy on the nearby hills 
were dispersed by fire from two ships sent east of the rock.?! 

George summoned the governor of Gibraltar to surrender and 
was refused. Byng then warped in his ships again, slowly owing to 
an offshore wind. Beyond the New Mole the water shoaled and it 
was impossible to approach nearer than 700 yards. The Ranelagh 
anchoring just north of the New Mole in 31 fathoms only had a 
foot to spare. The action on the first day was limited to desultory 
fire, while George made a feint of an attack and Captain Whitaker 
of the Dorsetshire led a boat party to set fire to a small French ship 
anchored at the Old Mole, which had been firing at the marines 
on the isthmus.?? 

Early the next morning the bombardment was renewed in 
earnest and kept up for 6 hours. When the smoke cleared, the 
battery on the New Mole was seen to be out of action. A landing 
party was ordered, and at the same time a number of inhabitants, 
including priests, women, and children, who had taken refuge at 
the chapel of Europa Point at the end of the peninsula, were seen 
making their way back to the town. One or two warning shots 
stopped them and turned them into hostages. Captain Jumper of 
the Lenox mistook the warning shots for a signal to land and 
instead of waiting for Whitaker, who had gone on board the flag- 
ship to see Rooke, he led his men ashore. As he landed on the New 
Mole, by accident or design, the magazine there blew up, killing 
about 40 sailors and a few Spaniards. There was a momentary 
panic, but Whitaker then came up and rallied the attackers. ‘The 
explosion had made a breach in the fortifications, which caused 
George to call it a lucky accident in spite of the casualties. The 
defences were too strong and the rock too precipitous for the 
marines to attack, but a party of sailors scrambled ashore near 
Europa Point and captured the inhabitants stranded there. Once 
ashore at these two points there was no particular difficulty in 
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4 Gibraltar: the bay and town 


overrunning the seaward end of the peninsula and in capturing a 
redoubt and 8-gun battery near the New Mole. The attackers 
were still outside the walls of the town and the fortress, which had 
not been well kept up, had been little damaged by the bombard- 
ment. However, its moral effect had been considerable, and the 
safety of the party of women and children caused anxiety, though 
Rooke had given orders that they were not to be molested.?? 
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The regular garrison of Gibraltar only numbered 80 men. 
French subjects, militia, and inhabitants supplied another 350, 
of whom the majority were posted on the walls facing George and 
the marines. They had 50 guns but could not use them all, as they 
had only 6 gun-crews to man them. The 22 ships bombarding had 
1,200 guns, of which half, facing one side, could be used at any 
one time. The log of the Royal Katherine spoke of 17,490 English 
and 23,500 Dutch shells and bombs being expended. This was 
indeed using a steam hammer to crack a nut and the munitions 
might have been better employed against the French fleet. But in 
view of the possible approach of the latter at any moment the job 
had to be done quickly or not at all. Such was the superiority of 
defence over attack, particularly over attack from vulnerable ships, 
that the garrison could still perhaps have held out for a few days. 
Time had crumbled the walls, but the guns hastened the process 
remarkably little. They cleared the New Mole and set fire to some 
buildings in the town, but the only serious breach anywhere was 
made by the explosion of the magazine. However, the governor 
was no great hero. He agreed to capitulate on honourable terms. 
French subjects were to be held as prisoners, but the Spanish 
garrison was allowed to march out and the inhabitants also with 
such possessions as they could carry, unless they chose to remain 
and to take the oath of allegiance to Charles.?* 

The status of allied forces in Spain had been settled between 
Nottingham and Wratislaw in August 1702.25 Nevertheless, the 
story became current that Rooke made George take down the 
imperial flag and hoist the Union Jack instead. The only con- 
temporary reference to a flag mentions that Byng's sailors hoisted 
the Union Jack on the redoubt they captured beyond the New 
Mole. They were entitled to do this, and George understood the 
situation well, for in Catalonia he had vehemently opposed the 
imposition of Spanish colours on his imperial troops and more 
recently the same principle had been made clear when Wratislaw 
had to report to the emperor that allied troops would never fight 
under imperial colours. George would have objected strongly to 
anyone who tried to stop him flying his own flag over his own 
citadel, but he made no mention of any such incident. Actually, 
when he entered Gibraltar he was installed as governor with a 
salute of 21 guns and left, as the log of the Royal Katherine 
recorded, in entire possession. 'T'his did not prevent the rank-and- 
file regarding Gibraltar as their own or John Methuen thinking of 
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it as an English interest. It is not clear what flag the prince actually 
flew. Some imperial flags were issued to him for use at Cadiz, but 
these ceased to be appropriate as soon as the archduke was pro- 
claimed king of Spain. If he had some appropriate form of Spanish 
flag with him, he presumably flew it, though as landgrave of 
Hesse-Darmstadt he could possibly have flown a personal standard. 

Rooke remembered the looting at Cadiz and tried to prevent a 
repetition. But some of the sailors, before they could be recalled to 
their ships, broke loose in the town and plundered the inhabitants. 
Partly on account of this, partly because they expected Gibraltar to 
be retaken soon, all the inhabitants except a very few, including the 
parish priest, chose to leave. So the damage was done and the 
chance of winning the adherence of the Andalusians was lost. 
There were also recriminations about the looting between the 
allies. George had been the first to complain, and this was resented 
by Byng and his friends, who had led the bombardment and the 
fighting; they retaliated by laying the blame on the prince and his 
80 Spaniards or Catalans?$ 

The capture of Gibraltar was recognized as a great achievement 
in Lisbon and by all the trading interests in the Mediterranean, 
but less so by ministers at home. Its uses as a port were limited, for 
it could only take a few ships at a time, and ministers feared the 
expense of upkeep, and did not think it could be kept, unless a 
Portuguese or Spanish garrison could be found for it. Marl- 
borough appreciated Gibraltar's strategic importance, but showed 
little positive interest. Rooke recommended the use of a Portuguese 
garrison and Methuen did so too in order to involve Portugal more 
deeply in the war, for Pedro had not declared war on France and 
might still revert to neutrality. However, Methuen soon realized 
that a Portuguese garrison could only be a temporary expedient and 
recommended an Anglo-Dutch garrison. Schonenberg agreed, but 
demurred at contributing to the expense. Methuen confessed he 
did not mind this, and was soon saying that the importance of 
Gibraltar called for an English garrison, and although George 
derived a superior title from the king of Spain, he could wish that 
the government of Gibraltar was in the hands of an Englishman.?? 

George feared that Rooke could not spare his marines for long 
and begged Galway to send a garrison. 'T'o hold Gibraltar 2,500 
Portuguese would serve, but he saw Gibraltar as a base for the 
invasion of Spain and told the Almirante that for such a purpose 
10,000 men would be worth 30,000 anywhere else.?? 
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- After the capture of Gibraltar a council of war decided that it was 
too late to go elsewhere, but that if a landing force could be 
provided at once from Portugal, Cadiz could be attacked again. 
Meanwhile the fleet returned to Tetuan to water, and before fresh 
orders came from Lisbon there was news of the approach of the 
French fleet. Rooke set out to meet it, but it turned back and he 
followed in the teeth of an easterly wind.?? 

Godolphin was under the impression that Rooke had 60 ships, 
but 1n fact he only had 53, having recently despatched 4 Dutch 
ships under van der Dussen to England on convoy duty, and 3 to 
meet the Brazil fleet. ‘The enemy had 52 ships of the line and 24 
galleys. 

Rooke had fewer first-raters, but many more ships of middle 
size, which brought up his total fire-power to equal that of the 
French, but on the whole the French ships were speedier and in 
better trim. Rooke was short of ammunition after Gibraltar and 
his own flagship was short of guns, though consequently easier 
to manoeuvre. His own squadron in the centre was rather weak, 
but his two other squadrons were perhaps stronger than the 
corresponding enemy squadrons.?? 

Rooke asked George to send him as many marines, carpenters, 
and craftsmen as possible. George sent them, grumbling that it 
cost him half his garrison. The Suffolk received back 30 of her 
75 marines and this was perhaps nearer the proportion.’ The 
French also needed a respite to enable them to go to Málaga to 
pick up their galleys. They outsailed Rooke and, after a delay of 
two days caused by a calm, slipped out of Málaga again in misty 
weather without being seen. Rooke was afraid that they had 
doubled back to Gibraltar and they were in fact to the westward 
and down wind. But Rooke managed to overtake them and to 
engage them on 24 August.?? 

The fortunes of the battle varied. Rooke's squadron with those 
of Byng and Dilkes in the centre suffered most and several ships 
had to leave the line. The leading squadrons under Admiral Sir 
John Leake and Shovell had a hard fight but won the advantage, 
and at one moment Leake asked Shovell's permission to try to 
break the enemy lines; but Shovell did not feel he could allow 
Leake to take the risk and possibly a good opportunity was missed. 
The Dutch in the rear under Admirals Callenburgh and Wassenaar 
had 12 ships to face the superior fire of 17 enemies; they were slow 
to engage, but they fought well and gained some advantage; 
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however, they did not press it and disengaged towards nightfall. 
Both fleets suffered heavy casualties, though no ship was sunk in 
the battle, and the greatest single loss occurred afterwards, when 
an accidental explosion sank the Dutch flagship Albemarle with all 
her crew of 375 except eight, and Callenburgh himself who had 
gone on board another ship. Several of Rooke's ships had run out 
of ammunition, but it was the enemy who drew away from Rooke's 
pursuit with the help of a light wind and some towing by the galleys. 
After sunset the fleets were still very close and Byng, mistaking 
the lights of a large ship for those of the Royal Katherine, towards 
which he was making his way in a small rowing-boat, narrowly 
escaped boarding the French flagship.?? 

The wind shifted for a spell in the night so that the enemy were 
to windward, but they did not take advantage of it to attack, and 
the wind soon changed again. Rooke had redistributed the 
remainder of his ammunition and with the wind again in his 
favour made as if to break through the enemy lying between him 
and Gibraltar. The French were taken in to some degree by 
Rooke's offer of battle. Having suffered heavy casualties, and being 
themselves short of ammunition, they did not realize that Rooke 
might be worse off still. Toulouse, though a natural son of Louis 
XIV, was much more a professional naval officer than a courtier, 
and was inclined to renew the battle, but his council of war voted 
against it. A majority of the French officers were aristocrats, who 
prided themselves on their personal courage and had perhaps 
hazarded themselves too much, for thei: casualties were dispro- 
portionately high. Now they felt that they had done enough. So 
after outsailing Rooke, the French fleet disappeared into the mist 
and, doubling back, set its course for Toulon. 

In Gibraltar George had already received a triumphant message 
from the local Spanish governor about the battle. He did not allow 
himself to be dismayed, though when Rooke entered the bay, his 
ships looked sadly battered, and a French prisoner-of-war who 
saw them was so impressed that he contrived to send an urgent 
message to Seville to recommend an immediate attack. By the 
time that the comte de Toulouse received it, he was already back 
in Toulon. Rooke’s bluff had come off, and the so-called ‘bâtards 
de cotillon’ of the French council of war had lost them the 
opportunity to press their advantage. 

Nevertheless, the French celebrated Malaga as a victory with 
many Te Deums, and Toulouse on his return was given a hero's 
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welcome. It was true that the allied fleet was out of action for the 
rest of the year and was obliged to limp home as best it could. 
Fortunately the weather was kind and it suffered no losses. On the 
other hand, Gibraltar was saved and the enemy fleet was equally 
out of action and for longer. The chaplain of the Ranelagh 
remarked 


The Whigs in the Lords might deny Rooke a victory, but if the 
enemy has the advantage and will not take it, and we pursue 
them and they fly and decline to fight, and afterwards [we] go 
into one of their own harbours, which we lately took from them, 
I must own, if this is not an indication of a conquest, it will be 
a difficult thing to define a victory.?! 


George thought that the allies had won through at heavy cost, 
and concluded that a fleet without a landing force would have to 
pay heavily in munitions for any shore operations it undertook. He 
appreciated that any plans for future attempts must be postponed 
until the following year, but hoped that the French would be cut 
off from Cadiz, while his own communications remained open. 
Actually, neither side succeeded in completely blockading the 
Straits; the French had some powerful ships in Cadiz, but from 
lack of munitions or reluctance to risk their ships in confined waters 
they never ventured a battle.?5 

The capture and retention of Gibraltar was largely a naval 
victory. The fortress could only be supplied as long as the allied 
navy from its base in Lisbon could keep its superiority over the 
enemy navy based on Cadiz and Malaga, and could only hold out 
against a besieging army because the allied navies brought rein- 
forcements and supplies from the United Kingdom and the United 
Provinces as quickly as the French could bring them from Toulon 
or Brest. Until the end of the year Gibraltar was garrisoned by 
marines and was dependent for the viability of its defences on the 
work contributed by sailors from Leake’s squadron based on 
Lisbon. After the battle of Malaga the allied navies won a moral 
superiority in spite of the fact that the French were by no means 
technically inferior; on the contrary, they had greater fire-power, 
better canvas, and usually the ability to sail faster. But the English 
and Dutch navies had a better spirit of service, in spite of the 
difficulties of manning ships and the many miseries of naval life. 
The French officers were brave enough, but they were Versailles 
courtiers, rather than seamen from boyhood like Rooke, Shovell, 
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and Leake, and as Rooke observed, the spirit of English seamen 
was never seen to greater advantage than at Málaga. Nevertheless, 
the main reason for the French decline was the lack of funds and 
backing for the navy due to the heavy pressure of other commit- 
ments on French resources; so the allied fleets were not again 
challenged, though individual French privateers, and even 
squadrons, continued to do well enough; allied ships were never 
safe except under convoy, and the Spanish treasure, though 
interrupted, continued to cross from time to time between Europe 
and America in spite of the allied navies. 38 

As soon as he was sure that the French fleet had gone, and as the 
wind allowed, Rooke sailed for home on 6 September. Few of his 
ships were fit for service without repairs. Eleven of these were 
allotted to Leake's squadron for Lisbon and four more had to go 
there to be refitted before they were fit to go to England. Rooke 
felt that the preservation of Gibraltar was now bound up with his 
own reputation and did his best to leave the fortress in good shape. 
He left provisions for 2,000 men for three months, 60 large guns 
including some 32-pounders with their gunners, 12 carpenters, 2 
bombships with their mortars, and 2 victualling ships. He also 
shipped from Morocco 2,000 quarters of corn, 5o small bulls, and 
some sheep. To do all this he had to put his own men on half- 
rations with a short allowance of water and little wine. But the 
navy were not lacking in enterprise and officers and men did their 
best to strip Gibraltar bare. The number of mouths to feed was 
more than the actual garrison and George complained that he had 
insufficient provisions, more wet powder than dry (in spite of the 
1,200 barrels left by the Spaniards), and no oil or wine. The navy 
denied that they had despoiled the town and claimed that they had 
only taken goods from ships and warehouses. Wherever they came 
from, the pickings were considerable, for the Royal Katherine 
alone took in officially 11 butts of Málaga and 11 butts of red wine. 
But as will be seen, George could draw upon some local resources 
and he admitted that the defences had suffered more from neglect 
than from the bombardment and were in fair condition.?? 

Whatever the failings of naval men, Rooke did his best to order 
stores for Gibraltar in England and spoke to all the ministers about 
the importance of the place and George's prowess. Hoffmann 
credited Rooke with considerable success and the Tories, who 
were anxious to build up his reputation at the expense of Marl- 
borough’s, were as keen as the Whigs in activating preparations. 
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Certainly Hedges's orders to despatch guns, munitions, and 
personnel to Gibraltar were dated 3/14 October, which was fast 
moving for the wheels of state.?? 

George did not anticipate a serious enemy attack before the 
spring and was criticized for being too optimistic, but the general 
complaint was that he asked for too much, because his relatively 
modest demands for the defence of Gibraltar were confused with 
his estimate of requirements to make a bridgehead for the invasion 
of Spain. For this he needed an army corps such as was provided 
for Darcelona next year and his first request was a shock to 
Whitehall. Hedges thought the demands on England from all 
quarters were intolerable and Hoffmann was inclined to regard 
George as a crackpot knight errant, whose long despatches were 
not worth the {2 postal charges he reluctantly had to pay for them. 
He had carried out Charles's orders to press for attempts on Cadiz 
and Port Mahon unwillingly, and took no further action before 
seeing Rooke's report and the assurance that Portugal would 
provide a garrison.?? 

After the recommendations from Rooke, from Lisbon, and from 
the Dutch had been considered, it was agreed that Gibraltar must 
be defended, though George's larger plan was rejected, and his 
requisitions were cut down and required to be more precise. 
Galway supported his demands for food, clothing, guns, and even 
for cavalry to forage and get intelligence from Andalusia. The 
council at Santarem also agreed to transfer the 50,000 dollars 
allotted to Port Mahon to Gibraltar. Byng’s loot had included some 
brass guns, as well as wines and foodstuffs, and these had been 
taken home to ornament his ship or to serve as trophies; two of 
them had been made for George during his viceroyalty of Catalonia 
and had arms upon them; these were eventually restored to him. 4° 

After counting inhabitants, prisoners, and sundry arrivals the 
prince found that he had 600 more mouths to feed than the 2,000 
rations given him.*! He could only look to the navy for bulk 
supplies, but he could find some provisions locally. The navy 
brought in prizes and a fair number of allied or neutral ships passed 
the Straits and called. There was little to be found in the surround- 
ing country, even if there had been means to forage there, but 
small craft could bring in supplies from the Algarve and the prince 
acquired a felucca for the purpose. He corresponded with Holden, 
the consul at Faro, and Methuen laid up stocks there. 

The best source was, however, Morocco, where a British 
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merchant named Warren acted as agent. Trade in a small way 
could always be carried on, but to buy horses, forage, or corn on 
any large scale the agreement of the emperor of Morocco, or of his 
governor at Tangier, the Alcayde Ali Benabdulla, was necessary. A 
successful negotiation with them could contribute not only to the 
defence of Gibraltar but to the supply of naval and military 
operations elsewhere in Spain. All the allies sent emissaries at one 
time or another; unfortunately there were many hitches and the 
allies competed with each other as well as with the French. The 
Alcayde was impressed by the display of allied naval power in the 
Straits and after the capture of Gibraltar was inclined to show 
goodwill. On the coast there was a sprinkling of foreign merchants, 
who did good business, and the Alcayde saw profit in encouraging 
them; he would also have liked to see the Philippist Spaniards out 
of Ceuta, which had been besieged for so long, and held out hopes 
that he would agree to Charles or the English keeping it. The 
Moors even had vague hopes that by offering their services as 
mercenaries they might win a foothold in Spain again. But the 
allies did not relish the idea of undertaking responsibility for Ceuta 
and were too slow in offering inducements. In addition the 
Alcayde was only the local governor and was dependent on the 
fabulous emperor Mulai Ismail, ‘the blood thirsty’. This able 
desert sheikh ruled Morocco for many years successfully. He was a 
religious and abstemious man, and like many Eastern potentates 
fond of war, of women, and of Western toys such as pistols and 
firearms. His 1deas of the Western world were vague, and he 
thought of Europeans as infidels, who were a useful source of 
presents. Towards protestants the Moorish attitude was tempered 
a little by the fact that they did not worship images and were not 
idolators like the papists; from the time of Queen Elizabeth English 
envoys had sometimes themselves used this argument in talks with 
Islamic powers. 

George was now a catholic, but he was able to make a good 
impression, because he was a prince, a warrior, and a good horse- 
man. Through his envoy, Colonel Baltasar González, a Spaniard 
with Austrian connections, he established friendly relations with 
the Alcayde and through a friar named Juan de Santa María tried 
to do the same with the emperor himself.?? His negotiations 
reached a point where he submitted a draft agreement for the 
purchase of 300 horses, 3,000 quarters of corn, and 300 quarters of 
barley a month, and 1,500 arrobas of forage a week for the use of 
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the allied forces in Gibraltar and the Peninsula. There was also 
talk of the hire of mercenaries to accompany the horses and over- 
come the difficulty that the sale of horses to infidels was forbidden. 
But though the Moors offered generous credit terms, they were 
reluctant to clinch, and the prince had difficulty in guaranteeing 
punctual payment in cash, or in gunpowder and arms, which were 
what the Moors valued more. There may also have been bad 
faith among the prince’s emissaries, for both were afterwards 
arrested for correspondence with the enemy. So although the 
negotiations were never broken off, and supplies continued to be 
taken across to Gibraltar in small craft or sometimes in ships of the 
navy, they never reached a conclusion. But a trickle of supplies was 
kept up and the enemy equally had to obtain their supplies by sea 
and for larger numbers. The French intrigued against the allies 
in North Africa, but the allies on the whole were more successful 
there.*3 

After the fleet had sailed, there were many delays in the mail 
between Gibraltar and Lisbon and there was no sign of the Portu- 
guese troops promised by Rooke. These delays were more often 
than not no fault of the correspondents, but they caused much bad 
blood, and George blamed first Paul Methuen and then the 
Almirante. Although from his Catalan days he knew that the 
Almirante was a tricky customer, the prince had hitherto given him 
his support as the king’s senior adviser. But Zinzerling cast various 
aspersions on the Almirante in his letters from Lisbon and he now 
switched his allegiance to Lichtenstein. Their correspondence 
remained civil, but in a letter to Lichtenstein of 22 September he 
revealed how wide was the rift.** In it the Almirante came in for 
some very hard words. The prince complained that during his 
stay at Belem the Almirante had prevented him talking to any 
person of importance, because he wished to be the sole arbiter of 
Spanish affairs. He accused the Almirante of using his influence 
with the duke of Moles, the former Spanish ambassador who had 
declared for Charles and was in charge of Spanish affairs in Vienna, 
to belittle him and to spoil his chances of being given a command. 
Also the Almirante had failed to warn him that the Andalusia plan 
had been given priority, had belittled his success at Gibraltar, had 
kept him short of funds, and had hinted that he had misused the 
moneys entrusted to him. 

There was substance in these complaints. The old magnifico was 
becoming impossible and it was true that he tried to keep the 
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whole Spanish venture under his thumb. Even in his letter of 
congratulation about Gibraltar he had taken the opportunity to 
push a nominee of his own, a certain Juan de Umada, to be military 
governor instead of the prince’s own choice, the Irish-born 
Henry Nugent. An inquiry of the prince about the purchase of 
sausages in Portugal to eke out the diet of the garrison produced 
from the Almirante a very snubbing bureaucratic reply, and 
Zinzerling gave constant warning of the Almirante’s machinations. 
On the other hand, the appointment of Umada, a Malaga man 
with influence there, had something to recommend it, and whatever 
the Almirante told Moles, the latter spoke well of the prince and 
was himself complaining that in spite of 26 years of friendship the 
Almirante did not treat him frankly. It appears that the Almirante, 
though he was no soldier, coveted military rank. Prince Eugene put 
his foot down on this, saying that George was senior to the 
Almirante, but that there was no need for a field marshal in the 
Peninsula, as Charles was young and could exercise the titular 
command himself.4* In addition to their personal jealousies the 
prince and the Almirante represented different policies, the one 
looking principally towards Catalonia, the other towards Castile. 
At first it seemed that the way to Charles’s throne lay directly 
towards Madrid, but as Castile warmed towards Philip, the allies 
began increasingly to think of going there by way of the Mediter- 
ranean.*® 

In June 1704 both the duke of Moles and George had agreed 
that Prince Lichtenstein was a liability and that the best thing he 
could do would be to say that the climate of the Peninsula did not 
agree with him and that he wished to return home. The prince and 
the Almirante had more in common than either with Lichtenstein, 
for both were primarily interested in Spain, while Lichtenstein 
only thought of Spain as a bridge to Italy. Nevertheless, the prince 
turned against the Almirante. In this as also in his attitude towards 
Methuen and Schonenberg he was influenced by Zinzerling, a 
zealous busy bee of a man inclined to make mischief. He was an 
imperial councillor, who had been employed in Madrid as the 
administrator of the dowager queen Mariana’s dowry during the 
reign of Charles II. He had acted as an intermediary with Leganes 
and had then joined Charles’s suite, from which he was seconded 
to that of George. He recomimended that the prince should 
cultivate Schonenberg with a view to using him as his agent in 
Portugal, for Schonenberg was the only minister who had the 
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public good at heart, and in the words of an old Spanish proverb, 
he should ‘let the miracle be done, even if it were a Jew who 
performed it'.*? George was glad to correspond with Schonenberg 
to the exclusion of Methuen, whom he had not forgiven for the part 
he had played in his hurried exit from Lisbon in 1702. Schonen- 
berg was a clever and knowledgeable man and glad to use the 
prince to promote Dutch interests and to counter Methuen, with 
whom he was at odds; he was even ready to back the prince's 
military ambitions if the result would exclude an English general. 
But it was Methuen who held the purse strings and until the return 
of van der Dussen, who had left to take a convoy to England just 
before the battle of Málaga, the Dutch had no men-of-war in 
Portuguese waters. It was Methuen therefore who was able to 
help and inclined to do so, because he attached great importance 
to Gibraltar. But by cultivating the Dutch the prince won the 
goodwill of the Dutch contingent in Gibraltar and although 
Methuen grumbled and the prince complained that Methuen was 
slow to help him, the prince did not suffer, for Methuen did 
everything possible. But relations between the prince and Methuen 
remained sour, until Galway begged the prince to keep the peace, 
and in April Paul Methuen by his genial presence succeeded in 
healing the breach. The prince then realized that Methuen was 
needed to back Lichtenstein against the Almirante and recom- 
mended that he should be kept sweet by hopes that Charles would 
ask for his appointment as ambassador to him at Madrid.:? 
Galway did not regard the prince as a rival and always supported 
him. The prince was in a position to correspond directly with all 
those in high places, but his natural protectors, Charles and the 
emperor, could do little, the former because he was in straitened 
circumstances, the latter because he was ill and preoccupied. In 
London the prince's rating improved by reason of his alliance 
with Rooke. The prince maintained that Rooke had done all that 
was possible to do without a landing force, and Rooke responded 
by praising the prince, saying that with 8,ooo men he could have 
conquered not only Andalusia but the whole of Spain. While 
Marlborough’s victories induced a more hopeful spirit in England, 
the mortifying failure of the autumn campaign in Portugal, com- 
bined with the events at Gibraltar and Malaga, turned the attention 
of the public towards Spain. It was felt that success would be 
easier there than in Portugal. George’s numerous despatches to 
important people contributed to this. His own position was 
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anomalous. He represented Charles's government in Gibraltar, but 
he had no resources of his own, and although he had been an 
imperial field marshal, he had no allied military rank to give orders 
to the garrison. Nevertheless, he took charge and it was lucky that 
his princely rank enabled him to do so, for an ordinary governor 
would never have got his requirements met in time to face the 
unexpectedly early enemy attack. It was unlucky probably that his 
first plan for an invasion of Spain was rejected, for as Lichtenstein 
pointed out, Cadiz was the part of Spain which principally mattered 
to the sea powers on account of its trade, and Andalusia was the 
province most suitable for amphibious operations and for pro- 
visions both from Spain itself and the neighbouring coasts of 
Morocco. Instead the allies soon locked up most of their peninsular 
forces in distant Catalonia and lost their flexibility.*? 
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6 
The siege of Gibraltar 


ENGLISH ministers tended at first to regard Gibraltar as a 
tiresome and expensive commitment. As a port its capacity was 
small, and the bay, though it was a convenient anchorage, only 
offered limited shelter. The walls needed a good deal of work to 
put them in order and it was not expected that the enemy would 
attack them seriously before the next spring. So it was lucky that 
the defence of the place had such zealous advocates as George, 
Methuen, and Rooke. It was also lucky that the Tories, normally 
less war-minded than the Whigs, took up the case of Gibraltar, in 
order to build up Rooke’s reputation, while the Whigs, who were 
conscious of the commercial interest involved and would normally 
have been the most concerned, were also anxious that Gibraltar 
should be held. 

Charles had no troops to occupy the first territory won for him 
except a few Spaniards paid by the allies. These were proposed 
for Gibraltar, but the Almirante of Castile held them back for his 
own purposes, and as at the end of the autumn campaign there 
were no allied troops in Portugal fit for service, an offer of King 
Pedro to send some veteran troops, who had served at Ceuta and 
were used to Spanish conditions, was generally welcomed. Paul 
Methuen inspected them later and thought they were good men. 
Pedro sent them down to the Algarve very promptly, but they were 
kept waiting until February; Paul Methuen then saw them 
embarked, but they were soon put on shore again. This was partly 
due to a shortage of men-of-war to convoy them, but also to a 
rapid loss of enthusiasm. Methuen still wanted them, because he 
thought their involvement in Gibraltar might at last persuade 
Pedro to declare war on France, but even he decided that their 
use would only be temporary and they should be replaced or 
reinforced by English troops. 

Although George did not anticipate any early attack, he began 
at once to repair the defences and to ask for supplies and expert 
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help. Colonel Richards had asked to enter his service, but he 
could not be spared, so Methuen sent a good engineer named 
Joseph Bennett with a party of masons and carpenters, and some 
tools, supplies, and money. They were landed at Tangier, but 
found their way over the Straits in local craft. Bennett reported on 
the state of the defences fairly favourably; the principal need, he 
said, was men. 'T'he garrison at first was not far short of the 2,000 
considered necessary, but sickness took its toll and the number of 
effectives fell to 1,300.? 

Galway had heard a rumour that Toulouse was returning with 
the French fleet, but this was a false alarm. ‘The enemy succeeded 
in concealing their actual intentions, until Admiral Pointis appeared 
with a squadron of 20 ships at the beginning of October. Even 
then some days passed before the extent of the danger was realized, 
as Pointis sailed away after landing some marines and supplies, 
and it was believed that his squadron was bound for the West 
Indies. As late as the middle of November a Dominican friar 
brought a reassuring message from George to Schonenberg in 
Lisbon, though this was offset at once by the news that General 
Villadarias was mustering 7,000 men for an immediate attack.? 

During the last fine October days the enemy opened their 
trenches and made good progress. By the beginning of November 
they were close to the town wall in front of the Round Tower. 
There were about twice as many mouths to feed as effective 
fighting men and supplies were running short. The quartermaster- 
general estimated that he had enough to last until the end of the 
year, but by the end of November it was found that there was little 
more than two weeks' supply left. Powder also was running short, 
for although large quantities had been found in the Spanish 
magazines, much of it proved to be wet or unserviceable.* 

There was reason to fear that when the enemy attacked, they 
would be helped by disaffection within the garrison. There were 
some possible Jacobites among the marines of Irish or Scotch 
extraction, but service jealousies caused much of the trouble. 
Colonel Fox of the marines resented the appointment as military 
governor of Henry Nugent, an Irishman who had served with the 
prince in Catalonia and had been honoured with the title of count 
of Val de Soto. Fox's second-in-command, Major Lawrence, was 
a troublemaker; both he and Fox were friends of Admiral Byng 
and had good connections at home to make their grievances known. 
Hoffmann was told by Hedges about them, and warned the prince. 
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Charles had recommended Nugent to Queen Anne, and Galway 
was willing to support him and George, but found it hard to do 
much when he was so far from home.? Besides these malcontents 
there were real traitors who corresponded with the enemy. One 
clandestine messenger was caught; he was a humble Spaniard and 
there was no difficulty about hanging him. It was harder to deal 
with men of higher rank. Such were Juan de Santa María and 
Colonel González. Both men had been employed on a diplomatic 
mission to Morocco. A third suspect, Colonel D'Usson, had only 
just returned from taking the news of the capture of Gibraltar to 
Charles.$ Such men had friends at Court and Lichtenstein warned 
George to be sure to give them a full and proper legal trial. The 
procedure was hard to settle, but a court was made up of officers 
of the garrison, mostly of English or Dutch nationality, though 
the law administered was the Spanish military code in accord with 
the advice given by a Spanish lawyer. Proofs and evidence were 
not easy to establish. 'l'orture was a recognized method to obtain 
them, but the prince doubted whether he had the authority to use 
this method and in any case he had not got the proper instruments. 
The judges were reduced to soliciting evidence from later culprits 
by offering them rewards. The trial was delayed until January, 
when two Gibraltar residents, Hopper and Mathias Braun, were 
also accused. Somehow verdicts were obtained and sentences 
passed. González was executed, but to the embarrassment of 
Lichtenstein the prince sent the others to be dealt with in Lisbon.’ 

The plot these men had made to open the gates of Gibraltar to 
the enemy failed, but the plans for the assault went forward and 
were fixed for 10 November. On that same day a fast sailing-ship 
sent ahead by Leake entered the bay; the news of Leake's approach 
caused the attack to be put off until the next day. Although the 
Portuguese in the Algarve had been ready to embark since 
8 September, Leake was unable to pick them up and brought no 
land troops with him; but he destroyed or drove ashore the four 
small French frigates in the bay and some other small craft, and 
captured the 24-gun ship Etoile. He had been delayed by the time 
it took to refit his ships and by many arguments whether his 
squadron was strong enough to face the French based in Cadiz. 
Fortunately van der Dussen returned at the end of October from 
England and two English men-of-war came in with a convoy. The 
four ships left by Rooke in Lisbon for repairs were also added to 
the squadron. They had been on the point of taking a convoy home 
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with the duke of Schomberg on board. For supplies Leake had to 
make do with local resources. Methuen scraped together what 
he could and borrowed some powder from King Pedro. The 
Portuguese were comparatively flush with powder, for they had 
not used overmuch on their campaign. With the additional ships 
Leake could muster 22 in all and the enemy did not venture to 
confront him.? 

On 10 November the enemy pounded the walls of Gibraltar 
with a battery of 5o guns and 12 mortars; these included some 
large naval guns, 48- as well as 24-pounders, and breaches in the 
walls were beginning to appear. The attack was postponed until 
11 November, when with the help of a goatherd named Simón 
Susarte, who knew every inch of the ground, the enemy Spaniards 
scaled the cliff on the east side of the Rock with rope ladders and 
hid themselves in a cave near the summit. They then killed a 
sentry and went down to a place called La Silleta, where, 500 in 
number, they waited for the French to attack the lower part of the 
town. But jealousies between French and Spaniards caused a 
delay, and before the French were ready, a Catalan guard, posted 
at a look-out called El Salto del Lobo, spotted the upper party. 
Two English companies, 300-strong, led by Prince George's 
brother Henry, joined the Catalans and overpowered the enemy. 
They took 160 prisoners and killed 30 officers, but suffered 
casualties themselves, including Nugent and his rival Henry Fox, 
while Prince Henry was wounded. The attack on the lower part of 
the town was frustrated by Leake's ships, which were just entering 
the bay.? 

Leake brought no reinforcements and few supplies, but the 
capture of a ship from Newfoundland laden with fish and of a 
300-ton ship from Martinique with a valuable cargo was helpful, 
and while the navy stood by, communications by small craft with 
Morocco were eased. The navy fetched supplies across the Straits 
and sent out patrols to intercept enemy craft. Moreover, they 
landed as many as 500 sailors on some days to assist the garrison 
in installing batteries and the repair of the walls; the sailors also 
took over the duty of guarding the peninsula from the New Mole 
seaward to Europa Point.!? 

There were at least two alarms of an imminent attack and many 
rumours of a strong French squadron coming from Cadiz, but no 
attack materialized, and towards the end of November bad weather 
hindered operations, but also drove Leake first into the middle of 
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the bay and then into the Straits. The services of the seamen were 
interrupted and the ships found it hard to keep their stations, and 
suffered much damage and the loss of many anchors. 

By mid-December the enemy bombardment had almost 
demolished the Round Tower, the strongest point in the bastion, 
and had made a large breach in front of it, but no major attack 
was launched and some enemy guns wore out, so that the fire 
slackened. Meanwhile the walls were built up again as fast as they 
were destroyed, and a fresh line of defence was made behind the 
breach. ‘The prince’s battery and another battery built high up 
the Rock to command the enemy approaches were destroyed; the 
prince managed to replace them both, but the number of the 
garrison fell to 1,200 effectives. On the enemy side rains flooded 
the trenches and there were heavy losses from sickness and 
desertion. 

Towards the end of November the frigate Garland brought 
news of reinforcements on the way, but as the days passed without 
any appearing, there were many grumbles. The allied losses had 
not hitherto been excessive, numbering 87 dead, 180 wounded, and 
382 sick, but as the enemy were estimated to be 10,000 men, the 
losses’ were serious enough." 

George wrote often to Lichtenstein and Roque Monteiro and 
complained bitterly when his requests for help produced no results. 
In Lisbon there were quarrels enough and Charles, who had taken 
up residence at Belem just outside the city, felt himself abandoned, 
particularly as his father was nearing his end and he heard very 
little from Vienna. Nevertheless, help was on the way and the 
allies kept just one step ahead of the enemy. 

Amid the many quarrels the good relations between the prince 
and Leake and van der Dussen were a bright spot. Leake could not 
always spare 500 men ashore, but he usually managed to send 300 
and van der Dussen sent 50 Dutch. The men ashore had naval 
rations and Leake disciplined them for such minor offences as 
absence from duty or purloining shovels. He provided such supplies 
as he could spare and relieved the prince of his French prisoners, 
whose upkeep and disciplining were becoming a problem. 

The sailors were paid a real (3d in English money of the time) a 
day for their work ashore and two reals for night work. George 
found himself involved in disputes about overtime payments, 
night work, and danger money. The marines were used to doing 
odd jobs about the docks and to receiving allowances for them. 
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The sailors also worked pretty well for money, and the prince was 
not too proud to take a pick or shovel himself sometimes to set a 
good example. The regular troops, when they arrived, were less 
willing, and as fatigue set in, the prince found that the Dutch 
remained amenable, but that many of the British. were hard to 
handle. He appreciated that they could not be ordered about like 
subjects of the king of Spain, but he sometimes lost patience, and 
grumbled that it was not in the nature of Englishmen to work 
without pay, and that regular soldiers would not do routine jobs 
such as handling fascines. Nevertheless, he realized that men 
could not be vigilant day and night, and do hard labour besides, 
without some supplement to their rations. There were a hundred 
tasks involved in maintaining the walls, trenches, batteries, 
parapets, and mines, in installing and handling guns, and in 
bringing up fascines, powder, and shells.!? So he realized that if 
they were to do gruelling work, they must have good food and 
pick-me-ups of wine or brandy, or the money to buy them. In 
their reports to Schonenberg the Dutch officers Admiral van der 
Dussen and Colonel Tullekens backed him strongly. Zinzerling had 
lobbied persistently for him in Lisbon, and the prince subjected 
Schonenberg and Lichtenstein to a barrage of appeals in the 
appropriate adulatory and fulsome style. To Leake and Galway 
he addressed much shorter and more soldierly epistles in the same 
sense. His efforts were not without effect and even Schonenberg 
quoted T'ullekens's report to the States General, and observed that 
the men got no wine, but only bread and water, and could not 
undergo continual fatigues without the douceurs of overtime 
payments.!? 

It may seem strange that money could play an important part 
in a town which was besieged and had been deser of its 
inhabitants. L he. explanation is that there was much coming and 
going of small craft and that some of the inhabitants and other 
worthies seeking a living filtered back. There was also constant 
intercourse with the ships of the navy, when they were in port, and 
with passing merchant ships, while the prince's felucca plied as 
often as possible to Morocco and the Algarve, so Gibraltar was 
never entirely cut off and there was always something in the market. 

George was often gloomy in his despatches, but in action he was 
the most sanguine man in the world. He was the soul of the 
garrison and spent his days in the works and a great part of the 
night in the covered ways. He gave himself no rest and discharged 
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the parts of general, soldier, engineer, gunner, and pioneer with 
equal enthusiasm. The diary of the siege written by a member of his 
staff gives details of his activities.!^ He kept open house for his 
officers to regale them with brandy and wines and the other 
delicacies he got from Morocco. He lost no opportunity to arouse 
their zeal, particularly during the darkest moments of January 
when the breaches in the walls were growing wider, and in the 
absence of the allied fleet a combined assault by land and sea 
seemed inevitable. He then gathered his officers together and made 
an eloquent appeal to them to forget about money and to work 
with him for their own safety and glory. This had a good effect, and 
though he complained that the English officers were eating him 
out of house and home, he kept up his good table and did what he 
could for other ranks. In January he had to step up the daily 
payments from 3 to 5 reals and to offer special rewards of half a 
dollar for each gabion (or wicker basket) full of earth brought from 
the enemy trenches. The number of men employed was seldom 
less than 150 a day and the monthly expenditure amounted to 
7,000 to 8,000 dollars, excluding additional expenses and the cost of 
the prince's own household. It was lucky that the war-weariness 
with which he had to cope was matched by that of the enemy; in 
their waterlogged trenches they were worse off than the defenders, 
who were mostly under cover and above flood level.!5 

George had the reputation of a dashing character, given to 
leading forlorn hopes and desperate cavalry charges. Such ven- 
tures appealed to him; but he had besides a strong streak of 
prudence and application, and it was these qualities which brought 
him success at Gibraltar. He never ceased doing the donkey work 
and his handling of a very difficult financial situation was masterly. 
He had started out with little but debts and the money he had 
received from the emperor for his journey to Portugal had long 
been spent. It was supposed to have been 12,000 crowns and to 
have been used before he left Lisbon in May 1704.16 However, he 
was so used to dunning a reluctant world for the princely sub- 
sistence which was his birthright that he was nothing daunted. 
From an oblique reference in a letter to Consul Holden at Faro it 
appears that he may have made a little money on the side by trading 
in the goods his felucca brought. The sequestrated estate of Colonel 
González produced 2,000 dollars. The Portuguese were very slow 
in paying their third of the 50,000 dollars transferred from the 
Port Mahon account, but Zinzerling managed to bring 15,000 of 
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it in November.’ The British and Dutch had paid nothing, but 
the prince had no scruples about drawing on account; he managed 
to borrow 5,000 dollars from Captain Fotherby and to charge it up 
to Methuen; he also raised 1,680 dollars by means of a bill on 
Methuen to buy lead to make bullets from a Genoese ship. 
Methuen at the end of the siege was confronted with a number of 
bills, including one which Schonenberg stoutly refused to meet; he 
grumbled, but he appreciated the prince's services and finally 
accepted responsibility for paying them.!? 

With these exiguous resources the prince somehow paid for the 
work on the defences, for keeping open house for about 30 officers, 
and for feeding and clothing his own suite of 80 to a hundred 
Spanish, Huguenot, and Catalan volunteers. He also had to pay 
for servants left in. Lisbon and for the upkeep of his felucca. 
Another man could perhaps have shown the energy, persistence, 
and foresight, but only a prince could have shown such a royal 
genius for raising credit. Gibraltar could not have been held with- 
out the constant exertions of the men on the battlements and these 
could not have done their job without extra rations. The prizes 
brought in were the perquisites of the navy, but the comestibles 
taken, the fish from Newfoundland, the sugar from Martinique, 
and the wine and brandy, no doubt found their way into the 
market. 

Zinzerling on his arrival in the Garland in November described 
the gravity of the situation. The Round Tower was in ruins and 
there were yawning gaps in the wall running up the hill. The 
enemy had brought up a number of barrels and screens to protect 
their entrenchments and were gathering a flotilla of small boats in 
a creek at the head of the bay for the use of landing parties. This 
was the more serious as the winter weather was showing up the 
defects of Gibraltar as a port. There was good though limited 
anchorage near the Old Mole, when the wind was easterly, but it 
was subject to dangerous gusts which blew around the Rock and 
could dismast a ship or destroy her rigging. Frigates lying there 
had to take the precaution of lowering their masts. But if the wind 
blew from the west, ships had to move out into the bay, but not . 
too far, to avoid coming within range of the enemy batteries. Leake 
had to move out in December and except for one short spell of fine 
weather to stay out, first in the bay and then outside it. This meant 
that he could no longer send working parties ashore daily. How- 
ever, Engineer Bennett had done his work on the defences well and 
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help was also given by three officers recommended by Galway. 
One was Colonel Lundy, a Scotsman, who had been seconded to 
serve with the Portuguese as adjutant-general. He had been under 
a cloud for many years, from 1689, when as governor of London- 
derry he was accused of Jacobitism, but he was now rehabilitated 
and recommended by the duchess of Marlborough. The other two 
were Huguenots and old friends of Prince George. One was an 
engineer named Harcourt; the other Colonel Rieutort, who had 
served at the taking of Landau by the king of the Romans in 1702 
and at its subsequent loss. As they were seconded to the prince and 
not to any regiment, he could count on their loyalty. 

On 10 December the enemy set up a new battery of 36-pounders 
and removed some worn-out guns. ‘This battery with the help of a 
number of mortars made fresh breaches and put most of the guns 
on the Old Mole out of action. Fortunately a calm spell enabled 
Leake’s men to come ashore to repair the damage before he was 
driven out to sea by a westerly wind. Such a wind favoured an 
enemy attack from Cadiz, but Leake could do no more than post 
HMS Lark to watch the Straits and send a messenger to ‘Tangier 
to warn the approaching convoy. Gibraltar was not attacked, but 
the convoy ran into the enemy in the Straits. However, the greater 
part of it escaped and reached Gibraltar with reinforcements on 
board on 19 December.?? 

After the first alarms proved false, the enemy had kept their 
preparations quiet and there had even been rumours in Lisbon 
that Villadarias was raising the siege, so the allied ministers were 
startled when the news reached them at the beginning of December 
of the enemy attack. Methuen complained that Hesse's reports had 
been too optimistic. Schonenberg had had his own reasons for 
wishing to go slow with the States General, who actually sent 
orders for van der Dussen’s squadron to stay in the Tagus. 
Luckily he had arrived and had already sailed for Gibraltar when 
the orders were received. The news of the attack galvanized 
Schonenberg into action, all the more because he suspected that 
the English were planning to appropriate Gibraltar for themselves. 
He began to write home in a very different vein to complain of his 
lack of explicit orders and to urge the need for immediate action 
and of money for Charles, if his cause was not to be irreparably 
damaged. Van der Dussen showed himself very helpful to George 
and Fagel readily agreed to Galway's request to send a Dutch 
reinforcement, which consisted of 400 men of the Waes regiment. 
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Galway detailed some of Barrymore's regiment and Mountjoy's 
regiment for Gibraltar, who were the only troops in Portugal fit 
for service again after the autumn campaign, and also the Guards, 
who were due to arrive on the expected convoy from England. ‘The 
Portuguese produced a few supplies and made a firm offer of 500 
men, whom Galway proposed to put under the command of his 
Huguenot friend Montandre, a naturalized British subject, who 
might, he hoped, be acceptable to both British and Portuguese.?! 

Captain Legge had returned to Lisbon on 16 November with 
the Roebuck and the Antelope. He had taken Bennett to Tangier, 
but had failed to call at Gibraltar or to bring back any useful 
intelligence; he had preferred to spend his time in chasing prizes. 
Methuen irascibly hustled him off again, and ‘after 1000 diffi- 
culties made and affected to be made by the ships captains’, the 
convoy with the reinforcements sailed on 10 December, shep- 
herded by the Roebuck and the Antelope, also by HMS Greenwich 
and Neuwcastle.?? 

As the convoy entered the Straits, the breeze fell to a calm, but 
the current still carried them forwards. Through the haze they 
sighted ships which they took to be Leake's, and it was only after 
some boats had gone ahead to reconnoitre that they realized that 
they were running into the middle of the enemy squadron. Luckily 
a strong westerly wind sprang up, which enabled them to disperse 
with the loss of only one transport captured. At the tail of the 
convoy Captain Kempthorne with the Roebuck and 4 transports 
escaped by rowing hard until they caught the wind and were able 
to put back to Lisbon, where their arrival caused great dismay. At 
the head of the convoy Legge in the Antelope with 9 transports 
kept on and got safely to Gibraltar. Two days later the Newcastle 
came safely in and finally at the end of December the Greenwich 
with Lord Donegal on board. All the Guards and most of the 
British reinforcements were now in Gibraltar, but several Dutch 
companies were back in Lisbon. On the strong recommendation of 
Galway the prince now appointed the colonel of the Guards, 
Brigadier Shrimpton, to succeed Nugent as military governor, and 
accorded him the rank under Charles of major-general, and 
Donegal that of brigadier. He promised Galway that he would do 
his best to collaborate better with the English officers and with 
Methuen. He now had 1,700 more trained men, but was still very 
short of powder and shells, and only had provisions for 10 weeks. 
Villadarias had 1,500 cavalry and 7,500 infantry, but of this number 
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only the French troops, the two Spanish guards regiments, and 
two Flemish regiments were reckoned to be reliable. He too was 
short of supplies.?? 

The prince was now eager to counter-attack, and on 23 Decem- 
ber he ordered a sally which destroyed the enemy lines about 170 
paces from the pallisades and brought back 24 gabions. Leake 
returned to the bay on 25 December, when a short spell of easterly 
wind at last enabled him to do so. He announced that he must go 
back to Lisbon for supplies and could not help any more sallies, 
but that he would stay in the bay until there was an east wind 
again and would send out patrol boats. He also arranged to leave 
all the muskets he could spare, to fetch the Portuguese from the 
Algarve, and to send three frigates to Morocco for supplies, after 
which two would remain in Gibraltar. His council of war vetoed 
a landing as too dangerous, but on the last day of the year a sally 
was made with 400 men. More gabions were brought back and 
others burnt, while the enemy were driven out of their lines at a 
cost of 35 casualties including 6 officers. 

Leake sailed on 2 January, but had to wait two days for a wind 
in Tangier and took 19 days to reach Lisbon. 'The garrison were 
now on their own again, but a surprising number of ships called in 
the next few weeks and some of them brought supplies.? 

Leake found he could not fetch the Portuguese until his ships 
had been cleaned. His first task in Lisbon was to court-martial 
some of his own officers. A few were Jacobites, and this was well 
known; in a letter to George, Rooke remarked that many loyal 
officers had won handsome bets from them when the attack on 
Gibraltar failed. But most of the offenders were negligent or too 
fond of hunting prizes. Legge was one of these. His logbook 
reveals no positive infraction of orders, but he had been prone to 
linger over the flesh-pots of Lisbon, and had been negligent in his 
first mission to Gibraltar and in that to convey the Brazil fleet 
from the islands. He was only found guilty on one of several 
charges, but for this he was dismissed his ship, and as Methuen 
was the originator of some of the complaints, no doubt this gave 
rise to much of the bad feeling against him in the navy.”° 

Operations were stopped by rain on many days in January, but 
the enemy inflicted a good deal of damage, putting 4 guns on the 
curtain out of action and two on the Old Mole. But George still 
managed to stay one step ahead. A steady trickle of deserters 
brought intelligence from the enemy camp; deserters from the 
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allies were fewer, but were enough to betray the location of some 
of the allied works, though luckily not the full details of the new 
battery being built the whole length of the curtain wall. George 
called together all the officers and explained to them that the new 
battery was designed to destroy the enemy’s forward batteries and 
perhaps to drive them out of the approaches. Much hard work 
would be required, for the curtain wall would have to be broadened 
and cleared of the houses built against its inner side. A platform 
would have to be constructed on the level of the wall for troops 
to muster, and the parapet would have to be raised and strength- 
ened. He appealed to them to offer their services without payment 
and to set an example to their men. A number responded and the 
prince himself shared in the manual labour. As many as 300 men 
took part and in spite of heavy enemy fire the work progressed 
so well that it was ready on 2 March.?$ 

There were many rumours of enemy reinforcements; 4,500 men 
and 12 heavy guns were spoken of, but the threatened attack still 
hung fire. When 15 enemy ships were seen passing towards Cadiz 
and the bombardment was intensified, a combined attack by sea 
and land seemed certain. It came by land only on 5 February 
after a bombardment with 500 shells. The French were determined 
to show the Spaniards the way and, led by 80 grenadiers, made a 
determined assault on the Round Tower. The officers drove on 
their men with the flats of their swords, but the attack was 
repulsed, and the supporting troops, waiting below, were dis- 
persed by fire directed by Prince George. There was heavy rain 
that evening, under cover of which a party of Dutch made a sally, 
and finding the enemy lines almost empty, destroyed some 
gabions, inflicted a few casualties, and returned without loss, The 
enemy worked hard on their lines, but were deterred by heavy 
rains from attacking before 7 February. George visited all the 
posts at break of day and could see the enemy mustering. This 
time the Round ‘Tower was taken and the 4-gun battery behind 
it; the enemy penetrated to within 40 paces of the breach. 
Colonels Moncal and Rivett made a determined stand, and, with 
the support of heavy gunfire and of a shower of rocks from the 
posts on the cliffs, the enemy were driven back into their trenches 
and beyond. The allies lost 20 dead and 46 wounded; the enemy 
lost more and five of their officers were found dead in the 
approaches. Again the supporting troops of about a thousand men 
had failed to come up; if they had done so and the assault had gone 
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a little further, Gibraltar might well have been lost; this was the 
nearest that the enemy came to taking it. 

In a letter to Richard Hill the prince described the attack 
objectively and said he expected a general assault would follow. In 
a report to Marlborough, Brigadier Shrimpton was much gloomier. 
He described the capture of the Round Tower, but did not 
mention that after half an hour it had been retaken. He gave the 
number of the garrison as 1,800, while the prince spoke of 3,000. 
He mentioned the great reinforcements the enemy had received, 
but not the account of their difficulties brought by Captain Fisher, 
an exchanged prisoner-of-war. George had found Shrimpton to be 
rather like General Fagel. He was a member of Parliament and 
fonder of debate than of action. Hoffmann called him a Whig and 
a half, and his later record in Barcelona showed him to be inclined 
to pessimism. His obstructiveness was no doubt due to nothing 
worse than this and to fear that he would be blamed; he therefore 
stressed his difficulties. It was generally admitted that the position 
was serious; however, the enemy missed their chance of attacking 
on a moonlit night and were then again flooded out by heavy 
rains. The garrison took some comfort from the arrival of two 
frigates with supplies and of the 6 remaining companies of 
Donegal's regiment together with the news that Leake was prepar- 
ing to return.?? 

On the other hand, there were 700 sick, and owing to the 
inadequacy of the Portuguese mobilization the French could spare 
troops from Portugal. Marshal Tessé had succeeded Villadarias as 
the enemy commander and this portended fresh measures. ‘There 
was great jealousy between the French and Spaniards, and the 
former by attacking had hoped to greet the marshal with a great 
success. 

Tessé had at first welcomed his orders to take charge at 
Gibraltar and believed that the capture of the place was essential, 
if Cadiz and Andalusia were to be preserved. But when he saw 
for himself the extent of the losses by sickness and desertion, and 
the difficulties of supply to a place with no good communication by 
land, he began to think again. Admiral Pointis was anxious to 
help, but essential supplies and munitions had failed to arrive, 
and several of his ships had been diverted to Italy or the West 
Indies. King Philip insisted stubbornly that the siege must go on, but 
Tessé complained that the king did not know the facts and the 
government was hopelessly inefficient. King Louis at first backed 
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Philip, but at lower levels there were divided councils and com- 
peting demands from other theatres of war. Tessé kept up the 
siege, but he may already have had thoughts of giving it up.?? 

George continued to work on the defences and renewed the 
battery destroyed on the Old Mole and Colonel Willis's battery 
high up on the Salto del Lobo. Some more stores came from 
Lisbon and a reinforcement of 300 men, but both munitions and 
the number of effectives continued to shrink. Many brave indivi- 
duals were always to be found, but the prince complained that the 
officers as a whole lacked fighting spirit. The negotiations with 
Morocco made no progress and money difficulties grew no less, 
though Schonenberg wrote strongly to the States General to move 
them to pay their share of the 50,000 dollars. ‘The only cash which 
came was a bag of gold on the Tiger, to be used to redeem slaves 
from the Moors, and the prince continued to scrimp and draw 
bills? 

On 18 February the prince wrote to Hoffmann by a Venetian 
ship rather more optimistically than he could afford to do in his 
official begging letters. He still grumbled about Methuen, whom 
he called an old devil, who held back letters to him and was 
afraid of his own shadow, but admitted that 'l'essé had not done 
much since his arrival. For three days rains had flooded the 
trenches and the enemy had been as busy with repairs as he was. 
He expressed gratitude for what Rooke and Hedges had done for 
him in London and admitted that he now had a much better 
impression of British troops than he had taken away from Cadiz. 
In this semi-official letter he also revealed that he was more 
perceptive than he showed in his despatches, for he mentioned his 
fears that he might have won the reputation of a fire-eater in 
England, who might be a hero, but perhaps did not stand for the 
English cause or sufficiently value the English lives at stake.?? 

In fact the supply position was not utterly bad, the Tiger and 
other frigates had brought a hundred barrels of powder, and a letter 
from Prince Henry to his mother showed that the officers at least 
suffered from no lack of victuals except wine, and that wine could 
be got from Morocco. Indeed the log of HMS Lark showed that 
in spite of the French squadron more than 18 ships called between 
21 December and and 21 February. They brought rice, corn, and 
provisions, and sometimes wine: and brandy. So although there 
were many to feed and chronic shortages, official supplies from 
Portugal were appreciably supplemented.?! 
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The Roebuck and Leopard arrived in Gibraltar on 16 February. 
Captain Kempthorne had been acquitted of a charge of negligence 
for failing to reach Gibraltar in face of the enemy squadron in 
December, and in Lisbon had shown his mettle by persuading 
three companies of Dutch soldiers to help him sail, when there 
was a shortage of seamen to work the ship. So he brought the 
Dutch, and a week later the Tiger brought 148 recruits. The 
Roebuck was the only ship to remain in Gibraltar and did stalwart 
work in the last days of the siege. Before the Tiger sailed on 
23 February, she and the Roebuck sent out a landing party and 
captured a thousand fascines near the enemy camp on the further 
side of the bay and brought them to Gibraltar. Later Kempthorne 
sent 50 men ashore to help the garrison, intercepted enemy craft 
with his patrol boats, and on one occasion manned a Spanish 
setia with 30 of his men and made a foray to the head of the bay. 
Even when 15 men-of-war and a number of small craft arrived 
on 26 February and anchored in the bay, he manned some Spanish 
fishing vessels and succeeded in taking several small Spanish 
craft and another boat conveying recruits in full view of the 
enemy squadron. 

When Pointis and his squadron arrived, the prince sent a 
tartane at once to give warning that he expected a combined 
attack, but after landing men, guns, and supplies, Pointis anchored 
outside the bay and took no further action. He was believed to 
have a landing force on board and later some officers and men 
were found on two of his ships which were captured, but whatever 
force he had on board, it was never used.?? 

Prince George strengthened the battery at the New Mole, 
where the Roebuck lay with a charge ready to be exploded in case 
of need. The garrison slept in their clothes in order to be ready 
for any alert. A great effort was made to finish the battery on the 
curtain wall, and on 2 March, one of the few fine days, and one 
which showed up the enemy's new guns being moved into the 
approaches, the battery was inaugurated. George made an occasion 
of it and paraded all the men who could be spared from their posts. 
In an eloquent speech he thanked officers and men for their 
arduous work and announced that the battery would be named 
the Queen's Battery. Great bowls of English punch had been 
prepared and after all ranks had enthusiastically drunk toasts to 
the queen's health, a threefold salvo was fired by the 9 heavy- 
metal guns of the new battery, while 23 guns of the other batteries 
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pounded the enemy approaches. The enemy, who knew something 
was afoot, but had been unable to find out precisely what, were 
taken by surprise. T'hey responded with two salvoes of 15 guns, 
but could not manage a third. The garrison continued their fire 
throughout the day with more care than usual; they singled out 
the enemy works near the breach by the Round Tower and suc- 
ceeded in dismantling an enemy gun and inflicting casualties. 

Three weeks were still to pass before Leake returned, but bad 
weather held up operations for most of the time, and although 
the enemy had replaced some of their worn-out guns, and could 
muster 43 guns and 8 mortars, they conserved their strength and 
saved their fire for a time of better weather. But George remained 
vigilant and commandeered the 40 officers’ horses for patrols to 
keep in touch by night with the small posts, which were all he 
could spare to man the wide area between the town and Europa 
Point. On 15 March some small craft approached the beaches and 
were discovered and fired upon, but to the surprise of the garrison 
the French ships lay quietly at anchor and took no active part. 
There had been a strong easterly gale after their arrival, but on 
4 March there was a calm and everything pointed to an attack; 
there were then ro ships in the bay and eight in the offing, while 
the enemy appeared unusually active in the approaches. It was 
now that the Roebuck organized a patrol with 50 men and 5 boats, 
while on 8 March 50 Dutch made a sally near the Round Tower 
and brought back 14 prisoners without loss. Another easterly 
gale drove Pointis out to sea; hard westerly winds with rain and 
thunder followed, which made the French anchorage more 
uncomfortable than ever. On the 8th two ships, of which one had 
lost her mast, made off, and on the 12th two more sailed away. On 
the 17th another ship was driven from her anchor and, after trying 
in vain to shelter behind the rock, sailed away. Now only 5 ships 
were left, all large ones. *4 

Many of the officers favoured capitulation and George said he 
could not have held out without the support of Colonels Moncal 
and Rivett, and of Engineer Bennett. At the council of war held 
before Leake left, it was Bennett’s arguments which had convinced 
Leake that Gibraltar could be held. A leader of the defeatists was 
Major Henry Lawrence of Holt’s marines. He was a son of Dr 
Lawrence, who had been physician to the army in Ireland in 1691, 
and he was a friend of Byng. The original ill-feeling probably 
arose from a dispute about the looting of Gibraltar, in which Byng 
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and his men had played a principal part. Lawrence was eventually 
court-martialled, but was rehabilitated later and killed in action 
in Catalonia. Faced by this ill-will, the prince had to use all his 
prestige and powers of persuasion to keep his posts vigilant and 
his defences manned and maintained. On 11 March a small ship 
came in under cover of bad weather after a long voyage of 20 days 
from Lisbon with news that Leake would soon be back. Otherwise 
the garrison were dependent for news on a trickle of deserters who 
recounted a variety of rumours. Tessé sent several messengers 
under a flag of truce, and returned some prisoners on grounds of 
reciprocity, in the hope at the same time of gaining information 
and of contacting disaffected members of the garrison. To counter 
this George gave orders that all emissaries should come to the Old 
Mole by boat and not pass anywhere near the Round 'Tower.?* 
Although Pointis had anchored outside the bay not only on 
account of the weather, but also to be able to confront any allied 
squadron, or to escape in time if necessary, he took neither course 
when the moment came. On the night of 20 March beacons lit 
along the coast gave warning that Leake was approaching, but it 
was not until the next morning at daybreak that Pointis fired a 
signal and his 5 ships raised anchor and sailed eastwards before a 
strong north-west wind. Half an hour later Leake's leading ship 
was sighted through the mist, and the whole squadron in line, 
30 ships in all, passed plainly in sight 2 or 3 miles behind Pointis. 
George fired a jubilant threefold salvo and the enemy stood to 
arms, and fired fitfully, but made no other move. The Roebuck 
promptly put out from the Old Mole and chased back into the bay 
a number of small Spanish craft, which had brought supplies from 
Cadiz and were trying to escape. On the same evening 4 ships 
from Lisbon with munitions and food berthed at the Old Mole.*¢ 
During the last weeks of the siege the garrison, in spite of the 
defeatist faction among them, showed more initiative than the 
enemy. The enemy were quiescent, partly because they had to 
fight breast high in mud and their conditions were very bad, 
partly because Tessé was waiting for fresh orders, and in any case 
was reluctant to attack before fresh supplies of munitions arrived; 
these had been delayed, though some had got as far as Alicante. 
This hesitation was to cost the enemy their last chance of success. 
But if the allies were a step ahead in the Straits, they were behind- 
hand in Savoy. Methuen had hurried off the Newport and the 
Tartar to take powder and munitions to what Richard Hill called 
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his little fleet, but the 4 frigates composing it had been powerless 
to prevent the fall of Nice and Vila Franca and the safe passage 
to Genoa of a large French reinforcement for the army beleaguering 
the duke of Savoy.’ 

On 5 March, as soon as the prince’s despatch about Pointis’s 
arrival reached Lisbon, a council of war attended by all the ships’ 
captains decided that Gibraltar must be relieved, but that a 
reinforcement of the garrison was essential and that more men 
were needed to work the ships. This meant waiting for the next 
convoy from England. Admiral Dilkes was due, but he had been 
obliged by contrary winds to put back to Spithead, and there was 
no knowing how long he would be delayed. Luckily the wind 
changed and he came in on 8 March. There were the usual 
complaints against Methuen, who in fact was fighting an uphill 
battle with fair success. He managed to borrow 600 barrels of 
powder from King Pedro’s magazines and to persuade Queen 
Catherine to order 8 Portuguese men-of-war to join Leake. They 
were ships of 80 guns and were an appreciable reinforcement; 
Methuen was very pleased, but Leake was unenthusiastic; the navy 
spoke no Portuguese and had no idea how to exchange signals 
with Portuguese ships. Leake also feared that a Portuguese 
admiral might claim the overall command, though Methuen took 
pains to ensure that the officers appointed were good seamen, but 
without personal pretensions such as might lead them to challenge 
Leake’s seniority. After a final delay due to a dead calm, Leake 
sailed on 15 March with about 35 ships, including the 8 Portuguese 
and 4 Dutch. News of Leake’s promotion to vice-admiral had come 
with Dilkes and he hoisted his flag on the Hampton Court just 
arrived from England. On the same day the fleet was put on 
half-rations, as the ships in Lisbon already were. The new supplies 
were for Gibraltar and not for the hard-pressed sickly sailors. But 
at least they could take wine in Lisbon; the ‘befraiage’, usually 
watered down by the pursers, was poor stuff, but it was better than 
nothing. The little ship Lark took 10 pipes.?? 

Leake reached Gibraltar in 5 days; for once he had the cleaner 
ships, for the enemy had been long at sea and were much battered. 
One was taken by the Newport, two by the Dutch, and two were 
driven ashore and burnt. They were the Lys, Magnanime, Marquis, 
Ardente, and Arrogante, of 88, 74, 56, 66, and 56 guns respectively. 
Pointis was seriously wounded on board the Magnanime; he did 
not die until 1707, but his career was finished. The loss of 5 good 
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ships was important, but the loss of prestige and the failure to 
recapture Gibraltar were even more so.?? 

Leake spent some time hunting for the remainder of the enemy 
squadron, but he only took one small French ship, and eventually 
battled his way against the wind back to Gibraltar on 16 April. 
The weather was still bad and after one of their ships had dragged 
her anchor, the Portuguese asked leave to go home. Their 8 ships 
had made a brave show, but their attempt to join the line of battle 
had not been a success, and their fire had on one occasion hit an 
English ship. The English laughed, though two of their own ships 
engaging a Frenchman from opposite sides had committed the 
same fault. Much more hard work was needed before the two 
navies could work together with advantage. This unfortunately 
was never undertaken, so the allies remained supercilious and the 
Portuguese discouraged.*° 

The enemy had received fresh supplies of powder and for the 
first days after Leake’s return showed signs of renewing their 
attack, but they soon began to flag and to withdraw some of their 
guns. George believed he could do grave damage to the enemy in 
their weakened condition and was eager to counter-attack. But the 
navy were too weak to join in a land attack and too short of 
provisions to remain in Gibraltar long. The army council of war 
decided by 16 votes to 10 that a sortie would cost too many lives. 
The majority included Lawrence, but also Shrimpton and 
Donegal, and stalwarts like Colonels Burr and Rivett; Colonels 
Moncal and Tullekens and Pearce voted with the minority. The 
navy had offered, if the sortie was approved, to stay three days 
longer, to put 300 to 400 men ashore, and to send out patrol boats. 
But they were daily being swept away from their anchors by the 
bad weather, and when no sortie was to be made, were glad to 
leave an uncomfortable situation. George complained to Galway 
of the attitude of his officers. He was criticized by Methuen for 
having failed to give the officers any opportunity to submit their 
own side of the case, but Schonenberg condemned severely the 
English failure to back up the prince. It was not until May, when 
the enemy evacuation was well advanced, that the prince was able 
to organize a sortie under Colonel Rivett. This was successful; 
the enemy works were destroyed without incurring many casualties, 
but the enemy guns had been removed and the opportunity of 
doing damage, which might have prevented the reinforcement of 
Cadiz and possibly of Badajoz.*! 
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Tessé decided quite soon to raise the siege. He did not believe 
that Portugal would stay in the war much longer, and thought that 
Cadiz might well be the next allied objective and its defence 
should be given priority. Louis came round to the same point of 
view, but it was not until April that Philip agreed.*? 

The importance of Gibraltar in English eyes had been enhanced 
by the drama of the siege and Galway hoped that Tessé’s retreat 
might lead to an allied conquest of Cadiz and Andalusia, saying 
that such a triumph would be to George's credit.4? Nothing 
succeeds like success, and if George had been able to take the 
opportunity, his mounting prestige might well have enabled him 
to draw supplies from Morocco. Paul Methuen was trying to make 
a treaty with the emperor and at first had hopes of success; but his 
mission petered out; he was never received by Mulai Ismail or 
penetrated further than the coast. ‘There had been various hitches 
in the project; Paul's credentials had been delayed and there had 
been a muddle about the presents indispensable for any dealings 
with a Moorish potentate. This was unfortunate, for a regular 
treaty for the purchase of supplies from Morocco would have been 
a great help to any Mediterranean operation, particularly in 
Andalusia. However, the enemy successes in Provence and Savoy, 
the calls for help from the emperor and the duke of Savoy, and the 
dream of taking ‘Toulon, combined to draw the allied war effort 
not only away from Portugal, but far up the Mediterranean. With 
Provence and Italy in mind, the attack on Barcelona was only 
intended to serve as a cover, but in practice allied resources 
became locked up in Catalonia, while the identification of Charles 
with the Catalan cause ruined his prospects in Castile. Cadiz, 
which was the base for Spanish American trade and had facilities 
as a harbour, which Barcelona lacked, would have enabled the 
allies to perfect their command of the Straits and would have been 
more valuable to them than Barcelona, but though plans to take 
Cadiz continued to be made, none of them ever matured.*4 

At the end of the siege George estimated that the enemy still 
numbered 6,000 men, though of reduced quality. 'l'essé magnified 
the number of the garrison and admitted only to having 1,140 
French, 300 marines, and a few Spaniards. Some of the marines 
had been embarked to serve as a landing force and were either 
on Pointis's ships or in Cadiz. Whatever the actual numbers 
were, there is no doubt that the enemy had heavier losses than the 
allies, and that the allies gained by drawing a large enemy force 
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into a remote corner, where they were decimated. The defence 
and supply of Gibraltar amounted to a great naval victory, by 
which superior allied flexibility and organization, aided by Spanish 
weakness, got the better of the French, though they had Cadiz and 
Malaga nearby, and at Toulon and Brest bases nearer than the 
English and Dutch ports. The use of Lisbon, however, in spite of 
its limited facilities, played a great part. In Gibraltar the co-opera- 
tion of Leake with the prince contributed largely to their success. 
George had many inward doubts and he did not altogether 
succeed in carrying the English officers with him, but he was an 
indefatigable and glamorous character, and kept his doubts to 
himself. His toughness and experience of sieges made him much 
more than a princely figurehead. He was as keen as any sapper or 
quartermaster on the details of supply and defence and he had a 
great stroke of luck in happening to become during the siege 
persona grata with both Whigs and Tories. Wratislaw regarded 
the Whigs as essentially the war party and made the mistake of 
identifying himself too much with them. The Whigs were 
undoubtedly keener on the war in general, and perhaps on the 
Spanish expedition with its trade implications in particular, than the 
Tories, but it was a matter of degree rather than principle, and at 
the moment the Tories were anxious to build up the reputation 
of Rooke and to support any operations with which he was 
concerned. By his grave criticisms of the conduct of operations at 
Cadiz George had aligned himself with the Whigs, but Wratislaw 
had warned him that he must draw in his horns, and personally he 
had got on well with Rooke although he had received more 
support from Ormonde. The latter remained friendly and as 
viceroy of Ireland could be of great help in expediting convoys and 
supplies. He was one of the first to write to congratulate the 
prince when the siege was raised. So while the prince remained on 
good terms with his old friends Sunderland and Galway, he was 
for the time being in good odour with the Tories, who were crying 
up Rooke as the victor at Gibraltar, Malaga, and Vigo. ‘Therefore 
the prince managed to win for Gibraltar a high priority during the 
siege, though the claims from all quarters on allied resources were 
very pressing, and as soon as the prince left, Gibraltar was 
neglected. Methuen fought against it, but Shrimpton had great 
trouble to procure money and supplies.** 

The prince's bold attitude towards money helped his success, 
but in spite of his grumbles he owed a good deal to Methuen, who 
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extended his personal credit to help him. In the latter half of 1704 
Methuen expended {1,644 on boats alone for communications 
and by the end of the siege he was owed £3,000 for bills unpaid. 
The prince had recovered £6,000 from the government, but owed 
£1,485. Methuen had bought medicines and stores and laid up a 
stock of provisions for shipment from the Algarve. He financed 
Engineer Bennett in the autumn and Paul Methuen paid out £536 
for the abortive embarkation of the Portuguese at Lagos and 
£1,125 for bills when he visited Gibraltar. Methuen warmly 
recommended that the prince's bills should be honoured and said 
that he deserved some signal marks of Her Majesty’s favour. But 
it took a long time to obtain sanction and in some cases it was 
never given. Compared with the national outgoings these expenses 
were small, but they were important, and they involved grave 
risks for any private pocket. As Schonenberg was close-fisted and 
in real trouble with the States General, and both Charles and the 
Portuguese depended on the sea powers for money, George had 
to lean heavily on his own prestige to cajole the funds he needed. 
However, the happy end of the siege vindicated his reputation, 
and as the Almirante had been carried off by an apoplexy, and he 
was on good terms with Lichtenstein and Schonenberg, and 
ultimately with the Methuens, his star seemed to be ascending. 
At Gibraltar in April 1705 Paul Methuen made friends with 
George and the peace as far as he could between George and the 
British officers. So in the allied quarrels about the supreme 
command there was just a chance that the prince might come out 
top. Wratislaw and the emperor now recommended him, and the 
Portuguese and the Dutch preferred him to any Englishman. But 
Galway remained in Portugal and Peterborough was appointed to 
lead the Mediterranean expedition. According to Richards the 
prince was the favourite with all the foreign officers and when 
Portmore refused to serve under Peterborough, there was a chance 
of his being made second-in-command. But this too was denied 
him. Charles was not unfriendly at this period, but he was trying 
to obtain some share of the command, which was nominally his, 
for himself, and took no steps to support the aspirations of his 
cousin.*? 
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7 
The campaigns in Portugal, 1705 


PRINCE GEORGE had recommended that Gibraltar should 
be used as a base for the invasion of Andalusia. He was given 
little encouragement, but he was not alone in thinking that an 
advance into Andalusia might offer better prospects than one on 
Madrid. Methuen told Godolphin that now that the French had 
brought many troops to Madrid, an expedition to Andalusia might 
be preferable. It was a fruitful part of Spain very near to the 
Portuguese frontier and an allied army could hope to subsist on 
the country and besides to have the help of the allied fleet. If the 
army could reach Seville, which was only 20 leagues from the 
frontier, small ships could be sent right up the Guadalquivir to 
supply it. He said he felt enthusiastic about the plan, but would 
not mention it for the present to anybody except King Pedro, for 
if Schonenberg and Fagel had wind of it, they would be sure to 
oppose it tooth and nail.! 

It was true that the Dutch viewed with suspicion any increase 
of English influence and in particular the predominance that 
England was gaining from the occupation of Gibraltar. Their 
fears that England might ride roughshod over Dutch interests 
were not unjustified, but the two nations had many common aims, 
and they would have done better to take a broader view. The 
home governments were equally at loggerheads, but were inclined 
to compromise; it was easier to view the Peninsula objectively 
from London or The Hague, and governments could take the 
responsibility for concessions more easily than their servants. It is 
difficult to determine how far individual personalities swayed 
events one way or the other, but in small capitals where foreign 
representatives lived cheek by jowl they were apt to play a great 
part. Fagel, Schonenberg, Galway, and Methuen were all 
dedicated men and tried to overcome their private resentments, 
but they inevitably allowed them to exacerbate their differences. 
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Baron Fagel had come to the top the hard way after 30 years’ 
service in the Dutch army. He was devoted to his profession and 
technically competent, though it could perhaps be said of him, as 
it was afterwards of Marshal Guido Starhemberg, that he would 
prefer to lose a battle correctly than to win one by a stroke of 
genius. He was naturally disposed to have a critical eye for Galway, 
who had fought in battles enough, but had not the same professional 
training and was as much at home in Courts and boudoirs as in 
the field. He could not believe that a man who was an intimate 
friend of the comte de St-Evremonde and Hortense Mancini, 
discoursing of champagne with the one and procuring her 
favourite Irish whiskey for the other, could also be a serious 
diplomatist and a conscientious and competent soldier. He was 
all these, though no great general, and much hampered by his 
physical infirmities, and soon by his wounds; also his natural 
partiality for his Huguenot compatriots exposed him to criticism; 
but his virtues made him generally respected. Schonenberg had 
somewhat similar feelings towards John Methuen; as an expert on 
Spain and the niceties of diplomacy he regarded Methuen as an 
amateur; it was true that Methuen had been brought up in the 
law, but he had a considerable experience of politics and knew 
more about Portugal than Schonenberg. He also had a family and 
had mingled in business, whereas Schonenberg had a sister in 
Amsterdam, but few outside interests as far as is known, except 
his profession. Above all in Lisbon Methuen had his son Paul to 
help him. Paul liked to enjoy life and to give the impression that 
he was a playboy, but he had very good abilities and took the very 
real difficulties which taxed his leaders with a grain of salt. All the 
foreign ministers in Lisbon found it a tiresome place, where 
molehills easily assumed the dimensions of mountains. This was 
where a cheerful and able young man could be very useful. The 
Methuens, father and son, were a match for the brilliant but 
protocolaire Schonenberg. 

To Fagel’s annoyance Methuen always worked hard to obtain 
the supreme command for Galway. Fagel refused to serve under 
him, but reluctantly accepted his seniority, when under English 
pressure Pedro antedated Galway’s commission as Mestre de 
Campo, a Portuguese rank which gave much trouble in determining 
inter-allied precedence; it could literally be translated as field 
marshal, but in Portugal was usually borne by the second senior in 
each province, the officer next to the governor of arms, and could 
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be regarded as anything between a brigadier and a lieutenant- 
general. ‘The king’s concession did not help Galway much, for a 
third Mestre de Campo was appointed, the count of Corzana, and 
all three generals took it in turns, a week at a time, to direct 
operations under the authority of the governor of arms in the 
Alentejo, the octogenarian count of Galveas. Methuen was better 
placed with regard to Schonenberg than Galway was to Fagel; for 
he was an ambassador, whereas Schonenberg never succeeded in 
persuading the States General to promote him from being a 
minister. Methuen with his long experience of Portugal had more 
friends at Court, and also had more money at his disposal. Yet 
Portuguese ministers courted both Schonenberg and Fagel in 
order to profit by Anglo-Dutch quarrels, while Fagel had many 
friends among the Portuguese and almost as many troops under 
his command as Galway. 

In spite of his enthusiasm for Andalusia, Methuen had his 
doubts. Seville was easier to reach than Madrid, and its occupation 
and still more that of Cadiz was of more immediate interest to 
both English and Dutch than that of the capital. But the war was 
officially about the Spanish Succession, and the treaties with 
Portugal had committed the allies specifically to the primary aim 
of enthroning Archduke Charles in Madrid. Both English and 
Dutch constantly reverted to plans to take Cadiz, but equally 
often sheered off again from fear of a repetition of the disaster of 
1702. Nevertheless, the 1704 campaigns had shown the difficulties 
of a march to Madrid and an expedition to Andalusia was tempting. 
As Berwick pointed out, the key to Andalusia was Badajoz and the 
possession of Badajoz, the principal Spanish stronghold on the 
frontier, had been Portugal’s most insistent aim. It was close to 
the frontier and once taken, an army, instead of wandering through 
the remote mesetas of Castile, could make an easy march to the 
rich prizes of Seville and Cadiz.? 

Fagel took an interest in Gibraltar, and allied himself with 
George in order to try to curb British domination. He also saw 
the attraction of the Andalusian plan, but was afraid that an 
amphibious expedition would result in the English ousting the 
Dutch. He concluded that the Dutch would do better by taking 
Charles to Madrid and by sharing the credit for it. Therefore he 
argued that an invasion of Andalusia would only give the allies 
part of Spain, whereas once Charles was established in Madrid, 
the rest of Spain would follow.? In this he had the support of the 
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Almirante of Castile; before the fiasco at Cadiz he had favoured a 
rising in Andalusia, where he had connections, but now he was 
wholeheartedly in favour of a march to Madrid, where he counted 
on support from the nobility. The Almirante died suddenly at the 
end of August 1705. But his idea prevailed and continued to do so 
for the remainder of the war. Yet even in 1705 it was out of date, 
for it was useless for Charles to take Madrid, unless he had 
enough Spanish support to enable him to stay there. After King 
Philip went to Naples, it looked as if he might meet with difficulty 
in returning to Madrid or might find himself in the same situation 
as his rival was later to face, but with the help of his attractive 
Savoyard queen he succeeded in identifying himself with the 
cause of Spain and Castile rallied to him. His policy was to reduce 
the power of the nobles, but Louis XIV advised him to be careful 
to court them individually; he took this advice and disarmed their 
opposition to a point where they were reluctant to declare for 
Charles on their own account, or even to join him in Spain, unless 
his success appeared to be beyond doubt. Charles was only 
successful in establishing himself in Aragon, with the result that 
Castile turned against him and it became clear that he might be 
accepted by part of Spain, but to the exclusion of Castile. Things 
were already moving this way in 1705. In 1706 the Madrid plan 
prevailed, because the allied army based on Portugal could hope 
to meet another advancing from Catalonia or Valencia, but 
whereas in 1704 and to some extent in 1705 the allies were fighting 
a French army, ill supported by Spaniards, in 1706 and thereafter 
they began to fight a Spanish army well supported by the French, 
and the moment for an easy victory had passed. 

Fagel submitted in November 1704 a long report to Pedro 
entitled Plan de guerre. In it he summarized his information 
about the roads, topography, fortresses, and resources of the 
Spanish and Portuguese frontier between the rivers Douro and 
Guadiana. It made many sensible suggestions and could pass as 
an objective professional appreciation. Many of his suggestions 
about supplies, magazines, etc., agreed with the views of Galway 
or Colonel John Richards, but Fagel's report carried more weight 
with the Portuguese, because it was comprehensive and very 
diplomatically phrased. It constantly referred to the service of His 
Portuguese Majesty and emphasized that Fagel was reporting in 
his capacity of Portuguese Mestre de Campo to the king as 
commander-in-chief of the whole allied army. It was biased in the 
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sense that it spoke in terms of a defensive campaign and only 
vaguely of plans for an invasion of Spain. Naturally Fagel thought 
largely in the light of his own experiences of the previous year and 
of its mistakes. He recommended the use of guerrillas and 
optimistically suggested that the best way to stop a repetition of 
the enemy invasion by way of Castelo Branco would be to post a 
force of peasants and militia somewhere near the defile where he 
had lost the best part of two regiments. He condemned the use of 
Almeida as a base, for although it was the nearest point to Ciudad 
Rodrigo, it was too remote to supply easily, and a better though 
longer way into Castile lay on the Spanish side of the frontier, 
starting from the Portuguese base at Penamacor. South of the 
Tagus, Fagel had less personal knowledge and his description of 
Badajoz was taken from a map. His account brought out the great 
difference between the Beira and the Alentejo; in the former 
province Portugal was mountainous and barren, while in Spain 
the plateau began and the going was easier. In the Alentejo the 
contrary was true. In Portugal there was much flat and cultivated 
land, some of which extended into Spain; on the Spanish side there 
were more hills, but everywhere the rivers were the main obstacles. 

Fagel found military reasons for not attacking Badajoz. If 
Andalusia was to be invaded, he recommended bypassing Badajoz, 
and if Badajoz was to be attacked, he advised attacks on neighbour- 
ing places first to cut off the town's communications. This was 
unfortunate, for if he had agreed about Badajoz, the plan to 
attack it might have drawn the allies together rather than promoted 
disputes between them. 

Pedro was at first inclined to accept the Andalusia plan. He was 
depressed and ill after his return from the 1704 campaign, but 
still worked hard to improve his army. He drummed up fresh 
recruits so that the cadres were at least nominally up to the 
establishment promised under the treaties. Efforts were also made 
to introduce some flexibility into the ancient rules, by which 
regiments served primarily in their own provinces and subject 
to the local military governor. He appreciated the importance of 
the supply problem and approved of measures to appoint more 
substantial contractors, who did not live from hand to mouth and 
who could afford the heavy capital expenses involved. An English- 
man named Arthur Stert with partners in London was awarded 
large contracts for army clothing and for corn, and orders were 
placed in England, Ireland, and Holland for horses, munitions, 
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and supplies. A little progress was made, but local people were 
also anxious to butt in and to give their friends places as middle- 
men. 

In January the king had a stroke which incapacitated him. 
Methuen through the king’s confessors secured Catherine’s 
appointment as regent. Though ill and reluctant, she agreed to 
accept the responsibility, and Methuen had great hopes of her. 
He thought she would give immediate orders for carrying out the 
service and would have the resolution to make her orders obeyed. 
A month later he was still writing 


The queen hath taken a firm resolution and makes it her chief 
glory that in her government nothing shall be spared in what- 
ever relates to carrying on the war with vigour, so her orders 
are very pressing. She will hear none of the greatest men against 
anything she doeth and probably her orders will be better 
executed, since she seems resolved to resent severely any want 
of obedience, having this week turned out two colonels for not 
going to their regiments. 


But the king recovered enough to take notice, and though he 
remained too weak to give firm orders, he questioned the queen’s 
decisions, and keeping no sufficient liaison with her, the queen’s 
authority was undermined. As a result she lost heart and the only 
result of her flouting the great ministers was that she relied on the 
advice of her Jesuit confessor, whom Methuen judged to be 
incompetent and inexperienced.’ 

Schonenberg was engaged in a battle to complete a commercial 
treaty, which would secure the same advantages for the Dutch as 
Methuen had obtained for England. He had been unable to pay 
any subsidies for 6 months past and had difficulties with the 
queen-regent, who was unwilling either to meet him in the matter 
of the treaty or to order the army to take the field until funds were 
forthcoming.* Methuen was burdened by the demands for the 
defence of Gibraltar, which diverted men, money, and supplies 
from the army in Portugal. He too had to placate the queen and 
eventually did so by promising an advance on the subsidy if the 
army took the field, but nothing if it failed to do so. Schonenberg 
also got his treaty; it had no great consequences, but it was a 
point of honour to gain for the Dutch equal treatment.’ 

It had been hoped that the army would be ready in March, but 
there was still much to be done when Galway inspected it early 
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in April. Fagel had set his heart upon a march to Alcantara and had 
set up the magazines near the Tagus for that purpose, before any 
decision about the army’s objective had been taken. The Alcantara 
plan had the merit that it entailed a combined operation, in 
which Minas would have marched from Penamacor north of the 
Tagus, while Galway followed the south bank. The Portuguese 
might have taken a greater interest if a Portuguese general had 
taken a more prominent part. After all, in the previous year 
no one except Minas had won any successes at all and this gave 
the Portuguese a certain pride. However, the Alentejo army, 
though commanded by three foreign Mestres de Campo, was 
mostly Portuguese and Pedro could justly claim that his cadres 
were full, though most of the recruits were raw boys and the 
official numbers were apt to melt away. He could claim to have 
12,000 men in the Alentejo, while the English had 7,700 and the 
Dutch 2,300, which fell far short of their complement of 8,000 
and 4,000, even if the garrison of Gibraltar was counted. 

The total cavalry numbered 3,000 of poor quality against an 
enemy force of 6,000, and the English only had 200 mounted. Yet 
the allied army was stronger than that of the enemy on the whole 
and was much stronger until Tessé brought up a reinforcement 
from Gibraltar. But Fagel’s pessimism was contagious and the 
Portuguese were apathetic. The English too were suffering from the 
food and climate of Portugal and their bad experiences in the last 
campaign. John Jason, an officer in the Royal Dragoons, wrote 
to his titular colonel, Lord Raby, ‘Pray God you never see this 
hellish country. Everybody is weary of it. I heard General Wynd- 
ham swear the other day he believed they'd starve our horse first, 
and then us’. Mail from home was irregular and the troops felt 
they were forgotten. Wyndham, the cavalry commander, had 
just received his commission as lieutenant-general and had been 
major-general for a year, but was still being paid as a brigadier.® 

The Portuguese might have been expected to be in better 
spirits, for they were used to conditions in their own country and 
had a positive incentive, for they were eager to get their own back 
from their old enemies the Spaniards. But they lacked leadership 
and the ministers and upper ranks were unmanned by the break- 
down of the king and the fear that his death would leave the 
pro-allied party in the lurch and the government in the hands of 
Cadaval. Methuen said the real difficulties were burdensome, but 
not nearly as much so as the imaginary difficulties of the Portu- 
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guese.? Many of their difficulties were real enough; stores ordered 
from England were delayed for months for want of a convoy. 
Rooke had taken home in September a long list of requirements 
and Hedges had acted promptly to deal with them, but it was not 
only in Portugal that bureaucracy took its time. Not a warship or 
a convoy arrived after Rooke's departure until the middle of March 
and Methuen had to scrape the barrel to find money and supplies 
for Portugal. When a convoy finally came in, the Guards had to 
be diverted to Gibraltar and Mountjoy's regiment too, which had 
been quartered in the Alentejo.1° 

Colonel John Richards had at last been given a Portuguese 
commission as colonel to command the artillery and had joined 
the army at Estremoz. He came of an Irish military family. His 
father, Colonel Solomon Richards, had served at the siege of 
Londonderry in 1689 and his brother Jacob, now dead, had 
served in Poland and elsewhere. John Richards had served in 
Poland and in Greece; his catholic religion precluded his being 
given a queen’s commission in spite of the esteem in which he was 
held by Marlborough himself. His brother Michael was a 
protestant and rose to be colonel of a regiment, commander of the 
artillery in Spain, and finally surveyor-general. John Richards had 
difficulty in getting adequate rank and pay for his service in 
Portugal, and when he was given English pay, he only got 20 
shillings a day, but he did very good service with the Portuguese. 
He tried to be seconded to the service of George of Hesse- 
Darmstadt, but the prince himself was still in an equivocal 
situation and in 1705 he was seconded to accompany the fleet to 
Barcelona, where as a liaison officer and as a gunner he was much 
to the fore during the siege. He then undertook an important 
mission to report to Marlborough and Godolphin and returned 
in 1707 to take charge at Alicante, where he organized a memorable 
defence and died heroically by the explosion of a mine in 1708. 

Richards left an account of his departure from Lisbon to the 
Portuguese front in 1705 and of the confusion which reigned. The 
cavalry were in very poor shape and very short; some 60 horses 
had been found for them in the Algarve, but they were miserable 
beasts. The heavy guns had been sent to Elvas, where they would 
have been well placed to go to Badajoz, but they now had to be 
taken to the rendezvous at Arronches. The supplies were going 
forward in an utterly haphazard way with groups of peasants, who 
proceeded by twos and threes as if they were going to market. 
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Carters were in short supply; one carter might have to look after 
IO carts and many carts were upset. Half the mortars were useless, 
because the fuses were no good and there was no timber of the 
right size or quality to make gun platforms. But an even worse 
difficulty was the traditionalism of the Portuguese, which often 
took absurd forms. Foreigners could not lead the van, and so the 
English and Dutch, who happened to be encamped beyond 
Arronches, had to wait for the Portuguese to pass them before 
they could march. Even the guns had their protocol; the big 
guns had to go first and as the oxen were weak and often broke 
down, the whole train was held up. If the lighter guns had gone 
first, they could have reached their destination while the heavy 
guns were coming up and the latter would have taken no longer. 

Somehow the army straggled into Spain and reached Valencia 
d'Alcantara on 3 May. Galway was ill, but this did not matter, as 
it happened to be Fagel's week in command. Fagel felt responsible 
for the new artillery train, which upon his recommendation King 
Pedro had worked hard to provide, and when Richards began to set 
up an emplacement for a battery, he regarded him with suspicion 
as one of Galway's appointments and insisted on his Dutch master- 
gunner doing the work, while Richards and his assistant, Major 
Borgard, stood by in disgust. In spite of Fagel's efforts, the stan- 
dard of fire was not good, but the enemy's retaliatory fire was also 
weak, and a breach began to appear in the enemy wall. Fagel gave 
the order to attack, but the breach was not yet large enough, and 
Richards thought a better emplacement could have been found 
if the reconnaissance had been more thorough. However, goo left 
the trenches for the assault, 300 of each nation, English, Dutch, 
and Portuguese. In charge at last of an assault, Fagel warmed up 
a little and even paid tribute to his allies’ co-operation. The two 
Portuguese regiments supporting were not very active and the 
enemy put up a spirited resistance, but the Dutch regiment of the 
comte de Noyelles drove the assault home together with a Scotch 
regiment, Duncanson's (later the 33rd), led by Colonel Duncanson 
himself sword in hand. He was killed, but the garrison of 700 
capitulated. Their lives and those of the inhabitants were spared, 
but to the regret of Richards the churches were sacked and the 
town pillaged. Fagel made no comment. Richards, however, 
mentioned that he had posted engineers as guards, but they had 
been called away to some other duty, and the tail of the Portuguese 
army had surged in, followed by the Portuguese peasantry hungry 
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to avenge themselves for the looting they had suffered from the 
Spaniards the year before.!? 

At the very first entry into Spain at a village named Codiceria an 
unhappy incident had occurred. A party of priests had met the 
army and had asked for protection which had been granted. But 
the guards were the first to get drunk and to begin looting, and 
their example was generally followed. Galway was furious and he 
shot the first marauder he saw. He tried to preserve discipline, 
and at Albuquerque, the next place to be attacked, he addressed 
separate letters to the governor, the municipality, and the clergy 
to explain why the allied army was invading Spain and to call 
upon the inhabitants to declare for King Charles and so to escape 
any harm to their lives and property. After the past incidents this 
propaganda fell flat and the reply came that they were ready to 
give up their lives for King Philip. If discipline could have been 
maintained, the army would have fared much better and could 
largely have subsisted on the stores, which were carelessly 
destroyed, but it proved impossible to prevent such incidents. ‘The 
enemy blamed the heretic English and Dutch, not altogether with- 
out cause in spite of the efforts of their officers to restrain them, 
but on the whole the Portuguese, who were the only nation to have 
personal enmity against the Spaniards, were the worst offenders.!? 

Precious days were now lost deciding where to go next. The 
intention had been to march to Alcantara g leagues further, but 
261 yoke of oxen had already been lost and there was a great 
shortage of transport. The enemy still held Marvão near the lines 
of communication and it was proposed to take the supplies across 
the Tagus, where Minas had advanced to a place called Sarca near 
Alcantara after retaking Salvaterra. But it was suddenly realized 
that there was no bridge or means of crossing the river at a 
suitable point. A pontoon bridge had been ordered in Holland and 
another bespoken in Lisbon, but neither was yet available. So on 
Fagel’s recommendation Albuquerque was chosen as the next 
objective. It was a small fortified town in the hills and had the 
merit that its occupation would cut off the enemy’s communica- 
tions with Badajoz and also help the advance to Alcantara if the 
army continued that way.!4 

At Albuquerque it was Galway’s turn to be in charge. There 
was trouble in finding the best place to put the batteries; Richards 
agreed on the site for one with Galway and made a track through 
the vineyards for the guns, but the generals unexpectedly changed 
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their minds and an emplacement had to be made elsewhere. There 
was another battery under Portuguese supervision, but it could 
only fire obliquely at the city wall, which stood up well. Richards 
brought up more guns and moved the heavy ones to a better 
situation; after this, a breach began to be made, but progress was 
slow, and worst of all ammunition was running out, for the stock 
of shells proved to be only half of that which the artillery general 
had promised would be available. Bread was also running short. 
Richards, according to his own account, though the Dutch do not 
mention it, saved the situation by persuading Galway to attack a 
large church, which stood against the wall of the town; a hole was 
broken through its outer wall and an attacking party were able to 
scale the church tower, from the top of which they had a clear 
view into the town. They were preparing to hoist up some light 
guns to fire into the streets, when, providentially in view of the 
shortage of ammunition and of bread, the defenders hung out a 
white flag, and after some parleying agreed to capitulate on 
20g Maya oF 

The arguments about the next move were now renewed. Galway 
still wanted to go to Badajoz and Fagel to Alcantara, but there 
were rumours that Minas had been obliged to retreat from the 
neighbourhood of Alcantara towards Penamacor, and most of the 
generals thought the supply situation did not warrant an attempt 
to march so far. As the current orders from Lisbon still required 
a march to Alcantara, a request was sent for fresh instructions. 
Fagel grudgingly agreed, but protested when some guns were 
moved in the direction of Badajoz before the orders giving Galveas 
his discretion arrived.!$ 

Badajoz was only 3 leagues from Elvas, but was divided from 
the Portuguese town by the rivers Guadiana and Caya. Opposite 
Badajoz the river Chevora entered the Guadiana from the north. 
The allied army crossed it from west to east and marched along its 
eastern bank to a point opposite Badajoz, passing the fortress of 
St Christopher across the Chevora on the way. Fagel wanted to 
attack St Christopher, but the other generals decided to cross the 
Guadiana by means of a pontoon bridge they had brought with 
them. Galveas, however, refused to do so without positive orders 
from Lisbon. Meanwhile time had been lost and Tessé was able 
to reinforce Badajoz with a considerable body of cavalry. It was now 
realized that the river had already fallen to summer level and that 
the enemy cavalry could launch an attack across it. This meant 
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This map illustrates the allies’ attack of autumn 1705. The squiggle for the 
Chevera (Chevora) bridge = Z on the key. The enemy used this bridge to rein- 
force St Christopher fort at C, and left a force encamped at Y, near to the allies’ 
battery I, on the way to T, where the allied general St Juan held the north bank 
of the Guadiana. The allies crossed by bridge of boats VV and dug themselves 
in at F, setting up batteries at G and H, and breaching the walls at K. Town and 
fort are clearly shown at A and B. Letter by bridge over Guadiana must be 
intended as D. Q must be western of 3 objects marked towards foot. Other 


letters and markings, except P and S, are duplicated or confusing, or insignifi- 
cant. 
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that the army had no protection on its flank and the council of war 
voted on 5 July for the abandonment of the siege and a retreat 
into Portugal. Fagel recommended taking up summer quarters in 
Andalusia, where the army could subsist on the country, but he 
was overruled.!* 

In the spring Galway had said that success depended on many 
ifs. One of them was the coming or not of the horses promised in 
1704. The emperor had been asked to send 2,000, and Pedro had 
sent a message through his confessor to Galway to suggest that 
flat-bottomed boats used for the Setubal salt trade, which 
normally returned from Holland empty, should be used to convey 
them. But it soon became clear that the emperor would send 
nothing and the only hope of finding horses was in Ireland. 
About 1,300 at last reached Lisbon on 1 June 1705 with the Irish 
convoy after many difficulties and representations in London from 
da Cunha. Methuen reported that they were in good shape and 
that only 60 had died on the voyage and 53 more been found 
unfit. He had them lodged in the royal stables, but their distribu- 
tion was held up by the fact that Schonenberg had received no 
orders about the Dutch quota. By the time that Fagel found he had 
orders and sent an officer to fetch them, it was too late for them 
to be used at Badajoz, and in spite of Methuen's favourable report, 
many horses were found to be below standard. Galway also 
required 2,000 mules. Pedro was supposed to provide these, but 
as he had no money, Methuen had to advance £7,000 from the 
subsidies to cover their cost at 30 milreis (£9) each. The shortage 
of animals was therefore not so much due to lack of forethought 
at the top, as to lack of funds, and to chronic inefhciency at lower 
levels.1? 

The abandonment of the siege of Badajoz ended for the time 
being Charles's ambitions to go to the front. He had been chafing 
at his enforced inactivity and had offered to go with a reduced 
suite of 10 or 12 horse, but could do nothing without Pedro's 
consent. This was supposed to have been given, but he contrived 
to shelve the question, because he had a rooted reluctance to 
Charles going, unless he could go too. He did not give up hope, 
but his health never rallied sufficiently. The allied generals and 
ministers were for once agreed; they all felt sorry for the young 
king; Methuen tried to help him by pressing Godolphin to send 
the king money and by negotiating with the Portuguese to advance 
money on the security of the two ships from Buenos Aires which 
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they had embargoed at Rio de Janeiro and had promised to 
deliver to Charles. On 20 June the fleet commanded by Peter- 
borough and Shovell entered the Tagus and the centre of interest 
shifted to the future plans for it and for Charles to embark. 
Methuen backed this plan and Galway and Fagel after the failures 
in Portugal were not unwilling to spare some of their resources 
and troops for a more hopeful venture in Spain.?? 

Accordingly the two regiments of Guards, with their newly- 
acquired horses and the seasoned troops at Gibraltar, except to 
their infinite regret the Dutch Waes regiment, were ordered to 
join the fleet.?? The newly-arrived recruits were to replace the 
Gibraltar garrison. The Portuguese saw this drainage of forces 
from their country with dismay, and opposed it strenuously, but 
they refused to co-operate in any plan for an attack on Cadiz and 
won little sympathy. Peterborough on the council of war was at 
his best and Methuen had nothing but praise for the energy with 
which he galvanized its deliberations and cut short Portuguese 
procrastinations. When the fleet sailed on 28 July, Portugal 
became a secondary theatre of war; but before describing the 
Mediterranean expedition, some account must be given of the 
second attempt against Badajoz.?! 

There was almost a deadlock between the allies and Portugal, 
for the Portuguese said they could not move without money and 
Methuen replied that they must move before any more subsidies 
could be paid. Somehow before the fleet sailed, the council of war 
managed to agree to attack Badajoz again. Minas and Atalaya 
reported that nothing could be done in the Beira or against 
Alcantara, but that if a definite decision to attack Badajoz was 
taken, they would concur. Galveas agreed at first, though he 
dissented afterwards. Schonenberg agreed and Fagel said he would 
fall in with the majority. So 8 votes were obtained in favour, 
while the other 8 votes were divided between those who disagreed 
and those who agreed with reservations.?? 

It took much more pushing and prodding to get the army 
actually into the field, but this was achieved by the end of 
September. Minas was appointed governor of arms in the Alentejo; 
Methuen had been trying to obtain this appointment for Galway, 
but Minas was at least an improvement on Galveas, who now 
became a member of the council and was still consulted as an 
expert on the Alentejo. On behalf of Methuen and Galway, 
Godolphin and Marlborough had taken up the question of the 
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removal of Fagel with the Dutch; he himself had asked for leave 
and in September it was granted. He was actually on his way to 
Lisbon to embark, when messengers from Pedro met him with an 
order to rejoin the army. The two secretaries of state, Roque 
Monteiro and Diogo de Mendonga, had already been on Schonen- 
berg's doorstep to protest against Fagel's departure and as a 
Portuguese Mestre de Campo he could not go without Portuguese 
permission. As the king had not been consulted, he would 
probably have withheld it, even if the Portuguese had not specially 
wanted to keep him.?? 

Methuen and Consul-General Milner hinted darkly that Fagel was 
in the pay of the French. This is unlikely and such slanders were 
common, as the current story against Methuen proved. He had 
been in correspondence with the French authorities about the 
exchange of French prisoners on a reciprocal basis and had 
arranged to provide them with a chit to the Portuguese secretary 
of state to authorize them to be given travel documents for the 
frontier. One of the prisoners was picked up near the frontier with 
no passport but a chit from Methuen. The story soon spread that 
he was carrying a cypher letter to the duc d’Anjou and informa- 
tion about Peterborough's expedition. The Dutch were not sorry 
to pass on this gossip to London and The Hague. Methuen 
pointed out the absurdity of the whole thing, for there were a 
number of craft sailing to Spain, which could take messages more 
conveniently and safely than a prisoner could. But he was greatly 
upset, and only mollified when Alegrete sent him a message from 
the king to say that he retained complete confidence in him; and 
he had a comforting letter from Hedges. He had many enemies, so 
the tale naturally circulated freely. He would have liked to resign 
on grounds of ill-health, but he did not believe that Galway, who 
was spoken of, could undertake the double office of ambassador 
and general.24 Even Schonenberg suffered from the general 
atmosphere of disillusion. He complained that he had no guidance 
from the States General and could not even be sure that his 
despatches were being received, for there was no notice of the last 
ones in the official gazette. From the Portuguese he had to suffer 
bitter reproaches about the mounting arrears in the Dutch 
subsidies, but could obtain no orders to pay anything. For a time 
he became almost co-operative with Methuen, and critical of 
Fagel, for he backed the Badajoz plan and criticized some proposals 
to detach forces to destroy the magazines at Mérida as impracticable 
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and obstructive to the primary objective, which should be 
Badajoz. When the Portuguese army was finally mobilized, he was 
inclined to take an optimistic view of its chances of success.? 

On the Portuguese side there were quarrels even between the 
king and his sister. The latter fell out with the papal nuncio about 
her favourite Jesuits and wanted to tell him to leave. The king 
would not agree to this and at the beginning of September 
relieved her of the regency. Catherine was only too delighted to be 
quit of it, and Methuen, though he had welcomed the regency at 
first, found that the king could still be helpful, though he was a 
very sick man and was only just able to preside over the council 
of state by holding their meeting in his bedroom. Although the 
Portuguese army had so many defects, Methuen had to admit 
that the Portuguese had some justice on their side too. They had 
done better than the allies as far as the nominal filling of their 
cadres was concerned, and had made some improvement; their 
claim that they could do nothing without money was incontestable. 
They could also complain with justice that the convoy due for 
the Brazil fleet had not been sent, for it was not until the autumn, 
when the fleet left Barcelona, that the long-overdue promise to 
detach some ships was fulfilled and three ships were sent.?6 

The army mustered at Elvas made a good showing on paper. 
The English and Dutch were the same as before, but the Portu- 
guese had been reinforced both in infantry and cavalry. Fagel had 
pointed out that Badajoz was a very extensive place to invest, but 
this made it equally difficult to defend with 1,500 French and 500 
Spaniards only. Tessé was believed to be encamped not far away 
with 4,000 horse and to be expecting reinforcements, but the 
position was not clear, for it was also rumoured that large forces 
were being sent away to Catalonia. 

The army approached Badajoz from the same direction as 
before and again bypassed St Christopher, leaving only a battery 
to exchange shots with the fort, while the majority of the army 
crossed the Guadiana to invest Badajoz from the east. Schonenberg 
reported that the Portuguese had 5,000 cavalry, but Fagel gave 
them only 3,200 and said the infantry battalions were much 
below strength. Methuen wrote hopefully that Tessé only had 
9,000 men and would be unable to relieve Badajoz, while Galway 
hoped it would fall in 10 days. The dry weather was still un- 
broken.?' 

As the siege began, the allies were cheered by the news that 
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Monjuich had fallen. An intercepted letter from Tessé rated the 
allied cavalry as equalling his own and was pessimistic in tone. 
The batteries pounded away and the larger one of 50 guns, 
including some 34-pounders, began to make breaches in the walls. 
Much time had been lost in bringing up the artillery, but progress 
was being made, though several gunners were killed by a shot 
which blew up one of the powder magazines. Galway came up to 
inspect the damage and encourage his men, when a shell from the 
town seriously wounded his arm. According to one account Fagel, 
who had just rejoined, was standing by him and the shot grazed 
his sleeve. Galway managed to ride round all the posts to show 
him the situation, but then had to leave for Elvas, where Tessé, 
who had given him a pass in case he met any enemy detachments, 
sent-him his own surgeon. His arm had to be amputated.?? 
Tessé had been quietly accumulating reinforcements at Talavera 
la Real, a few miles upstream. Fagel complained bitterly that no 
watch had been kept or anything done to destroy the magazines at 
Talavera la Real. This would have been a reasonable precaution, 
for they were nearby, unlike those at Mérida. Some scouts do 
seem to have been sent out, but they failed to detect Tessé’s 
preparations or even his passage across the Guadiana with a large 
number of troops on 14 October; all they noticed was a slight 
movement and they could not tell on which side of the river the 
enemy were. So on the very day before Fagel had intended to 
launch his assault on the breach, which was now 60 yards wide, 
the enemy unexpectedly appeared on the right bank of the 
Guadiana with 5,000 foot and 4,000 horse, and swept past the 
small allied force under General St Juan encamped there, and into 
Badajoz across the Chevora. Then leaving a thousand men in the 
town, Tessé took up a position on the Chevora threatening the 
allies. Only a moment before his appearance St Juan had reported 
that all was quiet and that there was no sign of the enemy.?? 
Fagel decided against any immediate counter-attack on the 
ground that he could not move his troops across the river fast 
enough. After some hesitation he crossed the river and the cavalry 
under Wyndham drove the enemy back with some success, but 
Tessé held his ground when Fagel bombarded him. He then 
retired across the river again and advised Minas to retreat. Minas 
afterwards alleged that if the army had crossed the river promptly, 
all would have been well, but he did not insist on it at the time. 
Fagel's conduct was generally condemned and Galway said that if 
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he had held his ground, T'essé would have been obliged to retire 
by a shortage of supplies. 

'The retreat was well organized by the marquis de Montandre, 
who withdrew all the guns across the river without loss, a task 
which the Portuguese had said was impossible. Immediately 
afterwards the army dispersed, as old custom laid down, to their 
homes and their vineyards, preferring, as an English commentator 
put it on a similar occasion, 'to tread the grapes rather than to 
trample on the enemy'.?? 

Fagel returned to Lisbon. He had intended to visit England 
to vindicate his conduct, but finding a Dutch convoy about to 
sail, he went directly to Holland, and contented himself with the 
publication of an account of the campaign, which was translated 
and reproduced in England. He quoted the correspondence he had 
had with Catherine of Braganza as regent, and with the secretaries 
of state, and gave his version of the campaign and his reasons for 
his conduct. He did not attack Galway or indeed do more than 
mention him. Back home he resumed his military career and took 
up his post as governor of Sluys. His departure eased the situation 
for Galway and the friction with the Dutch, but proved to be no 
solution of the chronic weaknesses which plagued the operations 
in Portugal. Methuen went so far as to say that he did not hold 
Fagel entirely to blame, though he had always been the great 
opponent of the siege, and Schonenberg was perhaps a little less 
rancorous, for he had at last concluded his own commercial 
treaty, and was even with Methuen, but the latter still felt that the 
Dutch were the great obstacle to any harmonious solution of the 
difficulties in Portugal.?! 
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The capture of Barcelona 


THE year 1705 was successful for the allies in Portugal and 
Spain, but saw the beginning of an improvement in the manage- 
ment of Bourbon affairs at Madrid. The quarrels of the cardinal 
d’Estrées and his nephew, of de Louville, and of the princesse 
des Ursins,! ended with the removal of the former, and finally 
in May 1704 of the latter. It was hoped that the new ambassador, 
the duc de Gramont, would carry off everything with a high hand. 
He was a great nobleman, and a charming and brilliant man, but 
his hauteur aroused as much resentment among Spaniards as 
ever that of the cardinal had done. Marshal Tessé was sent to try 
to infuse some order into the army and to report on the situation. 
He found that all was confusion and ill-will. As the historian 
San Felipe put it later, all the help and advice which the French 
gave was rendered useless by the high hand with which they 
tried to rule everything; their attitude caused universal ill-will and 
sabotaged the great merits of the king. Tessé concluded that the 
services of the princesse des Ursins were indispensable. King 
Philip at one moment had become jealous of her and had connived 
at her recall behind the queen's back, but now she was restored to 
favour at Versailles as well as at Madrid and Louis XIV sent a 
new ambassador, Michel-Jean Amelot, marquis de Gournay, who 
was approved by the princess, with orders to allow himself to be 
directed by her. Amelot reached Madrid in June 1705, the princess 
a few weeks later, and the royal pair gave both their wholehearted 
support. Amelot took his seat in the council of state and began to 
take a major part in the government, but he was tactful and 
modest, and managed to do so without arousing the resentment 
experienced by de Gramont. The royal pair also asked for Jean 
Orry, a French economist who sometimes functioned as a Spanish 
minister, to return to advise on financial and administrative affairs 
in spite of his unpopularity among Spaniards; he began to 
I71 
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introduce reforms; his progress was very slow, but some gradually 
took root and helped in time to turn the tide against the allies.? 

Meanwhile in the last days of June the fleet lay in the Tagus 
between Lisbon and Belem. It consisted of more than 5o English 
and Dutch ships of war with transports and auxiliary craft and 
8,000 troops on board. The Portuguese were in a bad mood after 
the failure at Badajoz and resented the diversion of troops to 
Spain, though their own negligence in prosecuting the war was 
partly responsible. ‘The people of Lisbon were capable of an ugly 
demonstration, but they were diverted from showing their 
resentment by the pageantry which attended the presence of the 
fleet and of King Charles himself. He had been quartered latterly 
at Belem; the straitened circumstances of his Court prevented him 
entertaining, but he made up for it by his regular attendance at 
the many religious festivals in which the Portuguese people 
delighted, and won popularity by his assiduous piety. For the 
people he was a satisfactory royal figure and the upper classes 
sympathized with him in his frustrations. In the last days before 
the fleet sailed he presided at a splendid review, in the course of 
which he passed along the whole line of ships to visit the English 
and Dutch admirals. King Pedro was not well enough to be there, 
but the three royal princes escorted him in their gilded barge, 
and all the seamen manned the rigging of their ships and cheered 
as he was rowed by. A day or two later the populace had another 
treat, when the heart of the Almirante of Castile was brought to 
Belem to be interred with the greatest possible ceremony. He had 
been admired as the harbinger of great events, but his reputation 
had declined as fast as his fortune was spent, and few regretted 
personally his sudden death; yet he had embraced Charles’s cause 
and represented that illusory Spain which was going to declare for 
him, so his obsequies had to be magnificent. He had no direct heir 
and had been expected to leave his fortune to Charles; actually it 
went to the Jesuits, but there was not much left to leave except 
his collection of old masters.? 

When the fleet sailed on 26 July, Charles went with it. This was 
a natural solution of his difficulties, now that the army had gone 
into summer quarters and there was no possibility of his going to 
the front. Peterborough had been turning over the same idea in 
his mind and was delighted to find that Methuen not only agreed, 
but had leave to extend an invitation from Queen Anne to Join 
her fleet. Nevertheless, Methuen delivered this with trepidation, 
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for the presence of the king involved grave responsibilities and 
expense. Prince Lichtenstein was extremely worried and wrote a 
long and laboured despatch to the emperor. He had reason for 
anxiety, for it was to the new emperor Joseph that he wrote and 
the death of the emperor Leopold on 5 May had thrown the 
Vienna Court into confusion. Lichtenstein and all the courtiers 
were anxious about their own futures in the new reign; actually 
the same people remained in charge of Spanish affairs, principally 
Count Wratislaw, and the duke of Moles, a Neapolitan Spaniard 
who had been the last ambassador to Vienna accredited by King 
Charles II. So there was little immediate change of policy. Charles 
accepted the invitation to sail away from Lisbon with delight and 
most people were pleased, including Prince Eugene, though he 
too was anxious about the risk to Charles, now heir presumptive.? 

Peterborough eased the question of the king's maintenance by 
receiving him on board as his personal guest, but more ways and 
means had to be found. As heir presumptive his credit was a little 
better and he had been left 300,000 dollars a year by his father to 
bridge the gap until he drew revenues from Spain, but he touched 
nothing until 1709. Someone had to find some cash. As usual it 
was Methuen; Schonenberg showed goodwill, but could do no 
more. Funds were needed for the king himself and to pay for the 
420 Spanish volunteers including a troop of mounted Catalans. 
Methuen borrowed {1,000 to meet household bills and raised a 
further loan from a merchant. He also persuaded Pedro to earmark 
the silver from the two Spanish ships from Buenos Aires held by 
the Portuguese in Rio de Janeiro for Charles, and on the strength 
of this he borrowed 57,000 dollars from an Italian banker named 
Manzoni. This enabled the king to make his exit with dignity. The 
fleet sailed without mishap or any violent protests from the 
Portuguese. 

Peterborough had commissions both as commander-in-chief 
and as joint admiral with Sir Cloudesley Shovell. He had some 
experience of active service both by sea and land and had indeed 
been colonel of a regiment in Flanders; he had aspired to high 
naval command early in the reign of William and Mary and had 
been spoken of in 1702 to lead the expedition to the West Indies; 
nevertheless, his appointment to command by land and sea caused 
astonishment in Lisbon, particularly as he was known to be an 
eccentric character. But the government had to find a man of 
rank who could cope with kings and there were not many to 
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choose from. The duchess of Marlborough liked him, and the 
duke, and probably others, were not sorry to see him out of the 
way. Personally he was a small man, full of energy and tempera- 
ment and ready for anything; though touchy about his rank, he 
cared nothing about appearances; he did his own marketing at 
Parsons Green, and was soon to think nothing of putting to sea in 
a rowing-boat to find the fleet. He was indefatigable and ingenious 
in pursuing the plan of the moment, but prone to drop it as soon 
as the next inspiration came to him.? 

Lichtenstein feared there might be trouble with Prince George, 
whose own ambitions had received some encouragement from the 
Portuguese, and from the Dutch too, in so far as he was preferable 
to an English general.® But although in London Minister Hoffmann 
was surprised by the appointment of Peterborough, George in 
distant Gibraltar had got wind of it in February. He had at once 
written a tactful but non-committal letter to Peterborough, to say 
that if he came to the Peninsula, he would enjoy serving with him. 
So Peterborough spoke amiably of the prince and went so far as 
to say that provided he did not interfere with Peterborough's 
own command, he would have no objection to his commanding 
Charles's army. The prince reassured Lichtenstein by saying that 
Peterborough was an old friend and a good man, and not a ‘mere 
eccentric, as Hoffmann called him. During the fleet's stay in 
Lisbon he paid a brief visit to Peterborough and was well received 
by him. Peterborough was on his best behaviour, arousing 
Methuen's admiration by his management of the Portuguese, his 
refusal to brook delays, and his gift for cutting Gordian knots. 
Peterborough managed Methuen too. He laughed at his canniness 
and verbose despatches in private, but was careful to jolly him 
along in order to loosen the purse-strings and to persuade him to 
do his work for him.’ 

In the first days of May Peterborough and Shovell had received 
their joint orders together with a secret instruction. Peterborough 
also had a separate instruction for himself alone about relations 
with Charles and with the Dutch. The official orders gave priority 
to an attack on Cadiz or Barcelona, but said Cadiz could be left 
for the return voyage and a correspondence must be maintained 
with Mitford Crowe, who had been sent to Genoa to meet and 
negotiate with a Catalan delegation. If the opportunity arose, the 
expedition was to help the duke of Savoy, but not to the detriment 
of other plans. 
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The private instruction contradicted the other orders. It said 
that from the time that he joined the Grand Alliance the duke of 
Savoy had been pressed to co-operate in an attack on Toulon. His 
minister, the comte de Briangon, had now promised the required 
help, and as soon as confirmation of this was received from 
the duke, or from Richard Hill, the British minister at Turin, 
the attack on Toulon should be given priority over all other 
plans.? 

The private instruction was not to be communicated to the 
Portuguese or to anyone but Shovell and Peterborough. It was in 
fact kept secret, but the existence of some Toulon plan was known 
to Tessé, and Lichtenstein reported that Peterborough's orders 
were very liberal, so that the possibility of his falling in with the 
emperor's long-expressed desire for an expedition to Naples or 
Sicily was not ruled out. Peterborough perhaps had Naples in 
mind more than 'Toulon.? 

In the long discussions of the councils of war Peterborough 
supported the Barcelona plan, which would leave him free to 
proceed to Italy at the last minute. This is what he wanted to do, 
for he did not believe the optimistic reports on Spain received 
from Crowe and others, and thought that the Savoy plan was much 
more promising. But as the orders he had received since the 
secret instructions were brief and ambivalent, he voted in the 
council for the plans according to their merits and committed 
himself as little as possible.!? 

Particular attention was paid to George's views. He had concluded 
that Cadiz was out of the question, as Tessé now had a large 
force in the neighbourhood and had improved the defences, but 
the Almirante was all in favour of an attack on Cadiz and so was 
Schonenberg. The latter did his best to persuade Peterborough, 
but Peterborough referred to him as a cunning Jew and refused 
to listen to him. Whatever Schonenberg's motives in the Dutch 
interest were, he was still getting reports that the defences of 
Cadiz were weak and Tessé’s own reports confirm this to some 
extent. But a force operating from Gibraltar would have reached 
Cadiz with difficulty owing to the lack of roads. Tessé said that 
not a single cart had reached him by land during the siege. Very 
oddly George, when he was anxious to help Galway who was 
backing the Cadiz plan, claimed to have found that there were two 
good roads from Gibraltar to Cadiz passing through villages well 
supplied with water and forage. All other accounts talk of the 
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. district as of a desert without any passable road and the prince 
never reverted to the subject.!! 

Surprisingly George expressed doubt about his cherished 
Barcelona plan. He was preoccupied by the fear that his friends in 
Catalonia would suffer if they were encouraged to rise too soon 
and was worried about the activities of a certain Francisco 
Armenter who, with another agent named Dr Pons, had been sent 
by the Almirante of Castile to Gibraltar to be passed on to 
Barcelona. The prince had so little confidence in them that he 
arrested Pons; Armenter had already sailed and he was afraid that 
he would reach Barcelona and spark off a rising too soon, which 
would be disastrous. His fears were increased by the news of the 
arrest of the marquis of Leganes and the probable discovery by 
the Bourbon authorities of the names of a number of the adherents 
on whom he had counted. He believed that success could only be 
won with the approval and through the agency of Catalan institu- 
tions, and since the viceroy, Velasco, had clamped down on all 
public meetings, the Catalans could not organize a rebellion until 
an allied force was at hand to support them. The two institutions 
principally concerned were the Council of One Hundred represent- 
ing the city and the Diputación of the province. Each of them was 
governed by a committee of six, representing in the one the 
Barcelona nobles, merchants, and citizens and in the other the 
provincial clergy, the knights, and the municipalities.!? A third 
body was called the Brazo Militar and represented the nobles. He 
could count on its support, but it was a new institution and not 
fully organized yet. All these people were strictly supervised by 
the viceroy and would not dare to act before the allies landed. For 
this reason he was trying to build up a fresh network of agents in 
Valencia with a view to using Valencia as the base for the revolu- 
tion. Little resistance was likely to be met there and for a march 
to Madrid it was a better starting-point than Barcelona or 
Portugal. 

George was also waiting for the upshot of the negotiations in 
Genoa between Mitford Crowe and Catalan representatives from 
Vich. 'T'he plain of Vich and the mountain villages round it were the 
centre of the resistance movement. George knew the district 
well, for he had made his headquarters there for several weeks 
after the loss of Barcelona in 1697. An agent of the prince named 
Sebastien Malet had taken a manifesto from Gibraltar, which 
according to the story he delivered to Viceroy Velasco as he was 
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coming out of church, afterwards disappearing among the crowd 
and making his way to Vich with letters from the prince to a 
partisan and old comrade in arms called Roda, count of Fusilleros, 
saying that the prince would soon be back in Catalonia with 
Charles. The rebels responded; their leaders were summoned 
to Barcelona by Velasco, but in the mountains they could afford 
to defy him.!? 

At the time of the May landing the viceroy had imprisoned all 
the rebels he could catch. Among them was Feliu de la Pefia, the 
future historian, and de Kies, who was probably the prince's 
friend, the Dutch consul. Among those who escaped was Antonio 
de Paguera y Aymerich, the young son of a Barcelona nobleman 
and leader of the Brazo Militar. He disguised himself as an abbé, 
and though he was too young and gay to pass very credibly as such, 
he reached Genoa and after various adventures Vienna. He had 
been preceded there by an impostor, who borrowed money and 
disappeared, but in spite of this managed to make a good im- 
pression on the duke of Moles and on George Stepney.!* 

News of Paguera's visit reached London, where Mitford Crowe, 
who knew his father, was able to vouch for him. Crowe had been 
a partner in Barcelona of Shallett, the British. consul, who had 
befriended Prince George and had helped him to pawn his 
valuables to raise funds when he left Barcelona at the end of his 
viceroyalty. Crowe was a man of good connections, who was able 
to gain the ear of Godolphin, was well thought of by Galway, and, 
what was more remarkable, kept in 1705-06 the good opinion of 
Peterborough. He explained in a letter to Godolphin in December 
1704 that the Catalans were a separate people living under their 
own laws and privileges, who would readily support any king 
who undertook to restore and uphold their ancient rights. He 
added that they hated the French, were inclined to be pro-Austrian, 
and that several of the nobility, who in his opinion were influential, 
would rally to the allies, and even if Gibraltar was retaken by the 
enemy, and it became impossible to support a revolution in 
Catalonia, the province would still be a good recruiting ground 
for mercenaries.!? 

Crowe proposed that a minister should be sent to Genoa under 
the guise of a trade mission, but really to negotiate with the 
Catalans. Crowe was given the appointment with full powers to 
treat with the nobility, gentry, magistrates of towns, governors 
of places in Catalonia, or any other officers military or civil, and 
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to undertake in King Charles’s name to uphold Catalan privileges. 
The first Catalans he met were doubtful whether an insurrection 
could be started in Catalonia, before it had taken a good hold 
elsewhere, but Paguera paid a visit to Catalonia and returned with 
another emissary named Domingo Parera with powers to negotiate. 
They also brought news of a rising in Vich and of the occupation 
of the town of Cardona by the rebels. On the strength of this 
Crowe concluded an agreement by which Queen Anne undertook 
to send provisions and munitions from Lisbon and to guarantee 
Catalan privileges in Charles’s name, while the Catalans promised 
to declare in Charles's favour and to provide 6,000 men to be 
armed and supplied by the allies. Confirmation of the agreement 
only reached the fleet at Altea when Paguera and Aymerich joined 
it there. The allied commanders then expected the 6,000 men, 
though without the supplies, which were not yet available, they 
could scarcely be forthcoming.!5 

Crowe stressed the dangers of a premature insurrection, but 
his last reports were optimistic. He admitted that the Catalans had 
suffered from earlier abortive risings and were loth to take the 
first step. He also mentioned a point, unwelcome to any king, that 
an ancient privilege dispensed the Catalans from obeying any king 
of Spain, unless he was actually in Catalonia. Nevertheless, he 
was sure that they would rise and he said that the enemy only 
had 3,500 infantry and 1,200 cavalry in the whole province and 
were short of munitions.!? 

Prince George received a copy of Crowe's last report, but had 
no means of decoding the cypher; Methuen only received the key 
to the cypher at the last moment before the fleet sailed and 
informed the prince. He was encouraged, but still advised caution. 
He had heard that Velasco had done much to strengthen the 
defences of Barcelona and Monjuich and there was doubt whether 
the accounts of the rising in Vich and the taking of Cardona were 
not exaggerated. 

Peterborough was helped by the prince's doubts to hedge on the 
Barcelona plan, while rejecting the Cadiz plan in spite of the 
efforts of Schonenberg to recommend it. On the strength of 
Crowe's reports the council finally opted for Barcelona. Charles 
did not vote, but both he and Lichtenstein recommended the 
Barcelona plan to the emperor.!? 

'The fleet had lost 25 precious days in Lisbon waiting for the 
two dragoon regiments to be embarked and for the victualling 
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fleet to arrive. There were a number of raw recruits among the 
troops and this weakness was only partially remedied by leaving 
two battalions of them at Gibraltar to take the place of the garrison 
with the exception of the Dutch regiment. Colonel Richards was 
placed in charge of the artillery. Upon his own responsibility he 
made local purchases to make up for shortages, but still lacked 
personnel and much equipment. As a catholic he could not be 
given a queen’s commission, but Peterborough got round this by 
commissioning him as a colonel seconded from the Portuguese 
service. This was difficult too, as Portuguese permission was 
necessary; Richards had obtained a promise of this verbally, but had 
to leave without any confirmation in writing. Godolphin promised 
to cover his case by inserting a special clause in the new treaty with 
Portugal, which was projected to meet the new circumstances, 
but was never actually negotiated. Richards was to play an 
important part as a liaison officer between George, Peterborough, 
and the Catalans.”° 

At Gibraltar Charles set foot for the first time in his kingdom. 
He inspected the fortifications and gave Shrimpton a commission 
as governor, but in future Gibraltar, though nominally subject to 
Charles, was in practice a British dependency. Methuen obtained 
the king’s promise to declare Gibraltar a free port, but although 
Peterborough pressed him hard, he eluded confirming his 
promise.” 

The days in Lisbon had not after all been wasted, for a persistent 
east wind blew, which would have prevented the fleet passing the 
Straits any sooner. Now it let up enough to enable the fleet to 
reach Altea on 10 August. Either from loyalty or curiosity the 
inhabitants flocked to greet the king and George with presents of 
fruit. Many offers of adherence were received and Colonel 
Basset y Ramos was sent ahead to Denia in HMS Orford. He was 
a native of Valencia and with the further backing of the Ranelagh 
and one or two more ships visible in the offing he summoned the 
city successfully and occupied it in Charles's name.?? 

The east wind blew again and hindered both the entry of the 
fleet into the bay and its departure. Peterborough was in a 
quandary, for he received at Altea a letter from Godolphin 
speaking of the urgent need of the duke of Savoy for help, but 
saying nothing about Toulon. The duke was in fact in no situation 
to help at Toulon and had quite frankly told Richard Hill that he 
had never authorized the comte de Briangon to give any definite 
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assurance on the subject in London. On the other hand, the 
frigate Lyme came from Genoa with good news of Prince Eugene’s 
progress in Italy and a further optimistic letter from Crowe 
together with Domingo Parera, one of the Catalan plenipoten- 
tiaries. Peterborough would have preferred to go to Italy, or to 
Alicante, which on account of the promises of support from 
Valencia province offered good prospects. But Charles insisted 
on Barcelona and wrote to inform the duke of Savoy that Peter- 
borough had spoken much of his needs, but that he must go to 
Barcelona first, where he was assured the country would declare 
for him. Peterborough had explained the difficulties to him, but 
he was confident of success and hoped to leave a viceroy in 
Catalonia and to continue to Italy immediately. Peterborough 
could not object, for his secret orders only authorized him to go to 
Italy in the event of the duke of Savoy requesting his co-operation 
for a siege of 'l'oulon.?? 

From Altea George, accompanied by Stanhope and Paul 
Methuen, went on ahead to Mataró, a few miles beyond Barcelona, 
where he met a deputation of his adherents from Vich. On the 
way back he saw the last of the transports taking Neapolitans 
to reinforce Barcelona. The fleet anchored off the city and the 
prince arrived the next day, and landed with the marines and some 
of the troops amid scenes of enthusiasm. 

The enemy had burnt ali-the. grass to destroy the forage, but 
there was no-other sign of them. The troops landed at a place 
north-east of the town, and passed through some swampy ground 
made by the river Besos to rising ground. at. San Martín, where 
they made their headquarters. "The. hinterland. .was Miquelet 
country, where.the allies could move freely and were even able 
to establish a post west of the town for a period : at a place called 
the Covered Cross. Behind the city.the mountains were quite 
near and on the south-west it was dominated by the fort of 
Monjuich situated on the summit of a steep and rocky hill, while 
beyond Monjuich again the ground fell to the swampy delta of the 
river Llobregat.?* 

At a council of war held on 27 August Peterborough stressed 
the need of Savoy for help and the difficulties of a siege; he 
argued that if the army remained in Spain at all, it might be 
preferable to march to Valencia rather than to attempt Barcelona. 
At a further meeting attended by the king, George firmly advocated 
an assault on Barcelona and the king flatly refused to desert his 
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loyal Catalan subjects. He was supported by the admirals, and 
Peterborough grudgingly agreed to the king's landing and to 
orders being given to take the heavy guns ashore. But he continued 
to be obstructive and Paul Methuen said that it would need a 
quire of paper to describe the futile discussions of the numerous 
successive councils of war. 
_ The local population received the allies as friends. They brought 
provisions for sale, though at very high prices. Peasants, noblemen, 
clergy, all offered help and even gifts of gold. and silver, though 
not very large ones, for the merchants had lost all | their trade and 
"had little.to spare. However, though the people responded, the 
local officials, to whom a manifesto had been distributed calling 
on them to. diclus for Charles, were for the most part afraid to 
commit themselves. From Vich in the i interior some 1,200 Miquelets 
came to offer their services. 

Great stress had.been laid upon the help which the allies could 
expect | to receive from the natives of Catalonia. le popular 





interior this was based on some sort of AEA ‘but in 
Barcelona itself there was no official backing. Much of the country- 
side was dominated by armed peasants, but they had no dis- 
tinguishable officers or apparent order or discipline, and appeared 
to the professional soldiers of the expeditionary force to be no 
more than a rabble. - 

"The armed peasants were called Miquelets and were technically 
to be distinguished from the Sometenes, with whom they were 
often mingled. 'l'he latter were an official body, a sort of home- 
guard, called out by the provincial authorities in time of emergency. 
The former were family groups or gangs, who habitually went 
about in their villages armed with knives or the short-barrelled 
pistols which were a local speciality. They were naturally fond 
of fighting, using it when opportunity offered as a means of liveli- 
hood and also in the pursuit of long-standing feuds and vendettas. 
At one time they had been divided into two factions, the Nyerros 
(pigs) and the Cadells (puppies), who battled perpetually. The 
origin of their quarrels was often forgotten, but the tradition of 
fighting, whether with the government or with each other, 
remained very strong. It was believed to go back through the 
centuries to the time when the Spaniards were still fighting the 
Moors. The name of Miquelets was said to be derived either 
from St Michael or from a well-known guerrilla leader named 
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Miguel Prats, who had served with the duc de Valentinois in the 
early seventeenth century. Their partiality for fighting had led 
many of them to seek employment as mercenaries in foreign 
service and a decade or so before, a number had taken part in the 
Great Holy League Expedition to Greece. Some of them there- 
fore had had experience of professional armies. Until recently 
they had had no particularly Spanish patriotism; on the contrary, 
they had served the French more readily than the Castilians; but 
the French invasion of 1695-97 had turned many of them into 
enemies of France. 

Most accounts of the Miquelets are coloured by the descriptions 
of the historian Feliu de la Peña, who published the history of 
Catalonia in 1709, or of Francisco de Castellvi, who used the 
same sources a little later.2° They therefore describe them at a 
time when Charles had made some attempt to put them on a more 
regular footing. This did not, however, change them much. They 
were all rough peasants, hardy and adventurous, able to bear 
hardship without complaint. ‘Their officers were of the same class. 
They were obliging and obedient, as long as they were paid 
punctually, but soon became mutinous if their pay fell into 
arrears. Their dress was that of the native villages, consisting of a 
loose short overcoat of dark cloth and of a flesh-coloured shirt of 
light wool sometimes with silver buttons. On their legs they wore 
wool breeches, boots of cloth or leather, or sandals, and oilcloth 
stockings. In a small pouch slung on a strap they carried flint, 
powder, and shot. A loaf of bread, a spare shirt, a spare pair of 
stockings, and a gourd to serve as a flask completed their outfit. 
A conch shell was used for drum and trumpet.?$ 

There was no doubt that the Miquelets had some good fighting 
qualities. Time was to prove this and also that the town-dwellers 
of Catalonia were capable of heroism. Prince George had some 
appreciation of this and knew many of them personally from his 
own Catalan days, and probably some of them earlier who had 
fought together with him in Greece or Hungary. He was not, 
however, a guerrilla fighter, but a professional soldier. John 
Richards also, though like the prince he had served in Ireland 
and in out-of-the-way places, failed to appreciate the good 
qualities of the local volunteers. They could live on little and were 
excellent in the kind of fighting they knew, but they knew no drill 
and needed to be handled and employed in a very different way 
from professional troops. Above all they required to be subsisted 
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and paid, and were not just cannon fodder. They would not 
fight, still less do dangerous labour under fire, without recompense. 
Richards found them unreliable and if he did so, the opinion of 
them of the more dyed-in-the-wool officers was lower still. 

Finding no regular formations ready to support them, or 
plentiful supply of labour ready to undertake the donkey-work of 
a siege without cash payment, the generals from the first showed 
great reluctance to proceed. ‘They said they needed 5,000 men to 
help them with the siege-works. George did his best to recruit local 
labour, but the many hesitations which hampered progress had a 
bad effect, and on at least one occasion, when he had succeeded in 
mustering several hundred men to work on the trenches, the 
operation was called off. ‘The other possible source of help ashore 
was the navy and under constant pressure from the king the 
prince was in daily conference with the admirals. On the whole 
they were sympathetic; they were reluctant to go to Italy so late 
in the season and they resented having to take orders from 
Peterborough. So when pressed to do so, the four English admirals 
offered, if a definite decision to besiege Barcelona was taken, to 
provide 4,750 men in addition to the 1,150 marines already 
landed. The Dutch admiral, however, could not sign the resolu- 
tion, as he was running short of provisions and had orders to 
return home early. It was doubtful therefore whether the Dutch 
quota of 600 men would be available for the shore party. George 
could not count on the same Dutch co-operation as he had 
received at Gibraltar, and indeed on one occasion General 
Schratenbach declared that he could not hazard Dutch lives in an 
operation which he believed to be impracticable.?? 

George, who knew Barcelona so well from his experience of the 
1697 siege, had his doubts, and only persisted because the king 
commanded him to do so and Lichtenstein was positively truculent 
on the subject. Richards, who was as objective as anybody, 
concluded that from a professional point of view capture of the 
city was impracticable, that is if the garrison did their duty; if, as 
Charles's Court maintained, there was serious disaffection among 
the garrison, then the situation was different.?? 

The days passed until the beginning of September without any 
battery being set up or attack being made. More letters came 
from England about the need of Savoy for help and at one moment 
the generals persuaded the admirals to agree to leave Barcelona 
and to go as far as Nice, provided that they could sail before 
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g September. But they hesitated to leave without Charles and 
talked of reverting to the Valencia plan; meanwhile 9 September 
approached. On 5 September Peterborough received a letter from 
the king, saying that he was obliged to respect the views of the 
generals, and therefore would have been willing to march to 
Tarragona, but that he could not abandon the Catalans without 
making at least an attempt at an assault on Barcelona. Perhaps a 
miracle might happen and the citizens would declare for him. 
Peterborough’s reply seems to have escaped the notice of most 
historians. He said that the Italian enterprise was firm and sure, 
and had always been preferred by the queen and her ministers to 
any other, while the taking of Barcelona was regarded as im- 
practicable by both the English and the Dutch generals. They had 
offered to march to Tarragona, but the king had persisted in his 
sentiments. He could not go against the orders of Queen Anne, 
but he was anxious to find some way to content the king. He 
could only suggest that His Majesty should declare Prince George 
of Hesse-Darmstadt to be vicar and captain-general, which 
would be a senior commission to his own and confer priority to 
him in Spain. He would then be ready to obey any decisions taken 
by a council of war under the prince’s presidency and any conse- 
quent orders given by the king and to encourage the other officers 
to do likewise.?? 

The Swallow’s prize had brought letters from home on 
2 September and on the 7th the Mary Galley brought further 
recommendations on behalf of Savoy. The generals voted to go 
to the duke of Savoy's aid, but the admirals replied that it was now 
too late and Admiral Wassenaar declared that his orders obliged 
him to return home soon in any case.?? 

In spite of these developments Peterborough's offer still 
apparently held good. There is no record of George ever presiding 
over a council of war, but there are references in letters dated 
9 and 10 September to a letter of indemnity required by Peter- 
borough to cover him against any charge of having disobeyed the 
queen's orders. Richards constantly went to and fro between 
Peterborough, George, and Shovell, and Captain Norris (later 
Admiral Sir John) was, to the annoyance of Peterborough, the 
mouthpiece of Shovell and his intermediary with the king. It 
appears that the plan to make a last demonstration against 
Barcelona was agreed between Shovell and the king through 
Norris, and that this was to take place under cover of the departure 
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of the army to Tarragona. Most of the troops were to go by land, 
some of them by sea with guns and heavy equipment. The 
demonstration was to be arranged by Shovell and to take the 
form of a landing near the Monjuich gate of the city to the south- 
west. Miquelets with three days' rations and scaling ladders were 
to take part and would be supported to attack Port Mahon before 
leaving for Tarragona, but this was never carried out.?! 

It was at this point that Peterborough adopted the plan to attack 
Monjuich, the fortress on top of a steep hill to the south-west of 
Barcelona, which dominated the city. Richards gives a very clear 
account of the affair. He was present when Peterborough spoke 
to Prince George about information he had received from deserters 
about vulnerable points in the defences, which had not been 
improved, as had been planned and as George had supposed. ‘The 
prince readily agreed to Peterborough's proposal to assault the 
fort, and Richards was delighted to see the two men were friends 
again, for there had been a coolness between them, though no 
open break as some accounts stated. Peterborough promptly 
gave orders for a task force to march by a circuitous route to the 
west side of Monjuich. Richards undertook to make the necessary 
arrangements for supplies and munitions under cover of those for 
the march to Tarragona. He was emphatic that no fourth person 
had an inkling that Monjuich was going to be attacked.?? 

The clearest account of events up to this point is that given by 
Paul Methuen in his letter to his father of 13 September. He said 
that on 9 September the generals had again refused to attack 
Barcelona and voted to sail to Italy with Charles or without him. 
The king had then interviewed all the generals separately in an 
effort to dissuade them; the navy had now told them it was too 
late to go to Italy, so they agreed to make one attempt against 
Barcelona before leaving for Tarragona, provided that the navy 
and the Miquelets would help them. This scheme in which the 
navy took a leading part was going forward simultaneously with 
Peterborough's preparations for what to some extent he may have 
regarded as a rival scheme which would bring him more credit. 
Although Paul Methuen was usually very well informed, for he 
acted as interpreter at all the councils of war, he knew nothing of 

1 the Monjuich plan. On the afternoon of 13 September he wrote 
iet the army was ready to march to Tarragona, but he was still 
not sure whether it would actually go, or whether the king would 

- notat the last moment change his mind and embark with the fleet. 
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It was only in the evening, as the task force was leaving for 
Monjuich, that Methuen heard about it and that a message was 
sent to inform the king.?? 

English historians except Parnell accept that Peterborough was 
entirely responsible for the Monjuich plan, but the Germans and 
Catalans gave credit to George. He had undoubtedly thought 
about Monjuich at one time. Feliu de la Peña wrote to him about 
it during his imprisonment by Velasco in 1704. His letter was 
smuggled out by his confessor to Vich and was eventually 
delivered to the prince by a Dominican friar. A letter of Galway 
probably refers to the incident and de la Pena’s story is not 
unlikely. But in May the prince heard that Velasco had repaired 
the defences of Monjuich and had blocked up the streets leading 
to the walls.?* He passed on the information to Charles and at 
Barcelona neither he nor Peterborough seem to have thought 
again of Monjuich until they had the information brought them 
by the deserters. Captain Carleton’s memoirs, which are con- 
sidered a fake, but have some basis of fact, refer to a reconnaissance 
of Monjuich made by Peterborough. Richards mentions two 
reconnaissances, both of which he attended. One was on 17 Sep- 
tember after Monjuich had fallen. The first took place on 
3 September and took three hours from Peterborough's head- 
quarters; he could perhaps just have glimpsed the back of 
Monjuich in the time, but George was with him, and there was no 
mention of Monjuich, so it is unlikely.?5 

The deserters, presumably Spaniards, could well have gone to 
George's headquarters first. Castellvi's account suggests this. It 
was written some years later, but he was a contemporary and knew 
de la Pena. According to his story, the prince told the king, who 
discussed it with Shovell, the prince, and Peterborough on the 
flagship on 11 September. Richards was on board at the time, but 
not necessarily present. If there is anything in Castellvi's story, 
the deserters were passed on to Peterborough, after which all 
happened as Richards related, and the matter, though known to 
Norris, Shovell's intermediary with the king, was allowed to be 
brought up by Peterborough as something fresh. Castellvi said the 
prince wanted to avoid the subject being discussed by the council 
of war, as this would inevitably have resulted in a leakage, and to 
ensure Peterborough's wholehearted co-operation was ready to 
give the whole credit to Peterborough and assured him of this on 
the flagship.?e 
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Certainly the king’s last-minute note to the prince, wishing him 
good luck, showed no surprise and Shovell’s letter to the king of 
15 September shows that the naval landing beneath Monjuich was 
authorized, but that Shovell had not waited for permission to give 
the necessary orders. But whatever part the prince played in 
originating the plan, Peterborough claimed the entire credit and 
bore the entire responsibility. Nobody else could have given the 
required orders and Peterborough himself could not have done 
so if he had not been covered by the council’s agreement to march 
to ‘Tarragona. So the Barcelona garrison knew about the troop 
movements, but spent the night happily celebrating the departure 
of their enemy. All the same, if we are to believe the account of a 
royal dragoon, the rank-and-file thought of Prince George as their 
leader at Monjuich.?? 

The task force was made up of 400 grenadiers under Colonel 
Southwell, and 4oo English, a hundred Dutch, and a hundred 
Spanish musketeers. Arms were sent ashore for 200 Miquelets. It 
left at 6 p.m. on 13 September by the Tarragona road and 
doubled back by a long march to reach the south-west side of 
Monjuich early in the morning. At midnight one thousand men 
under Colonel James Stanhope set out for the Covered Cross, a 
point known to the allies, situated a mile from the St Antony gate, 
where any enemy reinforcement was expected to leave the city, 
though it actually was to do so by the Monjuich gate on the sea- 
ward side. 

The guides missed their way and it was already dawn when the 
first detachment under Lord Charlemont scaled the far side of 
Monjuich. Many men had dropped out from fatigue and lack of 
water. The alarm had been given in the city, but no attack was 
expected from the back of Monjuich, so the allies surprised a 
number of the garrison encamped between the outer walls and the 
keep. They crossed the outer walls, but were held up by the inner 
walls, because their scaling-ladders were too short. Peterborough 
and George were late in coming up, but penetrated the defences 
nearer the town and then managed to join up. George was anxious 
about his communications as he saw an enemy reinforcement 
coming up from the Monjuich gate of the city. ‘They were dragoons 
riding two to a horse and rode up quickly. Peterborough left to 
look for Stanhope, and during his absence the prince led three 
assaults in which the Dutch and the Spaniards as well as the English 
played a brave part. He should have known the terrain, but he 
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took a wrong turn and advanced in the face of point-blank fire 
instead of using the protection of the outer wall to a point where 
there was a gap and he could have approached more closely. ‘The 
attacking party heard some confused shouting as the enemy 
reinforcement arrived, and according to various accounts either 
believed that the enemy were shouting ‘Viva Carlos Tercero’ or 
were decoyed forward by a pretence of surrender.?? In any case 
they were met by a furious fire. The prince received a wound in 
his thigh and, after directing operations for a few minutes longer, 
bled to death within half an hour. The enemy counter-attacked 
and Charlemont, the brigadier for the day, who was not a very 
experienced officer, gave way. Peterborough arrived to see the men 
streaming down the slope and abandoning all they had won.?? But 
in the words of Richards he fell into the horriblest passion that 
ever was seen and with a great deal of bravery and resolution led 
the men back to the post which they had quitted. 


I must confess I thought it very rash, for the enemy were plainly 
seen to rally from the town in order to cut between us and home, 
and the reason they did not, was that they learnt from the 
prisoners that Prince George was killed and that Peterborough 
was there and concluded from the presence of such senior 
generals that a very large force was attacking; so this action of 
My Lord Peterborough had all the success imaginable, and 
without any flattery entitled us to all that followed afterwards. 


As Stanhope had arrived and the enemy reinforcement had 
retired, the allies were able to hold their gains, while Richards 
hurried back to headquarters to fetch more ammunition. The 
naval landing on the beach had resulted in the Miquelets occupying 
the area between Monjuich and the town and a small fort called 
San Bertrán overlooking the sea. Heavy stores could be brought 
from the beaches straight up the hill by a steep but shorter way 
than that from the allied camp. The guns taken from a small 
battery in the outer defences of Monjuich proved useful, and as 
soon as possible the Dutch firemaster Schellundt brought up 
two 7-inch mortars, which were successful on 18 September in 
blowing up the magazine in the citadel. The explosion breached 
the wall and killed the Neapolitan commandant, the marquis of 
Carraccioli. The garrison of 271 men surrendered, and as the side 
of the town covered by the guns of Monjuich was now exposed, 
the allied generals at last agreed to attack it.49 
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Richards had few gunners to help him, but the navy landed 
some 3,000 men, including several naval captains who helped to 
direct operations. Within a week 58 guns, many of them naval, 
were installed. This was heavy work as the roads were bad and 
the ways steep; a heavy shower was enough to turn them into mud 
but luckily there was only one wet day. 600 mules had been 
promised, but they failed to turn up and it was difficult to make the 
local people carry fascines within range of enemy fire. There was 
absenteeism among the sailors too, but the work went on and the 
navy bombarded the town from the sea. By 20 September the 
trenches were begun and by the 29th the main battery of 31 guns 
at a range of 450 paces was breaching the bastion of St Antony, 
though it was thick enough for a coach to be driven on top of it. 
The weather held up, but a heavy surf impeded landing opera- 
tions. The enemy were not as short of ammunition as had been 
reported and kept up a heavy fire, inflicting several casualties, 
including Colonel Pettitt, the senior engineer, a senior artillery 
officer, and on 4 October Richards himself, though not seriously. 
As the naval guns were on ships' carriages, they had to be mounted 
and dismounted four or five times before they were adjusted to 
fire on land. But the breaches gradually widened and on 3 October 
4 or 5 magazines were blown up behind one of the breaches and 
the enemy works were set on fire. The viceroy began negotiations 
next day and from the allies’ point of view it was just in time, for 
three days later the weather broke and the autumn rains set 
m 

The viceroy had evacuated a number of women and children 
after the fall of Monjuich, but after that no more were allowed to 
pass. The navy had fired as many as 160 shells in one day, and the 
besiegers perhaps a similar number by land. With 67 guns the 
defenders had attained a maximum of 200 shells. The scale of fire 
was comparable to that of Gibraltar, but Barcelona lacked the 
natural defences of rock, which made Gibraltar so strong. The 
besiegers were lucky in blowing up several magazines, but them- 
selves suffered similar accidents; such lucky hits played an im- 
portant part. 

Although the terms were hotly contested, agreement was 
reached fairly quickly and the allies occupied the Angel bastion on 
8 October. On the 14th, when the garrison was due to march out, 
there was an insurrection in the city and danger that the whole 
situation would dissolve in anarchy. Stanhope and Peterborough 
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intervened to save the lives of Viceroy Velasco and the duke of 
Populi, the military governor, and his beautiful wife. Many of the 
garrison opted to join the allies and only 1,200 were left to be 
taken by the navy to Málaga. Meanwhile the count of Cifuentes 
and his partisans occupied Lérida, a principal town inland, and 
all the other towns in Catalonia except Rosas and several in 
Valencia and Aragon declared for Charles.*? 

Captain Carleton claimed to have carried the message to 
Peterborough which brought him hurrying back to save the situ- 
ation at Monjuich, and some years later to have told the story to a 
minister in the hope of gaining credit, only to receive the reply 
that it would have been better if Monjuich had never been taken. 
The story may be apocryphal, but it illustrates the fact that 
Monjuich was a turning-point, which seemed to augur a victory 
in Spain, but ended by locking up the allied army there in a 
commitment which the allies came to regret. The allies could 
perhaps have done better by sticking to the Port Mahon plan, so 
that a squadron could winter there. But Port Mahon was vulnerable 
until the defences had been improved, and the navy were afraid 
that it would be attacked from Toulon and that they would not 
be able to defend the ships therein.*? 

Prince George's heroic end made a deep impression in Catalonia 
and was commemorated with songs and ballads. Peterborough 
organized an expensive and magnificent funeral for him. His loss 
was regarded as serious. Richards lamented the death of 'the 
bravest man in the world' and Paul Methuen said: 


the prince's death was very much lamented on all accounts, but 
much more considering our success in taking Barcelona, since 
everybody must allow that the love of the people of this country 
for him was much greater than could be represented, and would 
have enabled him to improve any good success on our side much 
better than could be done then by anybody else.* 


Undoubtedly he was the only member of Charles's Court to be 
popular locally, and as a good catholic, though a convert, he might 
have served as an intermediary between the Germans, the 
Catalans, and their protestant allies. So far his attitude to Charles 
had been one of unqualified and adoring loyalty, which allowed 
no real opinion of his cousin to be expressed. But he was a proud 
prince and the king was very touchy; when he had trouble with 
the two Darmstadt brothers, Henry and Philip, the king exercised 
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. a good deal of consideration towards his kinsmen, but there is no 
knowing how his relations with George would have stood the test 
of time and proximity. Also, though George's soldierly virtues 
were unquestioned, he had not proved himself as a general at 
anything above brigade level in open warfare. Whatever his 
survival could or could not have accomplished, his death did much 
to stimulate Catalan patriotism. The enemy were afraid of his 
legend and Charles himself seems for a time, for instance during 
the next siege of Barcelona, to have taken him as a model. Though 
his body was embalmed and interred in a monastery near 
Barcelona, his heart was put in a casket to be sent to his mother. 
His secretary, Reuss, was entrusted with it, but the British 
packet-boat carrying him was attacked by a French privateer and 
after a chase of three days driven ashore not far from St-Malo. 
Reuss was picked up upon the beach, still clutching the precious 
casket, and was taken to Rennes for imprisonment. The prince's 
relatives, Liselotte, duchesse d'Orléans and Sophia, electress of 
Hanover, tried hard to redeem it, but the French were reluctant 
to give the casket up even in exchange for a Canadian bishop. 
Ultimately in 1711 it was exchanged for 20 naval officers, prisoners- 
of-war, and was interred in the evangelical church at Darmstadt 
with his mother and the protestant members of his family, as the 
reigning landgraves remained. ‘The casket is still hanging there, 
but the coffin and memorial in Barcelona disappeared, and the 
efforts of a zealous German consul-general in the late nineteenth 
century to find any trace of them were entirely in vain.*® 

In private Peterborough was less than generous to Prince 
George. Although he had won all the credit for taking Barcelona, 
he could not forgive him for having defrauded him of his trip to 
Italy and of the chance to become a king-maker for the duke of 
Savoy. His correspondence with his ‘cousin’, as the duke of Savoy 
was pleased to address him, shows how much he had the Savoy 
plan to heart. Writing to Godolphin on 12 October, a moment 
when success might have made him magnanimous, he said that 
the deaths of both the Almirante of Castile and of Prince George 
had been timely; the Spaniards had no use for German governors 
and the coming of Charles to Spain, entirely attended by 
strangers, had harmed his cause. He would have done better to 
bring the count of Corzana instead of George, for he had been a 
viceroy too and was highly acceptable to the gentry and not 
disagreeable to the people. But Corzana, though a sound man. left 
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no particular mark when later he came to Spain, and George had 
been popular with all classes.*e 

The duke of Savoy had pleaded often for help. Paul Methuen, 
writing just before Monjuich, thought that it would have been 
better if the fleet had gone to Italy. One of the obstacles to its 
doing so had been Lichtenstein, who from being a fervent 
supporter of any Italian plan, had on reaching Barcelona made a 
complete volte-face and become a vehement objector. Paul 
suggested that the reason for this surprising change of attitude 
was his fear that the new emperor might not welcome Charles's 
presence in Italy, or at least his conviction that he must on no 
account let the king go until he had specific imperial approval. 
This approval was by no means certain, for Charles’s appearance 
in Italy might have interfered with his plans to take over the 
duchy of Milan. This had been agreed between them, but was 
still a state secret; nominally as an appanage of Spain the duchy 
still belonged to Charles, and as the emperor also had to contend 
with claims by the duke of Savoy on parts of the duchy, the 
situation was delicate.*? 

Although so much was said about the fleet going to Savoy, 
little was said about ways and means. Only Richard Hill submitted 
a report on the Italian situation, which infuriated Peterborough, 
because he mentioned the difficulties instead of confining himself 
to supporting the duke's urgent appeals.*® The duke had made it 
quite clear that he would be needing help and not giving it. He 
told Hill frankly that he could not spare 500 men even to take 
Toulon; he knew that Peterborough had had long conversations 
about ‘Toulon with the comte de Briangon, but he had never 
authorized this minister to make any promises and there was not 
the slightest prospect of being able to co-operate in such a venture 
during the current year.*® 

The duke's attitude was justified, for the French took the town 
and then the castle of Vila Franca, and the same fate threatened 
Nice. T'wo of the 4 English frigates in Italian waters had helped to 
defend Vila Franca, but escaped before the place was taken. The 
town of Nice was lost, but the fortress held out, and while 
Barcelona was besieged, the French withdrew from Nice, though 
they returned in the autumn. Turin also was threatened. The duke 
therefore was anxious for the fleet to come to Nice, and if possible 
to land troops there to retake Vila Franca. He also proposed that 
the troops should be left there and should march inland to help 
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- him in Piedmont. After his arrival in Barcelona Peterborough 
actually wrote to say that he had given up the idea of besieging 
Barcelona as hopeless and that he would be coming with the fleet 
to Nice. But Monjuich intervened and afterwards neither Hill nor 
the duke had any further news of him until November. By that time 
the situation at Turin had eased and Hill was able to report that the 
duke could hold out until the spring. He had never in fact 
been unduly alarmed about Turin; at one time a large French 
army was very close to it, but they had never begun a formal 
siege and the presence of the fleet in the Mediterranean had 
sufficed to make them withdraw some of their troops, though in 
the autumn they returned some of them both to the coast and the 
neighbourhood of Turin. As Hill reported, the enemy were strong 
enough to bomb Turin but not to assault it. By remaining in 
Barcelona the allies shouldered a heavy commitment for the 
future, but as far as Italy was concerned the fleet probably did as 
much good as a deterrent by remaining in Catalonia as they could 
have done in Italy, where they could not have remained long and 
the supply situation for any troops landed would have been very 
difficult. On the other hand, there had always been the risk that 
the duke would turn his coat again and join the enemy. But in 
1705 and 1706 he resisted a superior enemy valiantly.” 
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9 
The siege and relief of Barcelona 


AFTER taking Barcelona King Charles again asked for an 
attempt on Port Mahon, and promised to supply the place from 
Catalonia, if a squadron of 12 ships was left to winter there. But 
the admirals had no faith in Spanish promises and rejected the 
proposal. Shovell sailed for home on 3 October and Leake left for 
Lisbon two days later. There was talk of the king going back to 
Lisbon too, but he never entertained the idea. 

Shovell had a good passage to England in 5 weeks, but Leake 
had trouble. He had to take Viceroy Velasco and the Barcelona 
garrison to Malaga and also to shepherd the Dutch squadron, who 
were even shorter of supplies than he was, and in worse trim, so 
that they had difficulty in sailing against the wind to reach the 
Straits. After lending them such supplies as he could, Leake had 
to leave them at Cartagena and himself only reached Gibraltar 
after g weeks’ voyage from Barcelona. Brigadier Shrimpton had 
been promised that Leake would let him have some supplies, but 
he had none to spare, though he had bought some at Altea and 
taken one or two prizes. Fortunately three of his fastest ships had 
been able to precede him to Lisbon and to meet him again in the 
Straits with some supplies for himself, Gibraltar, and the Dutch. 
With the help of these he struggled into Lisbon 13 weeks out from 
Barcelona. The Dutch came in 9 days later. Such were the 
penalties for overstaying the summer in the Mediterranean.? 

After the fleet left, Peterborough and Charles were on their own. 
Leake had promised to return soon, but was unlikely to be able 
to do so. No supplies, money, or even mail were to come by way 
of Lisbon for some months. Shovell left 8 brass 6-pounder guns, a 
quantity of shot, and a thousand barrels of powder, but could 
spare little else. Yet for the time being there was no cause for 
alarm. Charles was in possession of Catalonia and of some places 
in Valencia and Aragon. Count Cifuentes came in from Lérida 
with 2,000 Miquelets. After the Almirante of Castile, Cifuentes 
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was the most important defector to Charles's cause. He had been 
a personal enemy of the Almirante, so his adherence was eased by 
the Almirante's death. He was a good guerrilla leader, but a 
headstrong and eccentric character; not unlike Peterborough, and 
Peterborough took an instant dislike to him. He counted as an 
Aragonese nobleman, though his estates were mostly in Castile 
and Andalusia. After being arrested in November 1704 for 
complicity in a conspiracy organized 1n Granada by the Almirante 
and George, he had been taken to Fuenterrabía on the French 
frontier, but had escaped to the neighbourhood of Saragossa, 
where he managed to elude or defy the authorities, until the 
allied landing, when he led an insurrection and took possession 
of the inland towns of Catalonia. Charles made him viceroy of 
Valencia, but this appointment was blocked by Peterborough and 
Mitford Crowe, because he was an enemy of the Nebots, the 
local family who had promoted the rising in Valencia and had 
made the count of Cardona viceroy. In 1708 Cifuentes became 
viceroy of Sardinia. 

Prince George had been obliged to call off the revolution in 
Valencia in 1704, but in spite of repressive measures the province 
was ready to defy King Philip in 1705 and a Valencian named 
Basset y Ramos was installed as governor in Denia. He was 
popular locally, but soon fell out with Peterborough, who accused 
him of defalcations and had him arrested. During the siege of 
Barcelona a Catalan, Juan Nebot, occupied Tortosa at the mouth 
of the Ebro and from there went to 'l'arragona, which declared for 
Charles with the help of 3 ships and 300 marines sent from 
Barcelona under the command of Captain Cavendish.? 

The majority of places in Valencia were owned by nobles; the 
king had jurisdiction in some of the towns including Valencia 
itself, but elsewhere his authority was indirect.* The nobles had 
largely come in when the Moriscos were finally expelled, and were 
of Castilian rather than of local descent. The eviction of the 
Moriscos, which had cost Valencia many of her most industrious 
inhabitants, was more than a century past, but it had left a state 
of latent unrest. The noble landlords were not perhaps more 
oppressive than elsewhere, but they were more resented, perhaps 
because they were Castilians, though some of the ‘wg them- 
selves had originally been brought in from Castile. In any case, 
the peasantry_and the lower clergy with them hated ‘helt la lord 
and were very ready to listen to any call to dissidence from their local 
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Jeaders. In Valen ncia itself there was. also-mueh-anti-Erench feeling _ 
ue to the presence nce of a number of French merchants who were 
now expelled and this feeling vented itself against. “the Bourbon 
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government. But the presence of these merchants. was. due to the 
fact that Valencia was a fruitful district offering opportunities for 
'trade and as a settled area was softer and easier to control than the 
mountainous areas of "Catalonia and Aragon. 

Tn Catalonia the situation was different. The nobles were 
influential, but many of them were as much clan chiefs as land- 
lords and they shared the Catalan patriotism which permeated all 
classes. Catalonia had a long tradition of independence; the count 
of Barcelona was king of Spain, but until he came to Catalonia in 
person he had little say in the local government, and then only as 
long as he remained there. Indeed, in years not long past 
Catalonia had looked more towards France than to Castile, while 
among the peasants local vendettas were very strong and lasting, 
and a family could be pro-Habsburg just because a rival family 
was pro-Bourbon. Castellvi related that a quarrel at a pelota party 
and further disputes about water rights in a village. named 
Manlleu was responsible for a feud, which inflamed the whole 
plain of Vich, the great centre of dissidence, whence came the 
delegates who treated with Mitford Crowe at Genoa. They were 
joined by the rebels escaped from Barcelona in 1704, for the 
merchants and the artisans in Barcelona were also inclined 
towards the allies, as being the party most likely to restore their 
ruined trade.$ 

In Aragon t the principal motive, for revolt was vehement local 
patriotism and love for privileges and fueros. But in Castilezwhere _ 
the king had more jurisdictions and. property than elsewhere, the 
people were. for.the-king. and. against.the. nobles. The latter were 

..anclined to. be. disaffected-from. fear.that.their privileges would be 
eroded by royal authority. The Castilians were as suspicious as 
any c ny other Spaniards of any foreign ruler, and inclined at first to 
resent t their new Fr French | king, but they rallied to Philip and_his 
queen-when-they-identified. themselves. with the Castilian cause, 
while. Charles. began.to. stand for provincial.dissidence. 

Valencia had more corn and horses than Catalonia, and could 
provide ports for the use of the allied navy, and so was a desirable 
province to occupy. The nobles were for Philip, but the peasantry 
were ready to revolt and had a number of local leaders. The 
occupation of Valencia by Basset y Ramos was helped by the 
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-defection to the allied side of Rafael Nebot, brother of Juan Nebot, 
who happened to be in command of the regiment blockading 
Denia. Valencia was a comparatively rich town, from which 
Charles could hope to collect taxes. With allied help, but largely 
on the initiative of local leaders, some of whom had been in 
touch with Prince George at Gibraltar, most of the province 
declared for Charles. 

The Bourbon forces retired at first, but began to attack again 
in December, when Galway warned Charles that Philip would 
probably soon be leading in person an army to recover Barcelona.’ 
The Castilians and Philip himself were burning to avenge their 
defeat, but French ministers in Paris said they had no troops to 
spare for operations in Spain. One reason for their saying this was 
that early in 1705 peace feelers were being put out in Holland, 
where Anglo-Dutch relations were passing through a bad patch 
and the peace party was strong. The Pensionary Heinsius was 
obliged seriously to consider the recognition of Philip in return for 
commercial privileges and the cession of some Barrier forts. 
Marlborough heard of these talks with vexation, but the subject 
reached the French council of foreign affairs who were inclined 
to follow it up and to leave Spain to her own devices. 

After the victory of Blenheim and the fall of Barcelona the 
Dutch became less peace-minded, and Spanish diplomatic pressure 
on Versailles was helped by the natural sympathy of Louis XIV 
and his family for Philip. Amelot, the French ambassador, was 
asked to explain current rumours that a new partition was being 
planned. The younger count of Aguilar was sent to Paris to gain 
the ear of the royal family and to combat the coldness of French 
ministers. Louis then denied the rumours of peace negotiations, 
but urged his grandson to do more in his own defence. Madame 
de Maintenon showed herself well-disposed, and all the royal 
princes, especially the duc d'Orléans, spoke for Philip. Orléans 
had long wanted an army command, which had been denied him, 
but had been told that an appointment in Spain would displease 
Philip. Now the way was cleared, for Philip said he would 
welcome his uncle as a general, and he was given a command, 
though at first in Italy and only in 1707 in Spain. The negotiations 
with the Dutch came to a halt and the French ministers then 
agreed to help to recover Barcelona. A difficulty arose when it was 
discovered that a regent would have to be appointed if Philip left 
Castile. Although the Spaniards would have preferred a council 
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of state, it was agreed that the queen should be regent, but the 
French then began to fear that this would give her too much 
power, and to discuss whether Amelot should not attend upon the 
king rather than on the regent. It was settled that he should remain 
in Madrid, but further delays were caused by arguments about 
the defence of the Portuguese frontier and the route which the 
army should follow. Louis insisted that defence of the Portuguese 
frontier was a Spanish responsibility, and contrary to the wishes 
of Marshal Tessé it was settled that the army should take the 
shortest route to Barcelona. The alternative route down the Ebro 
was longer, but it was less vulnerable to Miquelet attacks, which 
could disrupt the army’s communications in the mountains on the 
road chosen.? 

Tessé's objections were given substance at the end of January, 
when his advance was checked on the borders of Aragon. 4,500 
French led by D'Asfeld, a very competent general, met an Anglo- 
Dutch force from Lérida of 1,200 men at a place called San 
Estevan de Litera, and after a smart engagement were obliged to 
retreat with 400 casualties. The allies lost 150 men and their 
commanding officer, Brigadier Conyngham, but it was good 
guerrilla country and D'Asfeld did not feel he could risk advancing 
further. It was only in the middle of March, when Tessé’s objec- 
tions to the road over the mountains were finally overruled, and 
when Philip joined the army, that the advance began again. 

In Valencia the enemy had begun in mid-December with the 
siege of San Mateo, a small town between Valencia and Tortosa, 
by Cristóbal Moscoso, count of los Torres. The garrison, 
commanded by a Spanish-speaking English officer named Jones, 
consisted of a detachment of Royal Dragoons with some hundred 
Miquelets and Valencian militia. It made a spirited defence, but 
was in danger of being overwhelmed. Charles invoked the help of 
Peterborough and an Anglo-Spanish force under Brigadier 
Killigrew advanced from Tortosa just in time to relieve the place. 

Peterborough was delighted to leave Barcelona, as he was 
already at odds with the king, and to join Killigrew at Tortosa. 
The king had already sized up Peterborough and as early as 
October had suggested to Methuen that Galway should assume 
the command. Galway informed Godolphin that he was still unfit 
to travel, but by mid-February Charles was saying that Peter- 
borough was impossible and that Galway or some other sub- 
stitute must be found for Peterborough. Perhaps under the 
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"influence of Lichtenstein, who aspired to be viceroy in Naples, 
he also said that he would like to go to Naples with the fleet and 
Shovell. 

Galway advised the king to concentrate his forces in Barcelona 
and recommended the count of Corzana? as a suitable successor 
to Prince George. The comte de Noyelles, a Spanish subject of 
Flemish or Walloon origin who had been serving in Portugal and 
was recommended by Marlborough, was actually sent. He only 
arrived with the fleet which relieved Barcelona, and Stanhope 
hoped that he would take orders from Peterborough. The two 
men soon fell out, not altogether through Peterborough's fault, for 
although Noyelles was competent and found favour with the king, 
he won a reputation as an intriguer and an impossible colleague, 
who only wanted to be commander-in-chief. He had been a 
great favourite of William III and had a reputation for arrogance.” 

Peterborough adopted the opposite course to that recommended 
by Galway, for he dispersed his troops to the garrisons at Lérida, 
Tortosa, and Gerona. This had proved a fatal policy in Portugal, 
but conditions were different in Catalonia and it was arguable 
that Barcelona could be defended better by sealing off the approaches 
than by keeping a large garrison in Barcelona itself, where con- 
ditions were bad for the troops and there was much sickness. 
The borders of the province were mountainous and full of 
Miquelets, who could harass any invading force, but were the 
better for having some trained troops nearby to support them. 
The king approved and the upshot did not involve the same 
heavy losses of garrisons as had occurred in Portugal. Nevertheless, 
when the enemy finally approached Barcelona, the garrison there 
was woefully depleted and far too little had been done to 
strengthen the defences. This was due to the apathy and corrup- 
tion of the Court, but fortunately the inhabitants themselves 
were spurred by the imminent danger to take vigorous action. 

In Valencia Peterborough now came into his own. The Valen- 
cians themselves had played the greater part in the uprising, but 
for the next year the retention of the province was to owe much 
to allied intervention and the genius of Peterborough. He con- 
trived by a letter, which he allowed to fall into enemy hands, and 
by other subterfuges to convince the enemy that he had a superior 
force. After relieving San Mateo he indulged in a typical escapade. 
With 200 dragoons he rode off towards Castillón, a town occupied 
by a considerable enemy force. Not far from there he bluffed 
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into surrender a small enemy-held town, Nules, and returned 
triumphant with a number of horses, which he had captured 
from under the noses of a superior enemy. His adventures, as told 
by his admirers, must be taken with a grain of salt, but Spain was 
after all among other things the land of Don Quixote, and his 
bold and imaginative approach, while it maddened the Germans 
and some of his compatriots too, had several successes." 

The horses were a valuable prize. ‘They were more easily to be 
found in Spain than in Portugal, but they were a primary need, 
and one of Peterborough’s reasons for going to Valencia was the 
hope of laying hands on 6,000 horses there. The negotiations with 
Morocco had had little success, and although in Lisbon Methuen 
thought that the horses from the last Irish convoy were quite 
good, such of them as survived the further voyage to Spain were 
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* described as poor lame jades. Peterborough said they were worth 
no more than 40 shillings, though with the cost of transport the 
queen had had to pay £25 for them. This was true enough, but 
the difficulty also arose from the failure of the English and Dutch 
to understand local conditions; they looked for large fine horses 
fit for a cavalry charge, but such horses did not survive campaign- 
ing in peninsular conditions for very long; small hardy mounts 
were often better; they were useful for transport and could 
survive, where their betters perished.!? 

The enemy drove away as many horses as possible into Castile, 
but by capture or purchase Peterborough acquired several 
hundred. With his usual gift for stage management he paraded 
the Royal Dragoons and led them a few hundred yards to a place 
where every man found a charger waiting for him. For the time 
being the regiment was splendidly mounted and it is no wonder 
that Lt-Col St Pierre recorded a very favourable opinion of 
Peterborough's astonishing capacities. With the horses a new 
regiment of dragoons was created by means of drafting men from 
Barrymore’s regiment and others with the addition of some 
Spaniards. On 6 February 1706 Peterborough drew a bill for 
£4,608 on Francis Child payable to Lady Peterborough to pay 
for 521 horses. At £9 each these were cheap and Peterborough 
thought he had given the queen good value. He now had a useful 
force, though few of the horses seemed to have survived the 
summer. Charles's ministers complained that Peterborough had 
diverted money due to them; this was not true, for he had paid 
by a separate bill drawn personally, but obtaining the forage 
allowance, which cost more than the subsistence of the men, 
gave Peterborough much trouble, and he accumulated all sorts of 
incidental expenses, which infuriated the bureaucrats and exposed 
Peterborough to accusations that he was wasting public money. 
His own view, expressed with vehemence and not without justice, 
was that money in the hands of the German Court was money 
lost, while all that he himself spent was in the public service.!? 

After his exploit at Nules Peterborough was reinforced by 
Brigadier Gorges with a hundred horse and r,200 foot. He now 
had a sizeable force, but it consisted largely of Valencian militia, 
swollen by the coming-over to the allies of Nebot's regiment, and 
was still inferior to the enemy, who numbered perhaps as many as 
600 men. By the use of further subterfuges he gave the impression 
that he had a much stronger force and induced General Torres 
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to evacuate the town of Murviedro, which barred the road to 
Valencia, and even to retire beyond that city. He was helped to 
achieve this because the population was universally in his favour 
and by the quarrels between Generals Torres and Arcos. Torres 
retired in a huff to Madrid when Arcos superseded him. He was 
reinstated later, and Arcos left, but meanwhile Arcos was in 
command and he was not so good a general. T'here were rumours 
that both men were of doubtful loyalty to Philip and certainly 
Arcos had been one of the most intransigent defenders of the 
grandees against Philip when he sought to diminish their privileges. 
But this may have been only gossip, for T'orres, when he resumed 
his command, showed no sign of wavering. But whatever the 
truth, the disunion of the generals helped Peterborough. 

The whole of Valencia province except Alicante fell into the 
hands of the allies and Peterborough spent a comfortable winter 
there. He was blamed for lingering in Valencia, but the sea was 
also his province, and he had good reason for occupying as much 
of the coast as he could. By cultivating the Valencians, ladies and 
priests included, he learnt more about local conditions than 
most generals, and was able to build up bases for allied operations, 
which were easier to supply, though more exposed to enemy 
attack by land. He still had in mind the possibility of fresh orders 
coming for him to succour Savoy, but in the meantime he boldly 
talked of a march to Madrid; in doing so he lost interest in 
Barcelona and played down its importance. When the danger 
of an enemy attack became imminent, he ignored it as long as 
possible. 

It was lucky for the allies that the enemy advance was so long 
delayed. In England the danger had been realized and prepara- 
tions for a relief fleet had been made at once, but though Admiral 
Byng's orders were given in January, two or three months 
inevitably passed before they could be carried out. The French 
navy had less far to go and 12 ships appeared off Barcelona before 
the end of February.!5 But it was not until April that a serious 
blockade began, when the comte de Toulouse anchored off the 
coast with 30 major ships and a great number of transports and 
auxiliaries. The timing of the enemy advance was very good. 
Tessé and Philip coming from Aragon and Castile with 12,000 
men, and Generals Legal and. de Noailles from Roussillon and 
Ampurdán with 9,000 men, converged on Barcelona in the first 
three days of April. Gerona had to be evacuated, but Philip 
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avoided Saragossa, where the loyalty of the people was doubtful 
and the Aragonese demanded a toll to be paid before the Castilian 
army could have the privilege of passing. Cifuentes shadowed the 
advancing army from Lérida, which Tessé had bypassed, with a 
body of Miquelets and troops of the Lérida garrison, while Legal 
and de Noailles were harassed by guerrillas in the mountains. The 
enemy hoped that Barcelona would fall to the first blow, before 
any help could reach the city; the garrison consisted only of 400 
Spanish horse, 7oo Spanish foot, 300 English Guards under 
Colonel Russell, and a few English and Spanish gunners. How- 
ever, there was also the city militia and under the guidance of the 
Huguenot chief engineer Louis Pettitt the citizens set to work to 
repair the defences. The enemy did not attack the city at once 
but took the Capuchin monastery at the foot of Monjuich from 
some Miquelets and invested Monjuich itself. They were held up 
by the citizens, and on the next day 400 of Colonel Hamilton’s 
foot reinforced Monjuich. With the aid of mules they had made a 
forced march of a hundred miles from Tortosa. The enemy’s 
vanguard attacked and took some of the outworks, but after being 
repulsed, paused for a while in order to prepare a regular assault. 
While concentrating on Monjuich they did nothing to open the 
trenches against the city, though their numbers were greater 
than 1n 1697, and would have been sufficient to encircle the city 
completely. Meanwhile some of the troops from Lérida and of 
Lord Donegal's regiment from Gerona managed to enter the city, 
making the last stage of their journey 1n small boats from places 
up the coast. Cifuentes lurked in the hills and on the first day of 
the siege raided the French commissariat park, capturing 700 
sheep and some of Philip's plate. Philip found it prudent in 
future to pass his nights on board a French man-of-war. But the 
investment of Monjuich continued and having taken San Bertrán, 
the enemy could land their stores from the beach nearby.!* 
Charles appealed urgently for succour in the middle of March. 
Peterborough was not very helpful and urged the king to leave 
Barcelona and even Spain in order to join Galway in Portugal. All 
the king's advisers, including Cifuentes as well as the easily- 
rattled Lichtenstein, begged him to think of his royal safety and to 
leave the city. He hesitated and on one occasion agreed to be 
escorted out of the city by Cifuentes who waited up all night for 
him.!? But the citizens begged him not to go and he had genuine 
scruples about doing so. 'There was also a risk of another kind; if 
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he showed signs of deserting them, his own subjects might turn 
on him. In any case, he resolved to stay, agreeing only to move 
from the palace into safer quarters in the convent of San Pedro. 
Like his late cousin Prince George he was indefatigable in promot- 
ing the defence and spent many hours in showing himself to the 
people and in directing the work in the breaches. When Stanhope 
arrived with the relieving fleet, he wrote of the king: 


It is not possible for me to represent as I ought H.M.’s 
behaviour during the siege, his firmness in the greatest extremity, 
his great application to direct everything that was necessary to 
be done, and above all this wonderful temper and dexterous 
management of the inhabitants, who were several times in 
mutiny, killed some of their magistrates, and demanded justice 
against some of his ministers, who perhaps had given some 
handles for discontent. The king in these disorders came out 
to them and by his presence and affable carriage appeased all. 
He continued now with wonderful patience and application to 
enter into the detail of everything and to assign to every general 
his particular province.!? 


The king's training and temperament had prepared him for 
such a situation. He was not given to taking the initiative, but had 
courage enough and in time of crisis could be in tune with his 
people. His impassivity was a striking characteristic. It was the 
right demeanour for a king of Spain. Philip IV could stand like 
a statue for hours, saying and doing what was required of him but 
never allowing his features to betray the slightest trace of feeling. 
Charles's piety and zeal for any religious occasion were particularly 


appreciated in Spain and Portugal. The Catalans-made of their 
defence a kind of crusade. The clergy, both regular-and.secular, 
took the lead in exhorting the people. Even canons and priests 
sometimes helped to patrol the streets at night, while many monks, 
especially Capuchins, armed themselves and took part in the 
defence of the walls. The whole population, regardless of age or 


sex, worked on the bastions and palisades. On 22 April, when the 
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final assault on Monjuich was impending, a mob assembled 
tumultuously before the king's residence and clamoured to raise 
the standard of Saint Eulalia, Barcelona’s patroness, and to sally _ 
against the enemy. Hundreds of people poured out of the city, 
some with arms, some with improvised weapons, some without; 


it was useless for such. a rabble to face trained troops, but their 
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fanaticism was such that they held up the enemy for several 
hours before they-were repulsed with heavy loss. 

While Barcelona played out her heroic act, Peterborough was 
inclined to regard the city as expendable. Apparently he thought 
the king was expendable too, for in a letter to the duke of Savoy 
he said: 


God preserve King Charles, but it is my duty to tell Your 
Highness that in case of the king’s death I shall give Spain to 
him who ought to have it. The worst thing that could happen 
would be the taking of the king of Spain prisoner.!? 


Peterborough wanted to be a king-maker either in Savoy or 
Madrid, but he was justified in bearing Savoy constantly in mind, 
for his orders had so often reverted to the need to help the duke. 
A letter he wrote to Zinzerling at this time had nothing but ill to 
say of the fighting capacity of the Catalans and he had several 
personal reasons for giving a low priority to Barcelona, but his 
point of view seemed natural enough in Valencia. While Peter- 
borough was giving his opinion in a letter to Galway, Lt-Col 
St Pierre was writing to the colonel of his regiment, the Royal 
Dragoons, Lord Raby, who was minister in Berlin. He said that if 
the king had taken Peterborough’s advice, he might well already 
be in Madrid, and he must regret that he had not left Barcelona 
when he was advised to do so. He added that Peterborough could 
scarcely abandon all Valencia to the enemy when ‘Torres was 
waiting for just such an opportunity to enter. By sending 600 men 
to Barcelona Peterborough had done what he could and would 
probably soon go in person to parry the great check which the 
enemy had given the king. This letter was written in the last days 
of the siege, when the fall of Barcelona seemed imminent. Peter- 
borough did join Cifuentes on the outskirts and helped him to 
molest the enemy, but even then he showed a certain reserve in 
taking risks on behalf of the city.?? 

The king had written what St Pierre had condemned as a 
miserable letter saying that he was threatened by two armies and a 
fleet, and Peterborough perhaps genuinely believed at first that he 
was exaggerating the dangers. He began to become anxious about 
the complications which would ensue if anything happened to 
the king, but hoped that Barcelona would not fall, or that if it 
did, the upshot would be more embarrassing to the enemy than 
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the allies, for they would be impounded there and cut off from 
supplies as soon as the fleet arrived. In any case he thought that 
little could be done by land and that everything hung on the 
punctual arrival of the fleet. But the stubbornness of the king 
forced his hand and on 21 April he joined Cifuentes with as many 
men as he could spare from the defence of Valencia. On the same 
day the enemy assaulted Monjuich and drove the garrison into 
the keep with heavy casualties. Two days later Prince Henry of 
Hesse-Darmstadt organized a number of boats at Mataró and 
embarked 400 Neapolitans left from the Lérida garrison; a hundred 
of them were intercepted, but the rest completed the 10-mile 
voyage into the city. They were a welcome reinforcement, not 
enough to prevent the loss of Monjuich, but the survivors of the 
garrison managed to evacuate the fortress on 25 April and to 
reach the city. The enemy now began operations against Barcelona 
itself, but the taking of Monjuich had lost them much valuable 
time. Now their trenches advanced inexorably and it seemed that 
it would only be a matter of days before a sufficient breach could 
be made for the city to be assaulted. Cifuentes and Peterborough 
made life uncomfortable for the enemy, and entirely cut off their 
communications by land, but they could not do much to hinder 
the assault. 

Before the siege and even during it Peterborough was dreaming 
of a march on Madrid. He believed he could occupy the capital 
before Galway got there and would meet with little resistance, 
while if he took the king with him, the moral effect would be such 
that the fate of Barcelona would not matter and most of Spain 
would declare for Charles. On 25 March, a few days before 
Barcelona was invested, he wrote to Admiral Wassenaar?! that a 
march to Madrid was very practicable and that all that was 
needed at Barcelona was a squadron to chase the French away, for 
as long as there was no army to support it, the enemy naval 
blockade could do little harm, though it might frighten the natives. 
Even after the siege had begun, he persisted in asking for the 
troops from the fleet to be landed at or near Valencia and thought 
20 ships would be enough for Barcelona. To emphasize his 
authority he sent a copy of his admiral's commission, though it 
was out of date, referring only to the time of Shovell's command. 
Leake was slow in coming; after passing the Straits he met contrary 
winds and in any case he was reluctant to confront the French 
fleet before he was joined by Byng's squadron and the reinforce- 
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ment from Ireland. They joined him on 29 April and 3 May at 
Altea, where the wind had driven him back.?? 

In spite of the king's and Lichtenstein's increasingly desperate 
appeals for help, Peterborough thought it would be dangerous to 
expose the transports to attack by the French ships at Barcelona, 
and it was only after he had joined Cifuentes that he asked for 
troops to be landed as far up the coast as Tortosa and for a 
thousand men to be brought to Barcelona. But Leake gave more 
weight to the king's requests and made the best of his way to 
Barcelona as soon as Byng had joined him. A better reason for 
Peterborough's attitude was the hope that the enemy would be 
misled by a landing further down the coast and that a task force 
composed of the best sailers might take the French squadron by 
surprise. Unluckily a fast Genoese tartane outstripped the fleet 
and warned the French, whose last ships were disappearing over 
the horizon just as Leake's first ships sighted Barcelona on 
8 May.?? 

After the fall of Monjuich the French brought 28 guns to bear 
on the bastion of St Antony near the south-west corner of the 
city, the same place where Colonel Richards had made a breach 
in the autumn. The garrison had largely to rely on Spanish 
gunners, who were not very good, but the chief engineer Louis 
Pettitt, who was in charge, was very efficient and the death of 
Renaud, his opposite number, was a blow to the enemy. Pettitt 
delayed the progress of the French mines with counter-mines, but 
on the last day before the fleet arrived a breach in the walls was 
made. Fortunately no assault immediately followed, probably 
owing to a dispute between the French engineers and the artillery. 
The spirit of the garrison and of the inhabitants was still very 
good and on the same afternoon a sortie ordered by Count 
Uhlfeldt, the military governor, inflicted a number of casualties 
on the enemy. At the same time news of the approach of Leake's 
fleet arrived and the French squadron prepared to sail.4 

In Lisbon it had been difficult to service the ships and no 
convoy came to remedy the shortage of supplies until 22 March. 
Dy intensive efforts Leake had 16 ships ready for the sea on 8 March, 
but the Portuguese were clamouring for some of these to be 
detached to meet the homecoming Brazil fleet. The marquis of 
Alegrete did not think that the two ships sent to Rio in the autumn 
were enough and upbraided Methuen for infringing Portuguese 
treaty rights. Methuen was obliged to promise 8 ships, though it 
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proved impossible to spare so many.?* Money was also short; the 
Dutch continued to default on their subsidies and Methuen too fell 
into arrears. The plan to intercept the Spanish treasure fleet 
outward bound from Cadiz caused more delay. The navy men 
thought of prizes and were inclined to take more interest in it than 
in convoy duties or going to the Mediterranean. The Portuguese, 
and some of the English and Dutch merchants, had mixed feelings, 
for some of the merchandise embarked on the Spanish fleet 
belonged to them. Leake asked for an embargo to be placed on 
ships leaving the Tagus, so that no news of his movements should 
reach Cadiz. By a bureaucratic muddle, or perhaps by design, the 
fort at the entry to the Tagus stopped the packet-boat leaving 
for Falmouth and even allied warships. Some 24 hours elapsed 
before this misunderstanding could be cleared up and this was 
enough to enable the Spanish fleet to clear the Straits. Even so, 
Leake passed near them and should have been able to intercept 
them, but it was misty weather, and as the orders were to preserve 
silence, the only frigate to sight them did not speak, so that the 
Spaniards were already down wind by the time they were 
recognized. Leake gave chase, but with a strong following wind 
they outstripped him and disappeared into the Atlantic.? 

After this disappointment Leake was held up by easterly winds 
for a fortnight and did not reach Gibraltar until 29 March. He 
received there news of the threat to Barcelona, but was held up by 
the wind for another three weeks. In spite of the work done on 
them at Lisbon his ships still had foul bottoms and sailed badly 
into the wind. He was also reluctant to face the enemy before 
Byng and the Irish squadron joined him. Meanwhile optimistic 
messages were coming from Peterborough, but those from the 
king were increasingly urgent, and asked for every man and every 
ship available to come to the aid of Barcelona. Leake decided to 
ignore Peterborough's requests to land the troops far short of the 
city and Colonel James Stanhope, who was on board on his way 
to take up his post as brigadier and as minister to Charles, 
arranged for a blank sheet to be sent ashore to be delivered to 
Peterborough, which would tell him that the fleet was on its way, 
but would give away no information. Fortunately the wind changed 
in Leake's favour just after Byng joined him and he was able to go 
forward rapidly.?? 

Peterborough left Cifuentes's camp and collected on the coast a 
number of feluccas and small boats with crews to row them to 
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embark some hundreds of men. He embarked in a rowing-boat 
himself and after some hours fell in with HMS Leopard; he then 
returned ashore to fetch his flotilla and ‘feluccad himself’ out to 
Leake’s flagship, where he ordered his admiral’s flag to be hoisted 
at the mainmast, leaving Leake’s flag at the fore; the navy were 
not pleased, but nothing was said, and when Peterborough went 
ashore at Barcelona, he took down his flag.?? 

The best sailers went ahead, followed by Peterborough’s boats, 
and landed as many men as possible, but the breach in the walls 
was gaping wide and for an interval an assault was still possible 
and might have succeeded. But the French were dispirited and 
short of food and Tessé did not feel he could risk their safety 
and that of Philip. He began to retreat towards Roussillon. 
Peterborough stayed with his troops at Martorell, north-west of 
the city, while the Miquelets harassed the enemy. The first day of 
the retreat was marked by a total eclipse of the sun, which 
darkened the sky for two hours, and seeming to mark so low a 
point in the sun-king's fortunes, made a deep impression. The 
retreat was well conducted, except that in retaliation for the 
guerrilla attacks, the enemy devastated all the country as they 
passed. On the other hand, Tessé for the first time allowed the 
Miquelet prisoners combatant status and wrote to Peterborough 
to ask him to treat the French prisoners well, at the same time 
sending money and commissaries to look after them. His losses 
were reckoned to be 6,000 men and he abandoned 129 guns and 
large stores of food, ammunition, and supplies. The allied losses 
were fewer. Peterborough saved the French prisoners from the 
fury of the Miquelets, a service recognized by the duke of 
Berwick.?? 

John Richards, who arrived back with the fleet, gave it as his 
opinion that Tessé had misjudged the situation, and could have 
taken Barcelona if he had ignored Monjuich.?? Such a procedure 
had not worked in 1697, when the city had stood out for two 
months, but on that occasion the garrison had more trained troops 
and the besiegers had been less numerous by land and weaker by 
sea. Nevertheless, it was a near thing and Leake arrived in the 
nick of time. 'T'he valour of the citizens and the persistence of the 
Miquelets in cutting off all the enemy's communications by land 
had done much for the defence, but the king's personal lead had 
also played an effective part. The several sorties made by the 
defenders contrasted with the autumn siege, which had not been 
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marked by a single sally except the attempt to stem the attack 
on Monjuich. 

In the first flush of victory all animosities were laid aside, but 
as Paul Methuen remarked, they were stifled rather than forgotten 
and would soon break out again.?! Peterborough as commander- 
in-chief and joint-admiral could dominate the councils of war, 
but he could not silence the complaints that he had abandoned the 
king and neglected the defence of Barcelona. Peterborough for his 
part complained with equal bitterness against the Court and the 
contradictions in their orders. James Stanhope, who had come to 
take up his commission as minister and brigadier-general (major- 
general under Charles), feared that it would be very hard to keep 
the peace between the king, the Court, the Catalans, and Peter- 
borough. He might have added the navy, for Peterborough openly 
blamed the navy's delays, and said Leake would never have 
reached Barcelona if he had not been constantly pressed by 
Stanhope. He also said that he would have prevented the escape 
of the French fleet if he had managed to get on board in time. In 
a letter to Godolphin from Valencia he was soon to accuse the 
navy of caring for nothing save prizes, and of looting at Cartagena.?? 

Six days after the siege was raised, a council was held in the 
king's presence to discuss future plans. It decided to send 9oo 
horse by land and 2,000 foot by sea to Valencia, where the king 
would join Peterborough and concert with him the march to 
Madrid. ‘This plan was in keeping with Galway's plan to advance 
from Portugal and was approved by Her Majesty’s government. 
Peterborough supported it strongly in council and lobbied for it 
behind the scenes, giving the impression that he had made all the 
necessary arrangements in Valencia. ‘The king wanted more 
precise information and asked him to state in writing the number 
of troops available, the amount of forage, provisions, and baggage, 
and also of money to maintain the Court and the royal forces. 
Peterborough was very much upset by this request and aroused 
distrust by the way he hedged. Paul Methuen feared he was 
going the wrong way about things and Richards on arrival at 
Valencia was shocked by the inadequacy of the preparations. 33 

Writing his diary up some time later, Richards blamed Peter- 
borough for his irregular and capricious handling of money 
matters. He kept no proper accounts, and although he probably 
never consciously misused public moneys or gave the king less 
than was due to him, he had a way of presenting any disbursement 
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as a personal favour which made the worst possible impression. 
He was slow to pay out even the money due to officers of regiments 
and appeared to take pleasure in keeping them short unless they 
happened to be his particular favourites. Richards was a business- 
like man and determined not to be involved in the responsibility 
for such goings-on; accordingly he persuaded Peterborough to 
send him on a mission to England to explain Spanish problems 
to Marlborough and Godolphin. Peterborough was blamed in 
London for allowing an officer to go home, whose services as 
engineer and gunner were required on the spot. Richards was a 
sound man and the views he expressed created an impression, but 
from Peterborough’s point of view he proved to be a snake in the 
grass, for his account of the situation played a part in moving 
Marlborough and Godolphin to decide that they could not afford 
to back Peterborough as they had done hitherto, and indeed that 
it would be wise to supersede him. Mitford Crowe, who went 
home at much the same time, reported in a similar sense.*4 
Richards in his diary, which was written up after Peterborough’s 
disgrace and perhaps used stronger terms than he would have 
done at the time, said: 


pride, vanity, and shattered conduct must undo him as it must 
undo anybody who practises the same. By his inconstancy 
and irresolution he loses those precious moments which are 
worth kingdoms and empires, and the ignorance of what he is 
to do and the vanity of not being advised by all others 1s the 
shipwreck of all his undertakings. 


Paul Methuen, who was on his way to take up his post as minister 
to Savoy, was on board one of the first of Leake's ships to reach 
Barcelona. He wrote more generously: 


My Lord's projects are for the most part too vast. His desire to 
do too much and all things at once often hinders the success of 
any. His thoughts are not only employed in Spain, but his 
head also runs on settling things in Italy and he seems very 
desirous for that purpose that our fleet should winter within 
the Straits, not at Port Mahon but at Spezia, proposing to go in 
person in it. He has desired me to mention it to the duke of 
Savoy and persuade him to propose it as from himself to the 
queen. Savoy no doubt will be as fond of the project, as our 
admirals and seamen will be against it, and Peterborough will 
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make everything easy in the execution of it; so you may be sure 
I shall act with great caution in a business of this nature and 
take but little on myself, as I shall in getting money to My 
Lord at Genoa upon his bills on My Lord Treasurer. He 
pretends great want to those who know he has a great deal, 
parts with as little as he possibly can, and writes continually 
to England for more.*5 


This description is fair enough, but though Peterborough took 
very readily to the spinning of vast and incompatible plans, and 
clung to them, when his experience in the field should have 
shown him that they were impracticable, it must be admitted that 
Whitehall too were much to blame. ‘They backed the schemes for 
Savoy and it was not Peterborough's fault that money was 
always short. He had indeed been assured by Stanhope that all 
necessary bills would be met by Godolphin, but level-headed 
officials knew better than to part with a penny without sanction. 
Peterborough's habit was to forge ahead and to use any money 
he had in hand for whatever purpose was uppermost in his mind. 
Public and private funds were all the same to him and he claimed, 
probably with justice, that he had sold a manor in Northants, 
and brought more than {£30,000 out of England, to meet his 
expenses and had ruined his fortunes by more than a year's 
advance from his estate. Ministers at home, after slaving to secure 
vast sums from Parliament, naturally expected them to be adequate. 
They never were, and Peterborough tried to bridge the deficiency, 
first by digging into his own pockets, and then, often unwisely, 
by diverting expenditure from purposes which did not appeal to 
his own favourite projects.?9 

Charles and his Court were bad managers. They could not 
think of marching to Madrid with anything less than the full 
panoply, and it was no use for Stanhope to remonstrate that King 
William had been content to enter London in a hackney coach 
with a cloak-bag behind him, and yet was made king not many 
weeks afterwards.?" Charles was too dignified to travel like a 
common person and Peterborough rightly suspected that money 
needed for essential purposes would be used to keep up appear- 
ances. When Stanhope was sent post-haste to Gerona to investigate 
an alarm which proved groundless, £5,000 advanced for the 
defences there with two months pay and money to cover the cost 
of munitions was diverted to pay the travelling expenses of the 
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Court to Tortosa. The Court absorbed most of the money meant 
for the Spanish troops and left them all unpaid except for a few 
colonels. Peterborough complained that the king had spent 
£40,000 during the siege of Barcelona without having much to 
show for it; this money had been landed at 'larragona instead 
of Tortosa and had gone directly to the king instead of to Pay- 
master Mead. It was the same money which Methuen had taken 
so long and so much pains to find a means of sending.?$ 

Mr Paymaster Mead had arrived with orders to introduce a 
system of strict accountancy and Peterborough made the most 
of this to justify his holding up payments to the king. Stanhope 
approved and said he hoped the rules imposed by Mead might 
induce the king to pay attention to Peterborough's advice. He 
went so far as to praise Peterborough, saying: 


he reckoned it to be the king's greatest happiness that he had to 
do with a man, whom no private ill usage could cool or slacken 
in the prosecution of a public good, for if his success depended 
on his ministers changing their understanding or their manners, 
the Lord have mercy on ninj 


The king, however, was convinced that Queen Anne had 
meant to place at least £100,000 in his pocket and could not 
understand that the vast sums voted by Parliament had to meet 
not only the expenses in Spain, but many others accruing in 
England and Portugal, and could not be reserved for his royal 
spending alone. 

Peterborough claimed to have paid many incidental expenses 
personally. ‘These included the board of the king and his Court 
with the fleet from Lisbon to Barcelona and of the captured 
Barcelona garrison from Barcelona to Málaga. No provision had 
been made for many payments, such as the cost of forage, and 
expenses at Lérida, Tortosa, and Tarragona. It must not be 
thought that the king had not tried to raise money on his own. 
Before leaving Lisbon he had raised loans with the help of 
Methuen and had pledged or sold his silver and realizable assets. 
In the first burst of enthusiasm after the capture of Barcelona he 
received many loyal gifts from Catalans and 100,000 pistoles 
from the Catalan Cortes, in addition to the proceeds of the 
confiscated estates of the marquis of Aytona and other nobles who 
had followed Philip. But as he had received nothing from Vienna, 
and his courtiers, some of whom were wealthy men at home, were 
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equally cut off from any source of income, but were disinclined to 
change their way of life, there was universal penury. Once the 
initial stocks were exhausted, little more could be expected from 
Barcelona, for trade was at a standstill. Mitford Crowe found 
that it was impossible to change bills or even to turn Jewels and 
plate into cash. Methuen's efforts to arrange for bills to be changed 
in Barcelona had been thwarted by the death of his agent, the 
Italian banker Manzoni. So the nearest place where money was 
to be found was Genoa. Richard Hill worked hard to raise funds 
there and in January remitted 120,000 crowns by Colonel 
Hamilton. But the demands for money were insatiable and 
Peterborough was at his wits’ end. He borrowed freely and 
pledged his private fortune, but he satisfied neither the king, his 
creditors, nor the ‘Treasury at home. 

He excused himself to Marlborough on the ground that he had 
no control over the money which reached the king directly, and 
could not produce accounts for outlying garrisons such as Lérida, 
where the situation had been complicated by the death of the 
commanding officer, Brigadier Conyngham. He was told that he 
must put his affairs in order and was sent a questionnaire of 
8 headings. ‘These mainly concerned his accounting with Charles 
and the incidental expenses. He was required to find out from the 
king the exact amount of his needs for various purposes, and also 
how much the king could hope to draw from Spanish sources. In 
due course Lichtenstein produced a report from Godolphin, 
estimating his needs at 150,000 pieces-of-eight (or dollars) for the 
upkeep of the Court and 595,544 dollars for the army. The 
latter figure was to provide for 4,000 infantry and 1,500 cavalry. 
Each infantry regiment of one thousand men was to cost 44,880 
dollars, plus 45,000 for 15,000 bread rations and 652 for 326 
fodder rations. Each regiment of 500 cavalry would need 39,384 
dollars, plus 23,040 for 7,680 bread rations, 13,384 for 6,692 
fodder rations.*° 

So far so good. The king gave no indication of what sum, if any, 
he could hope to obtain from his Spanish subjects, but there was 
collaboration and agreement about his own demands, for Stanhope 
sent home similar totals, and in the course of time the king 
received subsidies in keeping. In the year 1710, for instance, 
according to the paymaster-general James Brydges’s final account 
he received {110,042 9s. 4d.* The Spaniards paid nothing, as 
Peterborough remarked, and therefore the English must pay all, 
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‘but the king remained out of pocket. It was not quite true that the 
Spaniards paid nothing. ‘The allies paid for the Spanish regiments, 
but the Miquelets and Sometenes and many other local expenses 
were met from local funds or by the king. On his side Peterborough 
was temperamental in his spending, but did not fail to get value 
for his money. It was true that he was accused of extravagances 
such as the gift of 200 pistoles to Valencian friends, and no 
doubt his gallantries cost money. Also he was tactless and by 
blowing hot and cold, and talking far too much of his troubles, he 
infuriated not only the Court, but sober soldiers like Richards. 
But his conspicuous expenditure went down well with Spaniards 
and won him friends and valuable information. He was inconstant, 
but as long as an idea prevailed, he pursued it with application. 
His efforts to provide a good body of horse were expensive but 
valuable. After his men had spent a happy winter in Valencia, and 
their sergeants had sometimes slept between sheets of damask, 
and had been provided with Andalusian steeds, their commanding 
officer, Lt-Col St Pierre, blessed Peterborough’s name. Later he 
became more critical, but his remarks at the time illustrate 
Peterborough’s magnetism. He wrote to Raby: 


Lord Peterborough is one of the most extraordinary men that 
ever I knew in my life. Had he the experience of some generals 
few could be equal to him and none beyond him; when occasion 
ariseth no man applieth himself more to business than he doeth; 
on horse all day, despatches all night, and that for a considerable 
time together; no man enters more into the detail of troops than 
he doeth, and he is the first general that I know that can make 
war without men nor money and better withal the troops under 
his command.?? 


After his successes in Valencia it was not unreasonable to expect 
that Galway with a much larger force could succeed in his march 
to Madrid. In Valencia success had bred success and Peterborough 
hoped that other parts of Spain would rally to Charles in the 
same way, leaving him free for other adventures. But as the 
season progressed with its burden of heat and flies and of increasing 
frustrations, he became tetchy, sick, and unreasonable. He had a 
genius for leading scratch forces to victory, but he required the 
tide to be with him, and hitherto he had owed much to the 
support of the Valencian people. All went well when each new 
venture paid off, but when things turned badly, his dispersion of 
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forces told against him. While dreaming of Italy as well as of 
Madrid, he had a third thought for a march to Andalusia, and 
detached a sizeable force to take Alicante. He was blamed for this, 
but the extension of allied occupation along the coast was a naval 
interest; the possession of Cartagena and Alicante was indeed of 
greater interest to the English and Dutch than that of Madrid, 
if practical gains rather than long-term political advantages were 
considered. ‘The detachment of a force to Requena was another 
diversion, but it was a step towards opening the road to Madrid, 
and could scarcely be held against him. His lack of tact was 
perhaps to blame, but it cannot be said that tactful people had 
much more success with Charles and his German Court than 
Peterborough. ‘The king had especially asked for Galway, and 
Galway, whatever his weaknesses, was recognized by everybody 
as a tactful man, but as soon as the king had much to do with him, 
he fared as badly as anybody else. Even Stanhope, who was more 
successful with the king than most, had bad patches. However, 
Peterborough gave ground for complaint; he could rise to the 
occasion with genius, but could descend to the level of a mounte- 
bank. He behaved as such when he returned to London in 1707. 
Horatio Walpole told Stanhope that he was entertaining all the 
coffee houses for several hours with stories of his heroic feats, 
that he was very free with his criticisms of the government, and 
of all and sundry including Stanhope. He added that the ministers 
had taken no notice of him except that in reply to an inquiry he 
had made of Harley, as to why he had been struck out of the 
council, he had been told to submit an explanation in writing of 
his reasons for leaving Spain, for negotiating with the duke of 
Savoy without credentials to do so, and for borrowing money in 
Italy at extravagant rates.*? 
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IO 


The March to Madrid 


I T 1s time to return to Portugal, where Methuen's difficulties and 
those of Galway in getting the Portuguese army into the field 
were no less, and the Portuguese continued to point out that they 
could not be expected to fulfil all their treaty obligations while the 
allies so blatantly defaulted on theirs. T'he two principal alternatives 
open to the allied armies were still Badajoz or Madrid. For 
Portugal Badajoz was a primary aim; they had no objection to an 
incursion into Andalusia, but they feared to venture further 
afield. The capture of Badajoz would not necessarily exclude a 
march to Madrid, but would naturally lead to an invasion of 
Andalusia. The immediate interests of the sea powers lay more 
in the acquisition of Cadiz or a Mediterranean port or possibly of 
Vigo; there was some talk of Vigo, and Portugal would have been 
willing to lend a hand there, but the primary treaty obligation of all 
allies was to enthrone Charles at Madrid, and it was hoped that 
once this political objective was won, the rest of Spain would 
follow the seat of government. This made the Madrid plan 
attractive to ministers at home and the capture of Barcelona 
confirmed their preference. Nevertheless, it was felt that the 
advantage of naval power was that the destination of the fleet 
could be changed at the last moment and alternative plans could 
always be borne in mind. So Peterborough had ambivalent 
instructions and an excuse to toy with several plans at once. But 
although the Madrid plan was adopted in Barcelona and in the 
spring of 1706 in Lisbon too, Methuen still hankered after the 
Badajoz plan and so did Galway and to some extent the Portuguese 
ministers and Schonenberg. Indeed, even when he reached 
Madrid, a rumour that Seville had declared for Charles moved 
Galway to suggest to Methuen that the plan for the fleet to attack 
Cadiz ought to be resumed. It was pardonable therefore for 
Feterborough to have the same idea and to detach forces to take 
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Alicante and Cartagena, though it weakened his resources for the 
march to Madrid.! 

Methuen still could not get the supreme command for Galway, 
but he now held the joint command with Minas, and Minas 
superseded Galveas as governor of arms in the province of 
Alentejo. Catherine had died in December not long after giving 
up the regency. Pedro was still confined to his room, but Methuen 
saw him sometimes, and he was helpful as far as he could be, 
though apt to be overridden as soon as Methuen's back was turned.? 

The marquis of Minas developed an enthusiasm for the 
Badajoz plan, because he believed he had an agent in the town 
who would betray the place to him.? But Galway began to waver, 
to the consternation of Methuen, who had not realized it in time 
and suddenly found himself out of tune. In March 1706 James 
Stanhope passed through Lisbon on his way back to Barcelona 
and had an audience with the king; he had orders to insist on the 
march to Madrid, and owing to his representations, as he believed, 
the council of war then chose Alcantara as the first objective, only 
the duke of Cadaval dissenting.* 

Methuen had infinite trouble in getting the decision carried out. 
He only succeeded by promising a convoy of 8 ships to meet the 
incoming Brazil fleet. Admiral Leake was very reluctant to agree, 
and this number proved to be more than he could spare, but 
Pedro insisted. Fortunately the Rio fleet which carried most of 
the gold came in safely at the end of May, escorted by the frigates 
Expedition and Gloucester, who had been detached for the purpose 
the previous autumn. This pleased and mollified the king, while 
the receipt of a quinta of 60 or 7o pounds of gold bolstered up his 
treasury. The Bahia and Pernambuco fleets, 200 sail in all, also 
entered the 'l'agus unharmed. This was a triumph, for they had 
been intercepted 15 leagues from the Rock of Lisbon by Duguay- 
Trouin, a famous St-Malo privateer. He was in command of 
three ships, including the Jason, a new well-found 54-gun ship 
built especially for privateering. There were 6 Portuguese 
men-of-war, but Duguay-Trouin attacked an isolated batch of 20 
ships guarded by only one of them. He boarded and captured the 
Portuguese man-of-war, but was obliged to abandon her later. 
In the course of a running fight he entered the Tagus, but after 
suffering damage was obliged to turn back and to continue his 
voyage to Cadiz. ‘The Portuguese lost a man-of-war, but the 
convoy entered the river scatheless.® 
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' The campaign began early in the season with the investment of 
Alcantara on 14 April. Although the town was very near the 
frontier of the province of Beira in Portugal, no attempt was made 
to attack from there, but only from the Alentejo south of the 
lagus. After taking the small town of Brozas it was necessary to 
cross the river in order to complete the investment of Alcantara. 
The marquis of Fronteira managed this with a large force of 
Portuguese foot by means of a bridge of boats. Alcantara had good 
bastions, but was not a strong fortress, having no outworks or 
ditches, but Berwick thought that with 4,000 or 5,000 men and no 
very strong artillery on the allied side it could have held out, if the 
commandant, Major-General Guasco, had been competent. 
Berwick had just returned from the Cevennes and had had no 
time to take proper measures or to replace the troops withdrawn 
to Catalonia.9 The town capitulated after a siege of 4 days. The 
Portuguese numbered about 14,000 men and this was their 
greatest victory. The English and Dutch only numbered 2,222 and 
2,000 respectively, but being the best-trained troops, took a large 
part, particularly the two regiments of Wade (the future field 
marshal and bridge-builder in Scotland) and Blood, in taking the 
outlying fort of St Francis. But the much-maligned Portuguese 
did well; they lost two of their generals, the elder count of 
Atalaya and Count Vincente, and most of them held firm at the 
critical moment of the siege against a vigorous counter-attack. 
There was jubilation in Lisbon, for although Minas was almost 
captured, Berwick had an equally narrow escape and had to run 
for his life.’ 

In the warmth of pursuit the Portuguese were enthusiastic 
and for a few days Minas was anxious to push on. But his zeal 
soon cooled and in Lisbon the council of war wavered again. The 
army got as far as Almaraz on the borders of Castile, but halted 
there on the ground that supplies were running out. The magazines 
had been set up on the road to Badajoz, and were now some way 
off, but the army was on the point of entering corn-producing 
country and should have been able to manage, for it had taken 
large stores at Alcantara and at a smaller place called Coria. But 
no pains had been taken to husband these supplies and the local 
people had been alienated by acts of plunder and of devastation, 
and ceased to bring anything to market. In the council of state 
Galway's troops were accused of robbing churches, but it was 
mainly the Portuguese who had given rein to their animosity 
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against the Spaniards and Minas admitted that in this case his 
troops had been to blame.? 

A better reason for the retreat was the uncertainty about 
Berwick's movements and resources. It was not realized that he 
was on the defensive and short of troops and money. 'The Portu- 
guese only knew that they were getting far from home, that they 
were facing a formidable enemy, and that the last news of 
Barcelona was that it was about to fall. It was only after they had 
begun their retreat that they met messengers from Lisbon ordering 
them again to advance, and then the news that Barcelona had been 
relieved.? 

Methuen had been obliged to resort to desperate measures. 
He had threatened to stop the subsidies and to withdraw Galway's 
army and embark it for Spain if the advance was not resumed. 
After all his work for cordial relations this was a painful step, but 
he was proud of the strong line which he had taken and claimed 
credit for it. Schonenberg's version was different. He related that 
Methuen had not roared at all, but that he, Schonenberg, had 
done so, taking an ultimatum from his pocket, while Methuen 
trembled. Schonenberg probably exaggerated. He was a very 
persistent man, but smooth, and more inclined to pass the onus 
for any unpleasantness to someone else than to flourish ulti- 
matums.!?^ All parties blew hot and cold by turns and there were 
many and long discussions, so both men may have taken the lead 
on different occasions. In any case, their representations played 
their part, and after the encouraging war news the Portuguese, 
who had not even at the time of their retreat ruled out another 
attempt on Badajoz or Ciudad Rodrigo, marched north towards 
the latter place, which offered no resistance. They continued to 
Salamanca, where they were welcomed by the city and university 
authorities. Minas wanted to call a halt there, but Galway stood 
firm, and Methuen by a mixture of cajolery and threats induced 
the ministers in Lisbon to agree to a further advance.” 

On 27 June the allied army entered Madrid without having 
met any serious resistance. The young Minas, son of the marquis, 
took the glorious news to Lisbon, and as a Portuguese chronicler 
put it: 


the contentment of the land was beyond description and 
understandably so, for the Portuguese were not made for such 
things and could not hope for so much, and all that could be 
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before, and could come afterwards, seemed apocryphal and 
legendary.!? 


It was very true, for there was to be a rude awakening very soon. 
A Portuguese officer, who went to Madrid, related: ‘when the 
loud thunder of their cannon saluted King Charles, Madrid was 
overawed; his portraits were exhibited in all public places and 
amid scenes of jubilation the Portuguese threw money from the 
windows'.!? But where no money was thrown the scene was very 
different. The Madrid authorities acquiesced, but the nobles who 
had been expected to declare for Charles, with a few exceptions 
such as the count of Oropesa who joined the allies, drifted away 
to their estates to await events. For a few days the allies had great 
hopes. Seville and Pamplona were rumoured to have declared for 
Charles and ‘Toledo actually did so with the support of Cardinal 
Portocarrero and of the queen-dowager Maria Anna. Count 
Atayde was sent to 'loledo to offer his congratulations. But 
Galway had a letter from Charles to say that he was not yet on the 
way to Madrid, as had been expected, but was still in Barcelona. 
He said he proposed to join Peterborough in Valencia to come to 
Madrid. Galway urged him to hurry and assured him that the 
road from Valencia was clear of the enemy. Then a silence ensued. 
Rumours were spread that Charles was dead; two monks declared 
that they had seen his body, embalmed and lying in state. There 
followed an outburst of patriotism in all Castile and many other 
parts of Spain in favour of Philip.” 

After a fortnight in Madrid Galway moved on some 40 miles to 
Guadalajara. It was only there on 15 July that news came that 
Charles had reached Saragossa. In Berwick’s opinion, Galway made 
a great mistake then in not advancing at once towards the Ebro 
and Navarre to forestall the enemy counter-attack. Godolphin 
wrote to advise the acquisition of a Biscayan port, such as 
Corunna or Bilbao, to which the fleet could bring supplies. This 
would have been a great help, as Salamanca soon fell to the enemy 
again and communications with Portugal were cut. Galway did 
advance towards the Ebro as far as Jadraque, but he had delayed 
too long; he was confronted there by a powerful army, reinforced 
by some of the troops.which had besieged Barcelona. He had 
some thoughts of risking a battle, but the generals were anxious 
to cover the arrival of the king, and decided to go back to 
Guadalajara. 
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The intention had been that Charles should follow Peter- 
borough to Valencia soon, but he was held up by lack of money 
and by an alarm of an attack on Gerona. Peterborough sent a 
Neapolitan battalion there and Stanhope went to investigate. It 
proved a false alarm and on his return he was disappointed to find 
the king still in Barcelona. He did not leave until 23 June, although 
Stanhope pressed him to do so and assured him that the road from 
Valencia to Madrid was safe.!9 

It is clear that Charles was near to making up his mind to go 
to Saragossa before he left Barcelona. As early as 30 May Stanhope 
reported that the German ministers were very unwilling to go to 
Madrid, where they feared they would lose their authority and 
might be displaced. Stanhope doubted whether they had so much 
foresight, but Aragon had other attractions, for there was news of 
risings in favour of the king there and hopes of finding money and 
supplies. The comte de Noyelles was already drawing off troops in 
that direction, including some units promised to Peterborough. 
Stanhope thought that Noyelles should be left in charge there, and 
would have a better chance of success on his own, and that the 
king should not in any case go, as he would be running greater 
risks of being attacked there than in Valencia. He did his utmost 
to dissuade the king, and when he left Barcelona, it was agreed 
that he would go at least as far as Tortosa, and probably to 
Valencia.!* 

The king got as far as Tarragona and there on 2 July took the 
decision to go to Saragossa. On 6 July he wrote to Godolphin 
from the neighbourhood of Lérida to inform him of his change 
of plan. He said that he had been delayed by want of money, but 
had been encouraged by the news of Ramillies and of the renewal 
of the Portuguese advance to begin his journey. He had abandoned 
the plan to go to Valencia because of the letters he had received 
from Peterborough on his way from Barcelona, warning him of 
the wretched state of Valencia and of the difficulties of giving him 
any help. He had therefore been obliged and almost forced to take 
the road to Saragossa, whence he had received very good news, as 
also of Galway's entry into Madrid.18 

Lichtenstein afterwards told St Pierre that he could produce 
written evidence that letters from Peterborough were responsible 
for deterring the king from going to Valencia. It is true that in a 
letter to Godolphin written as late as 17 June he spoke of the king 
leaving for Valencia in two or three days' time; this points to a 
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last-minute decision, and a day later Stanhope reported a great 
hankering to go to Aragon.?? 

Writing up his diary later with hindsight and some prejudice, 
Richards blamed Peterborough. Certainly Peterborough's reply to 
inquiries addressed to him on 25 May had been unsatisfactory. 
He promised that there would be bread enough, and he provided 
for the defence of Gerona, but he was vague about other important 
points, and above all could not find money for what he regarded 
as the excessive demands for the king's household. In a letter of 
22 June he unwisely stressed the difficulties, mentioning the 
possibility of an attack on Valencia and even remarking that 
money perhaps could be more easily found in Aragon. The 
general tone of his letters was discouraging, even more so in some 
of his semi-official letters. One to Zinzerling, who was rapidly 
superseding Lichtenstein as the king's adviser, 1s a good example. 
Written in February, it was querulous in tone, abusing the bad 
behaviour and cowardice of the Catalans and saying little good of 
the Valencians either; indeed, the only bright spot was a mention 
of the prospects of a rising in Aragon. Peterborough's letters 
were long, rambling, and full of woe. They sounded too much like 
soliloquies and did not inspire confidence.?? 

Nevertheless, there is little evidence that Peterborough changed 
his views about the king’s coming to Valencia. On the contrary, 
he urged him to do so, and Stanhope warmly commended his 
conduct. Stanhope also agreed that there was need to check the 
accounts, though he thought that Peterborough might be more 
sympathetic to the king in his financial worries. ‘Together with the 
count of Assumar he did his utmost to prevent the king changing 
his plans, but he again spoke of the reluctance of the German 
ministers to go to Madrid and described the deep impression 
made by the good news from Flanders, Madrid, and Aragon. This 
indeed seems to have been the determining factor.?! 

Peterborough was aware that he had deeply offended the king. 
He tried to put himself right by submitting his case to Count 
Wratislaw, but his letters miscarried or had no effect.?? No doubt 
his abuse of Lichtenstein and his talk of the mad Cifuentes, and 
of the young king frightened out of his wits, had got back to 
them. John Richards, who was attending on Charles during the 
crucial days, said it was incredible how much the young prince 
resented Peterborough's behaviour, to a point where he declared 
in council that he would have no more to do with him, for his 
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conduct only served to make him despicable to his people. Mitford 
Crowe, who was also going home and was able to describe the 
situation to Marlborough, reported that the king in his presence 
had said that he would have nothing to do with Peterborough, and 
using a Spanish idiom, ‘would not accept health from him’. It 
Is not surprising that the king seized the golden opportunity to 
escape from Peterborough to a part of the world where he was 
offered substantial support.?? 

Peterborough was alarmed when he realized what was happening 
and wrote letter after letter to the king to persuade him to join 
him, if not at Valencia, at least at Requena or at some place on the 
way to Madrid; he offered to ride post-haste to meet him. Stanhope 
advised him to use his own judgement, but doubted whether the 
king would welcome him unless he brought 10,000 pistoles in his 
cloak-bag. Peterborough actually managed to send 5,000 pistoles 
which he had received privately and at last gave positive assurances 
of the measures he had taken for the king to reach Madrid easily 
and safely, if only he would be content to do without ceremony. 
On 7 July the king acknowledged 4 letters from Peterborough, 
but told him to wait for the fleet and to arrange to send help to 
Savoy, or alternatively to consider an expedition to the Balearic 
Islands. In this moment of euphoria Charles did not feel that he 
needed to bother about Peterborough.*4 

The decision to take the circuitous route by Saragossa and the 
king's failure to reach Madrid in good time were afterwards 
universally condemned, but the blame cannot squarely be placed 
on Peterborough or for that matter on the king. Peterborough 
had been capricious and tiresome, but he had consistently advised 
against a change of plan, and had dived deeply into his pockets 
to remedy financial difficulties which were none of his making. 
The money troubles did not improve much, even when the king 
received something approaching his requirements as estimated 
by him. Although he wanted to go to Aragon, the king did not 
yield to the temptation to do so, until the short but convincing 
spate of good news seemed to make it certain that the going would 
be good.?5 

The king had bitter memories of his tutelage in Portugal and 
was very anxious to assert his independence, but he only took the 
plunge when he heard that the allies had Brussels and Antwerp, 
that Saragossa had declared for him, that the navy had taken 
Cartagena, and that Galway was about to enter Madrid. The way 
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seemed open for a triumphal progress through Aragon to Madrid 
and for Peterborough to be relegated to attend to such plans, 
important enough in themselves, as depended on the fleet. It was 
only when he reached Saragossa that his high hopes were dashed. 
Galway's aide-de-camp Colonel du Bourgay rode in to report 
that Castile was up 1n arms and that far from being triumphant, 
Minas and Galway were themselves in jeopardy. The only good 
news was that the crisis in Savoy was over and help was no longer 
so urgently needed there. The king changed his mind and sent an 
urgent appeal to Galway for help.?9 

Peterborough's new commission as ambassador now arrived, 
but it did not ease relations with the king, who proposed to cancel 
his own commission to Peterborough as general in order to give 
Galway precedence. À new commission as commander-in-chief 
and as admiral was also. on the way, but this was sent to Admiral 
Leake to issue and arrived after Peterborough had left Valencia 
for Castile. Hitherto Peterborough had relied on his old commis- 
sion, but after hoisting his admiral’s flag for the relief of Barcelona, 
he had not presumed further to interfere in naval affairs.” 

Godolphin and Marlborough had sympathized with Peter- 
borough and had backed him against the German ministers. Now 
that Charles's complaints reached them, and were given sub- 
stance by the first-hand accounts of Richards and of Crowe, and 
by the tiresomeness of Peterborough's own letters, they withdrew 
their support. Richards wrote later: 


King Charles had some reason to complain of My Lord Peter- 
borough, but the greatest wonder of all is My Lord Peterborough 
who being entrusted with the greatest command that was ever 
given to a subject, I mean that of the fleet and the army at the 
same time, and having had success therein beyond what could 
have been reasonably expected from his little military experience, 
which as it would have loaded him with applause from home, 
so must it have gained him such weight of merit with the young 
king that he could have judged nothing sufficient to have 
recompensed his great services even to the recovery of his 
broken domestic fortune. But pride, vanity, and shattered 
conduct must undo him as it would undo anybody that practised 
the same.?? 


In Valencia a council of war held on 6 July had already recom- 
mended Peterborough to join the Portuguese army in Castile. 
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Stanhope spoke of his taking 1,300 horse and 3,000 foot, but he 
was able to take only his own dragoons, while 800 Spaniards under 
General Moras followed. General Wyndham had gone ahead to 
take Requena, but he delayed at Cuenca, and did not join him 
until after the retreat from Madrid had begun. A battalion had 
been diverted to Gerona and garrisons had to be left to defend 
Valencia and Cartagena and to attack Alicante. Cartagena had 
been taken on 23 June with the help of the count of Santa Cruz, 
commander of the Spanish galleys, who came over to the allies. 
1,300 English foot and 200 Spanish horse were detached to help 
Leake reduce Alicante. Peterborough was blamed for taking such 
a reduced force to Castile, but the retention of the coast was 
important and it is doubtful whether he had the means to supply 
any larger force to march to Castile.*® 

The king left Saragossa on 24 July. After marching through 
France, some of the troops which had besieged Barcelona had 
already reached Navarre and the enemy was reinforced. Charles 
was faced by a march through hostile country by a road which 
passed very near the enemy. He reached Guadalajara on 6 August 
and found the allies short of provisions and confronted by an 
enemy already superior in numbers, not perhaps in infantry but 
appreciably in cavalry. The total reinforcements brought by the 
king and Peterborough amounted only to 2,400 foot and 1,400 horse 
The Portuguese, who with 3,000 horse and nearly 10,000 foot 
formed the majority of the army, were acquitting themselves well, 
but the arrival of the king, who resented the command of Minas, 
disturbed the good relationship with Galway. The news was bad, 
for the enemy had reoccupied ‘Toledo and Salamanca and had 
cut off communications with Portugal. They had also easily 
overpowered the small garrison left in Madrid and had treated 
them with the utmost severity. The whole of Castile was up in 
arms to defend Philip. 

Peterborough joined the king the day before he reached 
Guadalajara and promptly claimed the command. Galway was 
one-armed and ill and had to be lifted on to his horse like a child. 
He would gladly have relinquished his command, but Minas 
would have no truck with Peterborough, so he could not do so. In 
the council of war Peterborough made a bold proposal for the 
recapture of Madrid, which was discussed and rejected. Then 
finding that neither his ideas nor his person were acceptable, he 
proposed to go to Italy, saying that this was in accordance with 
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the queen's latest orders and he would raise a loan there for 
Charles. His suggestion was readily agreed and he set off for the 
coast with 80 dragoons and an authorization from the king to 
borrow on his behalf. On the way he succeeded in recovering 
some of his money and baggage, which through some negligence 
had been allowed to fall into enemy hands; generously in the 
circumstances he used the proceeds to buy corn to send to the 
army. He reported to Hedges that he had found generals too thick 
on the ground and was going to Valencia, where he was needed to 
put down a conspiracy against the allies, and from there to Savoy. 
In view of the good news from there he would take no troops, but 
he believed that he could do good service there and that the queen 
would approve. ?? 

He did not sai until mid-September after witnessing the 
capitulation of the castle at Alicante. A combined force of marines, 
sailors, and Miquelets and English under Gorges, amounting to 
3,400 men, had with the help of a naval bombardment taken the 
town in 1o days, but the castle, under the command of the Irish- 
man Mahoni, held out for another month. Leake then proceeded 
to Ibiza and Majorca; both islands capitulated, the first after the 
threat of a bombardment, the second by a spontaneous rising. He 
then returned to England, detaching 9 ships under Admiral 
Jennings to the West Indies, but leaving none in the Mediter- 
ranean. ?! 

Galway had hoped to establish winter quarters near the Tagus, 
where the country was fruitful, but found that in an increasingly 
hostile country his position was no longer tenable. Charles was 
angry that he would not risk a battle and made things worse by 
favouring Noyelles, who shared the command with Minas and 
Galway, but behaved as a rival and tried to draw off troops for 
an independent command in Aragon. Berwick shadowed Galway 
but saved his troops, entrusting the action to his guerrillas who 
did great damage. He was blamed for being too cautious, but in 
his grand tour of Spain he had encamped in 85 places and had 
taken 10,000 prisoners. He reoccupied all Castile and also 
Cartagena and the towns in Murcia. Only in the mountains in the 
west of Aragon the allies made some progress. Galway reached 
Valencia safely, but he had lost half his horse, and his army was 
reduced to 12,000 men. On the other hand, the whole Valencia 
coast was still held by Charles.?? 

Some idea of what the march through Castile was like is given 
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in a contemporary diary by a Huguenot officer. He described the 
arrival of Charles with Peterborough; the generals had turned 
down on the previous day the proposal to attack the enemy, who 
were visible across the river Henares, although Galway had been 
in favour of it; with a pair of field glasses he could count the 
enemy, whose battalions were marked by white flags; the infantry 
battalions were very weak, mustering only 200 men each, but their 
cavalry were very strong. The Portuguese were still in good 
spirits and threw their caps in the air when there was a chance of 
a battle; Minas’s guard in new yellow uniforms doubled with 
black made a fine show when they turned out to greet the king, and 
so did the Spanish and Italian regiments who attended the king. 
Heat and sickness had taken their toll, so only four squadrons of 
the Royal Dragoons and of Pierce’s regiment, detached by 
Wyndham, were able to join Peterborough at Guadalajara, but 
they appeared in good shape. Some of the country was prosperous, 
providing corn and wine; other villages had been devastated. The 
senior officers intervened sometimes to prevent looting, but were 
not always successful, and some of the officers were not above 
looting themselves or slipping away from their men to find better 
quarters in neighbouring towns. This happened at Guadalajara, 
where Galway slept in his coach to give a good example. It is 
surprising that he still had a coach and that it had been possible 
for it to accompany him, for on 11 September Galway lost his 
last two carts, when the oxen drawing them fell into a hole 
crossing a river. Oddly enough, in view of the sterile nature of 
much of the country and the lack of water, the river was in flood. 
The enemy constantly harassed them, but it was the season of the 
vintage and in some of the villages there were grapes and wine 
in plenty. At one place there were even fields of flowers, thyme, 
serpolet, and rosemary. An attractive village called Utiel near 
Requena had enticed a battalion of guards of Wyndham’s force 
to remain two months, when they should have been moving up 
to join Galway. In the same neighbourhood they met a convoy 
of 1,500 mules laden with grain, but the enemy were increasingly 
active and at a place called Vila Nova, Colonel Wade found him- 
self facing 8 squadrons and 20 squadrons in sight with only 25 
men, but was rescued by Galway, who galloped to his aid. By the 
end of September they were back in Valencia province and the 
king left them.?? 

There was now a pause for a sort of Indian summer in Valencia, 
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where the king held his Court until his departure on 7 March. 
As a patriarchal monarch he was at his best. He employed his 
leisure moments happily enough in shooting wildfowl on the 
neighbouring lagoons. He rode frequently about the city, attend- 
ing services in the cathedral, and at a public audience held every 
week received anybody of whatever circumstances. His devotion 
to the church was popular and the protestant troops gave no 
trouble. There were incidents, as when two English officers 
seduced two nuns, but Peterborough spared neither time nor money 
to hush up the scandal. The king enjoyed Valencia and had good 
relations with the Valencians. They were gentler people than 
the Catalans and the king was happy with them. In Catalonia he 
had been prone to disregard the promises made on his behalf 
by Mitford Crowe to respect Catalan privileges, and he had 
antagonized the nobles. Most of the Valencian nobles had fled and 
those who remained gave no trouble. The king even summoned 
a Cortes, a thing which Philip and his predecessors had never 
done in Valencia, and was voted 50,000 pesos by them. This 
liberality was helped by the fact that Valencia was profiting by 
the visits of the allied navy and the expenditure of allied money 
there. Valencia also happened to be a royal borough, which paid 
taxes to the king, and Peterborough returned from Italy in the 
New Year with the {100,000 he had promised to borrow. He had 
got it with difficulty, had paid too much for it, and without 
authority from Whitehall, so he was soon to be blamed by every- 
body, but meanwhile money was money and he was again in the 
king's good books. At long last also the king had received some 
money from his imperial brother to the value of 311,000 guilders. 
So while Berwick was in winter quarters the Court relaxed, spent 
the welcome money, gave thanks for allied victories in Flanders, 
and hoped to be preserved from the dangers of the coming spring 
by the arrival of the allied fleet. Between two periods of disaster 
the winter in Valencia was a happy interlude.*4 

When Leake relieved Barcelona, it had been expected that the 
Grand Fieet under Shovell would follow soon and render possible 
the operations in Savoy or elsewhere which justified Peterborough 
in lingering in Valencia. But the primary objective of the fleet had 
been changed from the Mediterranean to the Charente, where a 
landing was planned to stir up an insurrection with the help of 
Huguenots led by the marquis de Guiscard and Cevennois under 
Cavalier. The fleet after many delays sailed in August, but was 
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driven back by bad weather and was met in England by fresh 
orders; the Cabinet had decided that the moment for a rising in 
France had passed and that the fleet would be better employed in 
Spain. This resolution had been stimulated by John Richards at 
an interview with Godolphin and Hedges. On his way through 
Flanders he had heard of Philip’s return to Madrid and he gave 
it as his opinion that an offensive based on Catalonia alone was 
impracticable, because the province was too remote and poor, and 
the Catalans were too reluctant to expose themselves on an open 
battlefield. He insisted that help must be sent, if the allies were 
not to be driven into the sea. On being asked what he thought 
should be done, he said Cadiz should be taken. Over a cup of tea 
he spread a map upon the table and explained his plan, which was 
to land troops near Cadiz above Sanlúcar and to block all roads 
into the city; he said this was practicable and would soon starve 
the city into submission. A similar plan proposed by Prince 
George in 1702 had been rejected on the ground that the shoals 
off the mouth of the Guadalquivir made the water too shallow 
for large ships, though the prince maintained that he could find 
pilots to traverse them. On this occasion Godolphin smiled and 
said this was only table talk. Nevertheless, he submitted the plan 
to the Cabinet that evening, and Richards was told to go down to 
Plymouth to discuss his plan with Rivers, the general in command 
of the 8,000 men embarked with the fleet, and with Shovell, but 
to mention it to no one else.?* 

The fleet did not eventually sail until October, a time of year 
when the admiralty normally laid up their great ships for the 
winter. They were punished for their temerity; the fleet met with 
nothing but storms and contrary winds, and Rivers’s own ship was 
so battered that he had to transfer to another. When Shovell at 
last reached Lisbon in November, ships and men had suffered 
so much that they needed several weeks before they could put to 
sea again. 

The presence of the fleet was in any case required in Lisbon. 
The diplomatic situation had been awkward since the death of 
Ambassador Methuen in July and the departure of Galway to 
Spain had left nobody to direct military affairs. Paul Methuen 
had been told to return from Savoy to replace his father, but he 
was reluctant to accept the burdensome assignment of minister; 
and only provisionally accepted when promised the rank of 
ambassador. He had to wait some time for a ship and did not 
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reach Lisbon until mid-December. He arrived to find Pedro on 
his deathbed. Even in his illness the king had been a valuable 
friend and it was feared that the accession of John V, an inexperi- 
enced boy 17 years old, would give the peace party its opportunity 
and Portugal might well drop out of the war.*® 

King John was persuaded to make a firm declaration that he 
would stand fast by the alliance, but the allies had a number of 
demands to make. They felt that with the removal of the main 
theatre of operations to Spain a new treaty was required and a 
reduction of subsidies. The Portuguese naturally objected. They 
also steadfastly refused to agree to any arrangement by which 
allied paymasters should take over the payment of the Portuguese 
auxiliary troops to ensure their regular payment. 

It was felt that these demands would come better from an earl 
than from a commoner such as Methuen, and Lord Rivers was 
burdened with these additional responsibilities. He made little 
headway with them and his patience had already been sorely tried 
by a series of misfortunes. The plans, first for a landing in France, 
then at Cadiz, had miscarried, and when after a terrible battering 
at sea he finally reached Lisbon, he was subjected to a succession 
of orders and counter-orders. Ministers at home had lost touch 
with Galway and did not know whether to tell Rivers to stop in 
Portugal or to proceed to Spain, where Charles was crying for 
help. 

Rivers was a headstrong man. In his youth he had won a great 
reputation as a rake and a lover of the bottle, and even the nick- 
name of Tyburn Dick. After hanging about for 10 weeks, he 
disregarded his latest orders to stay and sailed for Spain. He did 
not know that Galway had asked for the landing force to be left 
in Portugal and he was disinclined to take any notice of the 
Portuguese who were begging him to stay. He was justified, for 
fresh orders to proceed to Spain were on the way.?? 

Ministers at home were disquieted by rumours that Charles 
wanted to get rid of Galway but wished to keep him as the general 
most likely to preserve the peace between his colleagues. But they 
ordered Rivers to report on the position and to take over the 
command from Galway, but only if he insisted on going. 

When Rivers reached Alicante on 7 February, he found 
Peterborough still nominally in command and near to being back 
again in the good graces of the king, who tended to ignore Galway 
and to communicate with him only through Stanhope.** He 
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regarded Galway as a rival and was very critical of his record in 
Spain. He was inclined therefore to intrigue with Peterborough 
and Noyelles against him. ‘The position was not improved by the 
fact that he was met by only a formal letter of welcome from 
Galway, but by a cordial note from the duke of Berwick, who was 
an old acquaintance. Berwick only inquired after the health of his 
mother, Arabella Churchill, now Mrs Godfrey, but the French 
were putting out peace feelers, so he probably hoped it might lead 
to a correspondence. Rivers did not follow it up and after a few 
days Stanhope arranged a meeting for him with Galway. He then 
found that Galway would have been very glad to hand over the 
command to him and that with some success he had been trying 
very hard to carry out his orders to persuade the king to agree to 
an offensive policy. Further, the situation was made plain by 
despatches from home appointing Galway to succeed Peterborough 
and severely reprimanding the latter. As Galway had been asked 
to stay on, and felt it his duty to obey, much as he would have 
liked to quit, Rivers refused his offer of the command and 
determined to return home, parting from Galway on good terms.?? 

One important question had already been settled before Rivers's 
arrival. Stanhope himself had at the outset been in doubt as to 
what attitude he should take, but latterly letters from Godolphin 
and Sunderland had made it quite clear that they favoured an 
offensive policy. St John had written in the same sense to General 
Erle while he was at Lisbon, and Marlborough wrote to Noyelles. 
Noyelles always wished to divert operations towards his own 
command in Catalonia or Aragon, but he had been seconded by 
Marlborough from the Dutch service, so he did not venture 
to express his dissent openly. The king also was more interested in 
returning to Catalonia than in a march to Madrid; he felt he would 
be his own master there and apart from his desire to escape from 
Galway and Minas and to please his favourite general Noyelles, he 
was concerned about the Roussillon frontier; he was always 
interested in this area, as the foundation for a possible Barrier 
against France, but had also the justification that a French offensive 
from that quarter led by marshal de Noailles was genuinely 
threatened. After the council of war had argued inconclusively, he 
demanded written opinions from the generals concerned. Galway, 
Stanhope, and Lord Tyrawly produced a joint statement warmly 
recommending an offensive policy and a direct march to Madrid, 
and the opposition was silenced.*? 
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'This was a triumph for Galway, for he still had to cope with 
Peterborough, who to Stanhope's surprise warmly advocated a 
defensive policy or at least a diversion of operations towards the 
mountainous country. He pointed out correctly that both Prince 
Eugene and the duke of Savoy had recommended a defensive 
policy at least until operations in Savoy had drawn off French 
troops from Spain.*! With some reason he argued that the case 
had altered since 1706, for no help could now be expected from 
Portugal, and the enemy had a great superiority in cavalry. This 
they could exercise to effect on the open plains of Murcia, which 
would have to be crossed if the allies pursued the enemy towards 
Madrid. He added that in the mountain country further to the 
east the enemy cavalry would not have this advantage and would 
also have to face a strong Miquelet opposition, which did not exist 
in the plains. Galway himself appreciated this part of the argu- 
ment, but said that if an offensive policy was pursued, he could 
not avoid following where the enemy led.*? 

Stanhope loyally spoke up for an offensive policy, saying that 
the queen had not spent such vast sums, and raised so many 
soldiers, just to defend a few towns in Valencia and Catalonia, but 
to make Charles master of the Spanish monarchy. He received 
strong support from Lord Tyrawly. This general, the former Sir 
Charles O'Hara of Cadiz-looting fame, had recently been made an 
Irish peer, the only man to be honoured for services in the 1706 
campaign. Something of the part he played was brought out by 
the House of Lords inquiry of January 1711, during which the 
Tories subjected Galway and Tyrawly to a severe interrogation 
regarding the events which led to the disasters of 1707, but were 
obliged to clear both generals after they had explained their 
conduct and had shown conclusively that they had been obeying 
orders from Sunderland. When pressed for further details, 
Tyrawly said that he had fought with the pen and not with the 
sword; he had not carried ink about with him or kept a register; so 
he could swear to the main facts but could not recollect details 
after such a lapse of time.*? He was telling the truth, for nothing 
is to be found in his hand in the official records except his signature 
to the statement of the three generals recommending an offensive 
policy.44 According to his account Galway had not been well 
enough to write out his own statement, but after seeing Tyrawly’s 
he said that it entirely agreed with his own sentiments and was 
content to sign it as his own. Tyrawly also explained that he had 
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only been admitted to the council of war by a special invitation of 
the king. Charles had indeed complained of the number of generals 
wishing to take part and had not recognized those commissioned 
as English lieutenant-generals as qualified. 'l'here were three of 
them, including Tlyrawly, Thomas Erle, who had come with 
Rivers, and Hugh Wyndham, who had been seconded from 
Portugal. Wyndham had the same seniority as Tyrawly, but had 
been detached to Requena and Cuenca during the march on 
Madrid and died in March. Erle was actually senior, but Tyrawly 
was regarded as Galway’s deputy. He attended Galway, partly 
because of the difficulty of employing him. Galway had to cope 
not only with the susceptibilities of his foreign colleagues, but also 
those of English generals and admirals. He could not send Major- 
General Lloyd to Cartagena for fear that officers on Peterborough’s 
Spanish establishment would not obey a general who had come 
with Galway from Portugal; he hoped that this objection would not 
apply to Lieutenant-General Lord Tyrawly, but he did not 
venture to send him there, nor to take charge at Alicante, though 
the king desired it. When the siege of Alicante began, Major- 
General Gorges was in command, but he had been obliged by 
Leake to defer to Admiral Jennings, when the latter landed with a 
large naval force and assumed the temporary rank of general for 
the purpose. Alicante had capitulated on 8 September, when the 
Irish general Mahoni with his garrison of close on 2,000 Spaniards 
and Neapolitans was allowed the honours of war. It had been a 
considerable operation involving 7 English and 3 Dutch ships, a 
naval force of 1,900 men, 1,500 men under Gorges, and 2,000 
Miquelets under a local leader named Seorcia. 

In view of the disfavour into which Galway had fallen and with 
which even Stanhope was threatened, it was lucky that ''yrawly 
managed to please the king. No doubt his Irish wit helped and the 
gallantry he had shown at Guadalajara and Iniesta, but as Galway's 
deputy he seems to have had more solid merits than that of an 
ebullient Irish fire-eater. There is little record of them, but 
Galway's physical condition made it very hard for him to carry 
on and it seems that at this time Tyrawly stood in for him, 
exercising in the process a somewhat unexpected modesty.*5 

Even Peterborough did not support the king's resolution to quit 
the army, but the utmost that Galway and Stanhope could achieve 
was a promise from the king to come back as soon as the army was 
ready.4$ 
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'The king left early in March, taking with him the three Spanish 
regiments and 800 Dutch. His departure was bad for morale, and 
the diminution of Galway's force, though not perhaps enough to 
be decisive, made a considerable difference. ‘The Royal Fusiliers, 
a good regiment for which Galway had asked, was kept in garrison 
at Lérida, and Charles nominally had 25 squadrons of horse in 
Catalonia. Probably there were far fewer and only a proportion 
were viable, but a few extra squadrons might have been very 
useful to Galway. The reinforcements brough’ by Rivers had 
suffered heavy losses on the long voyage. At Lisbon General Erle 
already spoke of being 1,700 short and of the nominal 15 battalions 
being the equivalent of 8 good ones.*’? Galway also had supply 
troubles; a substantial contractor, a Jew named Curtisos, had been 
engaged, but Charles's Court raised every possible difficulty in 
order to lay hands on the contracts for their own friends, and 
Galway's efforts to be ready for an early campaign were much 
hampered.4? 
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II 


Almanza and Toulon 


PETERBOROUGH sailed for Genoa on 14 March. He had an 
adventurous voyage, for off the coast of Provence 6 French 
men-of-war were sighted and he transferred from the Resolution to 
the Enterprise, a faster sailer. The Resolution and the Revenge were 
left to fight a long and gallant battle, in the course of which the 
Resolution, commanded by Peterborough's son, Henry Mordaunt, 
was driven on shore and burnt. Mordaunt escaped with severe 
wounds, only to die a few weeks later of smallpox. 

Peterborough called on the duke of Savoy at Turin. He was 
civilly received, but the duke was careful to keep off high politics. 
Until November he had been very much Peterborough's friend 
and had wanted him to come to Savoy in command of the navy as 
well as of a landing force; but Marlborough told his minister, the 
comte de Briangon, that Peterborough had failed in Spain, and 
that neither the British public nor the admirals would stand for 
his being continued in command.! All the same, Peterborough was 
sometimes right. He wrote from Turin to the count of Assumar 
at Barcelona to express his fear of rash measures and his opinion 
that an allied army could only afford to wage an offensive war on 
the borders of Aragon and Catalonia and could not risk the 
terrible consequences of a defeat.? 

Peterborough went on to visit Charles XII of Sweden at 
Altranstadt near Leipzig, and eventually Marlborough. The king 
of Sweden said very little. Marlborough received him kindly, but 
warned the minister of Savoy that he was dangerous and indiscreet. 
So he reached England believing ‘that he had overcome all his 
difficulties except lies, and these he had papers enough to defeat’. 
He enjoyed telling of his exploits to all prepared to listen, but 
officially he was ignored and in due course was called to account. 
Nevertheless, he vindicated himself in Parliament and was thanked 
for his services. But he was never again given a naval or military 
command, though there was talk of it, and ministers gave him 
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face-saving missions, preferably in distant parts, which, in spite 
of all, by his genius were sometimes near to being successes. 3 

Galway was now free of competing generals, except Minas, 
whom he could manage, and Noyelles, who was at least some way 
off, but the relief of ‘Turin and the liberation of Savoy did not 
have the hoped-for effects. On the contrary, in order to be free 
to attack Naples the emperor allowed north Italy to be neutralized, 
and 12,000 French troops to be evacuated and made available for 
use in Spain. Later the ‘Toulon operations were to draw off some 
French troops, but not in time to help Galway avoid defeat. 

The duc d’Orléans had been appointed to take command in 
Spain and Berwick was inclined to wait for his arrival. His 
communications were not threatened by Miquelets, as Tessé’s had 
been the year before, but he had his own supply difficulties, and 
credited the allies with rather more numbers than they had, 
particularly in cavalry, which he estimated at 89 squadrons, still 
fewer than he had himself, but far more than in reality. He 
therefore was disposed to bide his time, especially as he had great 
confidence in the ability of Zereceda, the Spanish guerrilla leader, 
to harass the enemy with his cavalry and to provide him with 
intelligence.‘ 

Galway could muster about 15,500 men, of whom 7,670 were 
Portuguese, 4,800 British, 1,400 Dutch, a thousand Huguenots, 
and 250 German. His cavalry was supposed to number 4,500, but 
were of poor quality. The Royal Dragoons, who had begun the 
year so well, were so run down that they had to be sent to the coast 
to recuperate and were not available for action. Admiral Byng had 
brought no horses and though he had brought 800 Dutch, 800 
Portuguese, and 200 Spanish recruits, they were too late to join. 
Indeed, the Portuguese only had three young ensigns with them 
and could not even march away from the port.? 

Galway much underestimated Berwick's forces, and had no 
idea of the whereabouts of his reinforcements amounting to 8,000 
men; indeed, at the end of March he believed he had only 2,000 
cavalry, whereas he could muster 76 squadrons, and could out- 
number Galway by perhaps 10,000 men. Galway was anxious, but 
he was also over-confident and told John Richards that if the 
enemy could be brought to fight, he would decide the business of 
Spain. He was even afraid that Berwick might elude him by 
retreating, and was given some cause to fear this, for Berwick 
evacuated Yecla and one or two other places, abandoning a 
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quantity of stores. It is fair to add that Berwick too overestimated 
Galway's forces, believing them to be at least 19,000. Feeling that 
it was a case of now or never, Galway marched into Murcia with 
the support of a council of war held on 24 April. To please Minas 
he gave the Portuguese the place of honour on the right.’ 

Galway was well beyond the borders of Murcia before he came 
up with Berwick before the town of Almanza at noon on 25 April. 
His army had already marched 8 to 15 miles since dawn. The 
Spanish horse faced them on the left on rising ground; the French 
were on the right with the infantry in the centre partly covered by 
a ravine. At 3 o'clock the allied left under the command of 
Tyrawly drove the enemy back towards the town and were driven 
back themselves, but withstood the counter-attack. Minas missed 
the opportunity to attack with his cavalry, and when the French 
drove back the English infantry in the centre, the Portuguese 
cavalry became exposed to a flank attack and were utterly routed. 
'The French cavalry penetrated the second supporting line and 
drove the Portuguese artillery from their guns. Only a small part 
of the Portuguese infantry stood firm, while a few troops around 
Minas fought on. Minas was wounded and, according to the 
legend, his mistress dressed as a man fell fighting by his side. 
When most of the Portuguese, who were the most numerous part 
of the army, had left, the English and Dutch infantry continued 
for another two hours, but could not hold out against the enemy 
cavalry and the infantry reinforcements thrown in by Berwick. 
Galway had been obliged by a wound to leave the field early in 
the day, but came back again to rally his forces. He narrowly 
escaped death by a sabre cut from a French dragoon, which was 
warded off by his aide-de-camp, the young James O'Hara, 
‘Tyrawly’s son, who received a wound himself, but shot the dragoon 
with his pistol. He was escorted off the field, and with him 
Generals Tyrawly, Erle, and Lloyd, about 3,500 men, and some 
of the artillery managed to keep together and to make their way to 
Tortosa on the Catalan frontier. Brigadier Shrimpton and the 
Dutch General Dohna also managed to escape to a neighbouring 
hill with 2,000 men, but were obliged to surrender the next 
morning. They could perhaps have escaped by moving off at 
dawn, as the Portuguese cavalry leader Atayde did with 50 horse, 
but they had no ammunition or food and Dohna had already made 
an offer to capitulate the previous evening.? 

Galway did not have the heart to write to Charles, but he wrote 
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to Stanhope and showed a sturdy fortitude. He soon lost the 
whole of Valencia, but not the will to fight back. Luckily the enemy 
too had their troubles. The duc d’Orléans had ambitions of his 
own and there were several peace projects in the air; also a bad 
harvest created a shortage of supplies; in Catalonia and Valencia 
the rise in the prices of corn and barley was greater still, but there 
was so much inflation resulting from the influx of allied money 
that it is hard to tell whether the actual shortages were as great 
as in Castile.? 

Charles wrote bitterly to Wratislaw that Minas and Galway had 
ignominiously escaped from the battlefield, riding 8 miles without 
looking back. Minas was even accused of retiring so quickly on 
purpose in order to spite the king. T'he king asked for Minas and 
Galway to be recalled and besought Wratislaw out of his love and 
loyalty to send him good generals and troops from Italy, for this 
was the only remedy and not one which he could supply himself.!? 
In his letters to Queen Anne and to Marlborough and in the 
memorial submitted by his envoys in London, he used more 
moderate language and excused himself for having left the army, 
complaining that the generals had cold-shouldered him and made 
it impossible for him to inspire his troops or to do useful service, 
and adding that he would have resumed his command if the army 
had been ready and Byng had brought the troops and supplies 
expected. Lichtenstein, though he had opposed the king's decision 
at the time, now staunchly asserted that at least the king had 
avoided the disgrace of being associated with the defeat and had 
enabled the troops he took with him to be preserved.!! 

For the time being Queen Anne answered somewhat sourly that 
she was sorry that the king was so little pleased with any of her 
generals. But the question of giving priority to the Spanish theatre 
of war and of solving the question of the command increasingly 
engaged the government. At first Galway was blamed, but it was 
believed that he had been killed, and Rivers had orders to succeed 
him. 'Then came news of his survival and there was a reaction in 
his favour. Marlborough wrote to Wratislaw to defend him, but it 
was agreed that Spain could best be defended by imperial troops 
under an imperial general, preferably Prince Eugene. Stanhope 
suggested that Charles might not relish the presence of so great a 
man as Eugene and would probably prefer Noyelles, generously 
intimating that Noyelles, though an impossible colleague, might 
be a competent commander-in-chief. He added that the king had 
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proposed that he should take over the command himself, but he 
had refused. He suggested to Marlborough that the general who 
had marched from the Rhine to the Danube would think nothing 
of crossing Provence and Languedoc and that the most splendid 
thing of all would be if he came to Spain himself, but that failing 
this Eugene ought to come.!? 

Orléans joined Berwick a day or so after Almanza, but soon 
left for Aragon, while Berwick invaded Valencia, which Galway 
had evacuated, leaving only a few garrisons. He had hoped that the 
popular leader Basset y Ramos might inspire resistance in 
Valencia and insisted on his release from the prison to which he 
had been consigned at Peterborough's request on a charge of 
corruption. Basset hurried towards Valencia, but failed to arrive 
in time to prevent the city being occupied. Xativa and Alcira, 
however, put up a valiant resistance. At Xátiva an English garrison 
under Colonel Campbell held out in the castle after the town had 
been taken and at both places the garrisons were allowed their 
lives at their capitulation; but they were only sent back to Cata- 
lonia very slowly and lost many lives in the process. Marlborough 
threatened reprisals in Flanders, but Berwick replied that he had 
never undertaken to send the men back by the shortest route and 
that in any case many had escaped to join the guerrillas and so 
broken the terms of the capitulation. To the Miquelets and 
Valencians he adopted a policy of frightfulness. Berwick's general 
on the spot, Jacques-Vincent Bidal, chevalier D'Asfeld, was a 
veteran soldier of a military family which had been awarded 
estates near Bremen for services to Queen Christina of Sweden. 
He was able and ruthless. At Xátiva he ordered all the survivors 
to be killed and left no building standing except the church. All 
the inhabitants were exiled to Castile and told never to return on 
pain of death.!? The policy worked well, in so far as the population 
was cowed and resistance crushed, but later in order to collect 
taxes 1t was found politic to adopt a milder attitude. 

Requena, the last outpost in Castile, soon fell and the navy was 
already too preoccupied with the plans for operations in Provence 
and Savoy to give much help to the coastal towns. Galway told 
Byng that his first aim must be to encourage Charles's Court by 
fetching reinforcements from Italy. All the navy could do was to 
put the defences of Alicante in order, to pick up as many troops 
and supplies as possible along the coast, and to sail away, leaving 
the city of Valencia to its fate. However, Basset y Ramos defended 
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Denia with a garrison of 360 Spaniards and 185 English and 
Huguenots, backed by 200 Miquelets. Mahoni began to besiege 
the place on 15 June with 4,000 men and was joined ro days later 
by d'Asfeld with 5,000 more and a siege-train. A first assault was 
repulsed on 7 July. A second attack was also repulsed and a 
summons to surrender on pain of killing every man, woman, and 
child rejected. A third assault also failed and on the same day 
Captain Moody of HMS Lancaster, who was passing by on his 
way to join the fleet, landed 400 men. D'Asfeld made a fourth 
assault, but then retired with 3,500 casualties including 1,500 
dead. The English only lost 4 killed and 7 wounded.4 

The duke of Moles, who was as objective as an imperialist could 
be, blamed Galway for abandoning Valencia so quickly, and the 
viceroy, the count of Corzana, believed that at least the passes into 
Catalonia could have been held, because the enemy had suffered 
too heavy losses to be in a condition to attack. Moles thought all 
were to blame, but Galway most of all.!* 

Orléans soon occupied Saragossa and most of Aragon, while 
d'Asfeld mopped up the rest of Valencia except Denia and 
Alicante. But Galway managed to hold the enemy on the river 
Cinca for a while, and when the heat of summer and the need to 
withdraw troops for Toulon brought about a pause, they were not 
beyond the Segre, though at that time Galway had 4,000 horse 
in the field and little more. About 2,000 men, however, missing or 
presumed lost at Almanza, turned up again and Galway, though 
for some weeks he was seriously incapacitated and almost blind, 
worked hard to build up his shattered regiments again and to 
raise new battalions. He raised 9 battalions, 5 British and 4 
Catalan, with some British officers, and by October could muster 
something over 14,000 men. As far as possible he reorganized the 
Portuguese and brought them up to number 3,700 horse and 
3,300 foot.1® No reinforcements came from home and the imperial 
and Palatine troops promised did not materialize until. 1708. 
Galway therefore had to make shift with what he could find on the 
spot. Berwick, on his return in September from his brief visit to 
France, spoke condescendingly of Galway's force as a sort of an 
army, but he credited it with 20 battalions and 70 squadrons, and 
although Orléans in September desired a battle, advised against it 
as being too risky." In July he had crossed the Cinca and had 
taken Mequinenza at the junction of the Segre and the Ebro, and 
had approached Lérida, but Galway had put up a spirited defence, 
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and Berwick had been called away with 12 battalions to reinforce 
Toulon. 'They got about half-way across France, but were back 
in Spain in September and Berwick also received 6 more battalions 
from Castile to bring up his army to 22,900 men, of whom 5,700 
were Spaniards. He decided to concentrate on taking Lérida, a 
strong place on the further bank of the Segre, where Henry of 
Hesse-Darmstadt had a garrison of 2,600 men consisting of three 
English regiments under Brigadier Wills, a Dutch contingent, and 
several hundred Miquelets. Galway approached as near as he 
could and drove the enemy from Balaguer across the Segre, but 
he was not strong enough to relieve Lérida. The town fell at the 
beginning of October and the castle 6 weeks later, when the enemy 
attacked in force and the garrison were running out of munitions, 
stores, and even water. About 600 survivors were allowed by the 
capitulation to march out. Elsewhere Morella, the last allied out- 
post in Valencia, had fallen, though after a stiff siege which was 
only ended by Berwick’s personal intervention. Tortosa was still 
in allied hands, but the allies had been pushed back to the line of 
the Segre and the Ebro. So ended the campaigns of a disastrous 
year. ts 

The year 1707 had also been one of defeats in Portugal, though 
on a smaller scale. Four English regiments arrived from Ireland 
in June and the Portuguese under the marquis of Fronteira, their 
most active general, tried to improve their frontier defences. But 
the English regiments had no mules for transport and could not 
reach the front in time to prevent the loss of Moura and Serpa. 
Olivenza was preserved, but an attempt to retake Moura failed 
and a Portuguese district beyond the Guadiana remained in enemy 
hands. In September the Spaniards retook Ciudad Rodrigo, but 
the two Spanish armies under the marquis de Bay and the duke 
of Osuna did not join forces as had been feared, and the enemy 
encroached no further on the frontier. Portugal remained in the 
war, but she was exhausted and in danger of being forced to yield 
if the war could not be won in Catalonia. Her army needed a 
complete reorganization, and as Rivers observed, the Portuguese 
soldier only had the choice of starving, deserting, or living on 
loot. Fronteira did his best, but was reported as saying that 
captains of horse were selling their shirts to buy bread and their 
horses were dying of hunger. The situation was not helped in 
October, when the French privateers Duguay-Trouin and Forbin 
successfully intercepted a convoy at the mouth of the Channel; 
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they sank or badly damaged 5 British warships, and although 
several ships managed to reach Lisbon, they captured 6 ships 
carrying horses for the king of Portugal and a number of military 
personnel. Nevertheless, the Portuguese in November seriously 
attempted by means of a royal decree to reform their army. The 
feudal organization by provinces was abolished and the pay and 
establishment for officers and men were improved. New and 
regular scales of rations and equipment were laid down. But 
unhappily, few of the reforms were carried into effect or proved 
worth more than the paper they were written on.!? 

Meanwhile the allied fleet had at last set out on the cherished 
expedition to Toulon. It was not now quite so secret, for Peter- 
borough discussed it with Stanhope in January. There had been 
question some time before of sending Stanhope to Turin to succeed 
Hill as minister there, but to the disappointment of Briancon this 
came to nothing.? In 1707 Stanhope was not enthusiastic, but 
told Peterborough, who was still in hopes of taking part, that if 
the duke of Savoy and Prince Eugene could really help by land, it 
might be worth while remaining on the defensive in Spain in order 
to spare troops for Italy. Stanhope himself was anxious to return 
home, for he despaired of keeping the peace between the generals 
and felt he was ruining his private fortune without the satisfaction 
of rendering useful service. Marlborough backed Toulon to the full 
and took a constant interest, though for the most part he regarded 
it as a complementary operation to his own campaign in the north. 
The navy were out this year in good time, for Shovell was at 
Finale on the Ligurian coast by 16 June with 47 ships-of-war and 
57 transports. Sir John Norris had gone three weeks earlier to 
Genoa to confer with the duke of Savoy, and the final plans were 
then settled between the duke, Shovell, and Eugene.?! The 
situation had been much affected by the signature on 13 March 
of a treaty between the emperor and Louis XIV for the neutraliza- 
tion of Italy except Savoy. The allies, who had not been consulted, 
concluded that the emperor was jeopardizing the whole of Marl- 
borough’s strategy for the sake of his Italian ambitions. The duke 
of Moles, who was in Italy on his way to take up his post as 
imperial ambassador in Barcelona, defended the emperor’s case. 
He said that a neutralization agreement would be very helpful to 
imperial interests, if it served to remove French troops from Italy, 
to ensure the emperor’s possession of Milan, and to open the way 
to Naples, but it would be injurious if it enabled the enemy to 
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conquer Spain or to reinforce Naples. He had no fear of this, for 
although he appreciated that the enemy superiority in cavalry 
might make victory in Spain difficult, he did not foresee that the 
French troops taken from the Milanese garrisons might be used to 
win a decisive victory there. Even the disaster of Almanza failed 
to shake his conviction that the ports and areas occupied by the 
allies in Spain could be defended. As he put it, the allies regarded 
Spain as the golden fleece, which was the centre of the trade which 
gave them strength, and consequently could be relied on to leave 
no stone unturned to keep their gains there. Therefore the 
emperor could afford to put his Italian interests first and to divert 
troops to make sure of Naples even at the cost of weakening the 
war against France.?? 

Moles recommended that Eugene should assume the command 
of the expedition against Naples and represented that Peterborough 
had promised the use of the allied fleet and that Marlborough 
would lend his support. He was wrong on this last point, for 
Marlborough had already told Wratislaw that Peterborough's plans 
for Savoy were in part approved, but not the plan for Naples, 
which would interfere with those for Dauphiné and Toulon. 
Godolphin wrote in the same sense to Stanhope, and in June 
Marlborough asked Moles to make sure that priority was given to 
operations against France, and that the duke of Savoy associated 
himself with the allied protests. But the emperor insisted that the 
allied forces were enough for both operations and would concede 
no more than that Count Daun should lead the Naples expedition 
instead of Prince Eugene. Although Eugene was reluctant to have 
to take orders from the duke of Savoy, he preferred to remain 
in Savoy rather than to go to Naples. But the detachment of 
I4,000-15,000 men from his own army for Naples was a con- 
siderable sacrifice and a dispute with King Frederick William of 
Prussia was threatening him with the withdrawal of the Prussian 
contingent altogether. In these circumstances there were no troops 
available to reinforce Spain.?? 

Besides the requirements of Eugene and of Charles the emperor 
also had to think of dangers nearer home. On the Rhine the 
margrave of Baden had not been a very satisfactory general, but 
upon his death he had been succeeded by the margrave of Bay- 
reuth, who was positively incompetent. He had dispersed his 
forces in various garrisons and had allowed Marshal Villars to 
overrun the lines of Stollhoven in May and to invade Swabia and 
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Franconia. But all this did not stop the emperor giving his plans 
for Milan and Naples priority. Although his brother’s agreement 
to cede the duchy of Milan to him was secret, the allies suspected 
it and their representatives were pressing for Charles’s investiture 
to take place. This placed Charles in a very awkward situation, 
for everything in Milan still had to be done in his name, though 
he derived no benefit from it. ‘There had been a good deal of 
friction on the subject and the position was complicated by the 
fact that the duke of Savoy also had claims in the duchy which he 
was constantly pressing. ‘The emperor therefore needed to 
conciliate Charles, perhaps by winning for him Naples, which 
would definitely be a part of his heritage.?4 

Imperial forces successfully occupied Naples in July. One of the 
side-effects was that this inhibited various peace projects, prin- 
cipally sponsored by the Dutch, which reserved Naples for Philip 
or some other prince as compensation. ‘The diversion to Naples 
upset Marlborough’s plans, which had ramifications extending to 
Prussia and even to Sweden. He visited Charles XII at Altranstadt 
in April in order to dissuade him from yielding to the solicitations 
of Louis XIV to break with the emperor. Fortunately the king 
already had his heart set on his Russian venture, so he was content 
to make peace with the emperor on condition that some con- 
cessions were made on behalf of the protestants in Silesia. Never- 
theless, he was still reluctant to see the emperor strengthened or 
Louis XIV weakened and was rumoured to have asked the duke 
of Savoy not to press France too hard. Marlborough also succeeded 
in conciliating the king of Prussia, but found it hard to settle the 
difficulties raised about the Prussian auxiliaries coming under 
Eugene’s command; the requisite orders were eventually sent, but 
they only arrived after the siege of Toulon had been raised.*° 

Although the two sea powers had been pressing so long for an 
attack on Toulon, Eugene was still inclined to prefer an invasion 
of Dauphiné, on the ground that the duke of Savoy had begun an 
operation in the last war there, which had promised great success 
and had only failed to occupy the whole province by reason of an 
outbreak of sickness. The English and Dutch remonstrated, 
pointing out that the French had recently strengthened their 
defences in Dauphiné, but had not done so in Provence, which 
lay open and vulnerable to the allied fleet. Furthermore, there 
would be great advantage to allied trade and shipping if the naval 
base at ‘Toulon could be put out of action. The duke of Savoy also 
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preferred the Dauphiné plan, but he saw the wisdom of conciliating 
the sea powers and agreed to support the T'oulon plan; for the 
same reason Eugene withdrew his objections. 

The allies were buying quantities of shovels and other siege 
implements in Genoa, and information of this soon reached the 
French ambassador, d'Ilberville, who drew his own conclusions. 
But the hope of keeping the enemy guessing was not given up, so 
a show of mobilization in the interior of Savoy, towards Dauphiné, 
was maintained and the duke of Savoy with his suite left in that 
direction.?9 Soon afterwards he turned with his army towards the 
sea and crossed the Maritime Alps to reach the Mediterranean 
near the mouth of the river Var, where the fleet was waiting. The 
enemy had a line of defence there, but the passage of the river was 
forced with the help of a naval bombardment and of a landing by 
marines on the enemy side of the river. The main body of the 
army then crossed, suffering more losses by drowning than by 
enemy action. The troops were exhausted by their march over 
mountainous country in hot and thirsty weather and had to delay 
some days in Fréjus to recover. This gave Marshal Tessé a useful 
respite to work on the defences of Toulon and to bring up 
reinforcements. An immediate attack on the heights above Toulon 
at St-Anne might have succeeded and Eugene was blamed for 
missing the opportunity. But he stoutly maintained that he had 
always taken his decisions as a soldier and for the best.?” The duke 
of Savoy, who had hitherto been gay and confident, seemed to 
lose heart when he was actually confronted by Toulon. He was 
perhaps cast down by Eugene’s pessimism and by some dis- 
quieting breaches of discipline, in the course of which German 
troops in arrears for their pay indulged in looting and killed a 
Savoyard officer. Sickness was rampant in the army and the 
defences of ‘Toulon were seen to be much stronger than had been 
represented. 

Toulon was well provided with guns; there were 236 in all; most 
of them were 24-pounders, but there were 26 36-pounders, the 
largest calibre normally used on land at that date. The last 
reports obtained by Shovell had been optimistic. There were 
supposed to be only two regular battalions in the town with some 
marines, seamen, and local militia. But in the 10 days between the 
passage of the Var and the beginning of the siege on 26 July 
reinforcements arrived from Provence and these were further 
augmented until the garrison numbered 59 battalions, a larger 
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force than the besiegers could muster. Although it was still high 
summer, the weather was stormy and Shovell in HMS Association, 
lying off Hyères, was often cut off from land.?8 He himself was 
laid low with gout, an affliction to which admirals seem to have 
been even more subject than generals. The troops were in bad 
shape and there had been many infractions of discipline, particu- 
larly among the Germans and Prussians. ‘The navy had behaved 
well and at Hyères had established good relations by protecting 
the townspeople from being plundered. No ships could enter the 
mouth of Toulon harbour until some of the fortresses commanding 
the entrance had been occupied, but by 30 July the army had 
established themselves on the crest of the hill of St-Catherine 
above the town and had set up a battery of 12 24-pounders there. 
On 12 August the Dutch landed 8 18-pounders for two more 
batteries, but by this time further reinforcements were entering 
the city. The allies still held a line from St-Catherine to the sea, 
but had made no further progress. The fleet now edged closer in 
and fire from Admiral Dilkes’s squadron forced the French to 
abandon Fort St Margaret, and subsequently Fort St Louis. The 
latter was only a simple stone tower within range of the Great 
Tower still held by the enemy at the end of the point, but from it 
the allies could see the ships inside the harbour and direct the fire 
from their ships particularly against the St Philip and the Tonnant, 
moored on the east side of the harbour, whose fire was a menace 
to the allied batteries on the heights of La Malgue. The allied fire 
now did great damage, but the garrison, reinforced to 60 battalions, 
made a successful sally on 15 August, during which the prince of 
Saxe-Coburg, commander for the day, was killed. This attack was 
only repelled after hard fighting in which the Prussians, under the 
prince of Hesse-Cassel, played a leading part. Munitions were run- 
ning short and both army and navy had suffered much from the bad 
weather. The siege therefore had to be given up; the army de- 
camped on 21 August and were soon back at Fréjus; the navy 
stayed a few days longer to bombard the town. It was only at 
Fréjus that the army met couriers from The Hague and Berlin 
with orders from the Germans and Prussians in the army to 
recognize Eugene as commander-in-chief.° 

The failure at Toulon was largely due to the bad morale 
resulting from the divided command and multi-national composi- 
tion of the army, the inefficient system of supply, and the arrears 
of pay which gave rise to looting. The leaders also had little 
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enthusiasm. Eugene had good enough feeling to back up the duke 
of Savoy, but in spite of the assurances given him by the admirals 
that they would help him to take Naples once ‘Toulon was won, 
and that there would be no difficulty, he felt that the diversion 
to Toulon was of interest to the sea powers, but not to the emperor. 
The duke was suspicious first of the navy and then of Eugene. 
His earlier zeal had completely ebbed by the time he reached 
Toulon.*! Eugene had been very slow to penetrate the defences 
of Toulon at the outset, when he had an opportunity to do so 
before they were reinforced, but rebutted any suggestion that he 
had orders from the emperor to be lukewarm and blamed the navy 
for not having made a landing in Provence to intercept the arrival 
of reinforcements. Whatever the truth of these recriminations, 
the duke continued to hold him responsible for hesitations and 
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delays and their friendship and future collaboration became 
waifncult,*2 

The navy had been unable to approach the enemy batteries 
closely, but they damaged a number of ships, which had been 
sunk or half-sunk in the harbour by the French to diminish the 
risk to them from red-hot shot. This crippled the French fleet for 
years to come, not because the damage was irretrievable, but 
because salvage operations were expensive and Louis XIV could 
not spare the money to raise the ships and to refit them. For this 
reason few of the ships sunk saw active service again. The con- 
sequent weakness of the French navy was very advantageous to the 
allies, but the losses to the army by sickness and desertion were 
very heavy, and the damage to good feeling and confidence even 
heavier. The looting also estranged the local people and the hope 
of support from French dissidents was much diminished. 

There were many recriminations exchanged and the search for 
a scapegoat was carried far, even as far as the king of Sweden. In 
his usual style Count Wratislaw took the offensive and boldly 
blamed the sea powers for taking a course which the imperialists 
had discountenanced from the beginning. The duke of Savoy was 
estranged from Eugene and became a lukewarm ally. The allies 
might have persisted with the siege a little longer, but the enemy 
still had a strong card to play, for Berwick was hurrying to their 
relief; he had only got to Béziers when the siege was raised and was 
able to return to complete the encirclement of Catalonia.?? 
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Stanhope and Starhemberg 


THE duke of Moles had protested that he was anxious to reach 
Barcelona and would take a fishing-boat to get there if necessary, 
but he was in fact a timid old man, and had done his best to get a 
French safe-conduct to travel overland. Failing in this, he had to 
find. a sea passage; this took a long time, but he embarked in 
September; he escaped enemy privateers, but the weather was 
vile and instead of the normal 5 days it took him 17 days to reach 
Barcelona on 14 September. 

Moles became a key man at Charles's Court and his despatches 
(in Italian) are long and informative. Although of Spanish descent 
and long employed by the king of Spain, he was born and brought 
up in Naples and his dukedom was a reward for services in Italy.! 
After his defection to the emperor's service he had been made an 
imperial councillor of state and had advised on all Spanish affairs. 
As ambassador to Charles, he was consulted on all Italian affairs. 
His legal knowledge was very useful in dealing with the com- 
plicated problems raised by rival jurisdictions, the claims of the 
duke of Savoy, and the need to carry on all business in Charles's 
name in Milan, but on behalf of the emperor. Moles was fussy and 
long-winded and Charles often lost patience with him, but he was 
reliable and honest, and the king often had to come back to him 
for advice. Moles had to be careful only to proffer this when asked, 
but he was in close correspondence with Wratislaw, the only 
senior adviser to whom the king unbent, and ideas put up by 
Moles were often relayed back to the king by Wratislaw. 

Moles had not seen Charles since he had left Vienna, and gave 
his first impressions of him both to the emperor and to Wratislaw. 
He told both that he was very popular in Catalonia, worked hard, 
and led an exemplary life, also that he was sensible and capable, 
though this could not be said of his Court, which was much 
divided against itself. Lichtenstein led one faction, and was out 
of favour with the king; he was loyal and zealous as ever, but 
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provoked the king by behaving as if he were still his tutor. To 
Wratislaw he confided that the king's chief fault was his excessive 
secretiveness. Discretion was a virtue, particularly in such a hive 
of gossip as Barcelona, but Charles carried it to excess, so that 
from his utterances it was very hard to tell what his real wishes 
were.*? 

Moles went on to say that the king was at odds with Minas and 
Galway, and only favoured Noyelles who was generally disliked. 
He agreed that the Portuguese with their obsession about rank 
and precedence were tiresome, and that it would be a good thing 
if Minas and some of the generals could be sent home, and the 
Portuguese cavalry put under an English general. But he thought 
the king made a mistake in not showing more consideration for 
Galway, whom he believed to be loyal and well-intentioned, 
though much to blame for the king’s fatal mistake in marching to 
Aragon and for the disasters which followed. It was unwise to 
condemn a man who had such a large following in England and 
latterly he had tried hard to make amends for his failures. For 
instance, he had taken special pains to bring about the relief of 
Lérida, and his failure to do so was not his fault, but that of 
somebody at Court, possibly the king himself.? 

The fall of Lérida had been a blow, for meat and food had 
reached Barcelona from the surrounding district and its occupation 
by the enemy would deprive the city of supplies and especially of 
forage for the cavalry. Indeed, Stanhope told Moles that it might 
be impossible to hold Catalonia unless drastic measures were 
taken, so it might be advisable to make an agreement to neutralize 
the province, as had been done in Italy. But his request for leave 
to go home had been refused and Stanhope soon took heart again 
and was busy with new schemes, while the home government was 
embarking on plans to give a positive priority to operations in 
Spain.4 

The new measures centred on the bringing of reinforcements 
from Italy, if possible under Eugene’s command. This idea was 
popular in England, and although Charles had misgivings, he 
wrote to recommend it to the emperor. In October Godolphin 
told Stanhope: ‘We are in little doubt here of Eugene going to 
Catalonia as you have long wished, and that he will take with him 
some of the emperor’s troops and of the Palatines in the pay of the 
allies'.5 

Charles, urgently needing help, told Wratislaw that Eugene's 
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coming, even if for only a short time, would be a sovereign 
remedy. Moles too wrote about it to Wratislaw and to the emperor, 
representing the idea, however, as Galway's rather than his own.* 
As late as December the emperor informed Hoffmann that he was 
undecided whether to send Eugene to Germany or to Spain.’ 
Eugene himself always professed to be ready to serve anywhere, 
but Marlborough told Godolphin that he would probably prefer 
Spain, because he did not want to serve with the duke of Savoy 
again and the appointment of the elector of Hanover to command 
on the Rhine had made service there unpalatable too. Marlborough 
himself had backed the elector’s appointment for political reasons. 
However, Eugene did not feel he could afford to go to Spain, as 
if he did so, the prince of Salm might interfere in military affairs, 
which he was incompetent to do, and Count Guido Starhemberg 
might try to supersede him as president of the council of war.® 

The whole force of the British government was used to recom- 
mend the Prince Eugene plan. In November the queen wrote 
personally to the emperor and in December both houses of 
Parliament submitted an address to her saying: ‘It is our unani- 
mous opinion that no sure or honourable peace can be won for 
Your Majesty or Her allies which leaves Spain, the West Indies, 
or any other parts of the Spanish monarchy under the House of 
Bourbon’. They followed this up on 2 January with a further 
address begging Her Majesty ‘to use the most pressing instances 
to the emperor, that he would with all expedition send powerful 
succours to his brother the king of Spain under the conduct of 
that great and successful general Prince Eugene’.® But the emperor 
had sent his refusal even before the queen’s letter reached him. 
Marlborough and Godolphin were mortified, and Hoffmann, who 
had to face the reproaches of the whole Cabinet in session, said 
that he had never seen Godolphin so put out.!? 

Wratislaw explained to Charles that Eugene could not be 
spared, but that Starhemberg, who was the next best man, 
would be sent. Charles must give Starhemberg his full support and 
see that Noyelles obeyed him or else find employment for him 
elsewhere. He knew that Charles liked Noyelles, but he would not 
do for commander-in-chief.!! 

Moles defended the priority of operations in Spain, saying the 
war in Spain could only be won there and not in Flanders. Some 
means could surely be found to carry on in Eugene's absence and 
Starhemberg could be satisfied by an appointment to Italy. ‘The 
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emperor had toyed with the idea of providing for Eugene's 
absence by creating a secret council to run military affairs, in 
which Wratislaw would play a leading part, but Wratislaw 
insisted that neither he nor other civilian ministers were competent 
to guide military matters. So Eugene was given a command on the 
Moselle, which was compatible with his continuing to preside 
over the council of war. The emperor mentioned to Charles the 
danger from the Turks as an additional reason for keeping 
Eugene, and Wratislaw alluded to the chaos which would ensue if 
the emperor was disabled or removed by smallpox or a hunting 
accident during Eugene's absence.!? 

Over the New Year of 1708 the appointment of Starhemberg 
was settled. Stanhope was called to Flanders for consultation; the 
intention was to keep him there and to send Earl Rivers as general 
and Henry Worsley as minister to Catalonia in his place. Stanhope 
confessed to Moles that he was no great friend of Marlborough 
though as a matter of duty he was willing to serve under him. 
This distrust does not seem to have been shared by Marlborough, 
for in fact Stanhope returned to Catalonia in May 1708 and was 
appointed general in place of Galway and also ambassador. Galway 
had left in February to take up his appointment in Lisbon as 
general and as ambassador. Personally he would have preferred 
to retire, but it was desirable to show Charles that he had not lost 
the queen's confidence, and when the moment came for him to go, 
Charles suddenly realized that there could be many worse and 
begged him to remain.!? 

Stanhope had left for England in January, taking with him an 
amplification of the Eugene plan. It originated with Galway, but 
Marlborough always called 1t the Stanhope plan. It proposed that 
Marlborough should lead a large army from Portugal to meet 
Eugene coming from Catalonia. Galway was willing to serve 
under Marlborough and suggested that the 20,000 men composing 
the army in Portugal should be reinforced by 15,000 picked men 
to be embarked in Flanders, while the army in Catalonia should 
be placed on a good footing and number 22,000 men. Eugene, if 
possible, should lead the army in Catalonia and should initiate 
the offensive, while Marlborough should arrange to land in 
Portugal and set off at about the same time." 

Moles was enthusiastic and Charles said he would recommend 
it to Queen Anne and to Marlborough. Stanhope promised to 
speak to Eugene and Moles asked Wratislaw to regard his letter as 
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equally addressed to Eugene. From Genoa Stanhope wrote 
cheerfully to give the news of the half million pounds voted by 
Parliament for Spain and of their address asking for the appoint- 
ment of Eugene. He said the chance would be lost if Vienna did 
not respond at once, but nothing could be more agreeable than the 
PLAN, which would help the Eugene scheme to go forward. For 
some weeks longer Moles believed that further representations 
would be made and that Eugene's appointment would go through.® 

When Marlborough returned home in the autumn, he had to 
face brisk attacks in the House of Lords. Peterborough made many 
criticisms and Lord Rochester argued that the war could only be 
won in Spain, and with troops of the sea powers, for imperial 
troops would not go there. Marlborough denied that Spain had 
been neglected and argued that it would be dangerous to draw off 
troops from Flanders as it would entail a risk of the Dutch ceasing 
to support the war.!6 He was at that time convinced that the 
French would be obliged to risk a major battle in Flanders, and if 
that could be won, only a winding-up operation would be required 
in Spain. But he pacified the clamour against him by saying that 
he agreed with those who thought that powerful help must be 
given to Charles, and although he must keep any details secret, he 
could promise an offensive to be conducted by the duke of Savoy 
on the one hand and by the army in Spain on the other. There 
might be delays, for negotiations with the emperor always took 
time, but he hoped that Eugene would be available to lead the 
army in Spain, and that with such a leader there would be no 
difficulty in finding imperial troops to follow him. 

By the time Stanhope reached The Hague, the emperor's 
refusal was already known and from Vienna the minister Philip 
Meadows reported that the emperor was adamant and would only 
offer troops for Spain on impossible conditions. He blamed 
Wratislaw, though in fact Wratislaw seems to have had a reasonably 
open mind; the truth was that in spite of the efforts of Moles and 
Wratislaw, there was tension between the two brothers: Charles 
was determined to be master in his own house and to go his own 
way; Joseph was equally determined to tolerate no interference 
with his Italian plans.!? Nevertheless, Marlborough accepted the 
PLAN in principle, and invited Stanhope to take part in the 
discussions with Eugene. He had already asked Wratislaw to 
discuss the PLAN with Eugene in Vienna, adding that nobody 
must be let into the secret except the queen and Godolphin. He 
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told Godolphin that the PLAN was good in itself, but would 
require much preparation, and could not be executed before the 
autumn of the next year, by which time, if it were still feasible, 
the necessary measures could be taken.!? 

Eugene took note that the PLAN was postponed and that only 
Moles was to know of it.” Marlborough did not refer to it in his 
letter to Moles, but only emphasized that Stanhope was returning 
to Catalonia as general and ambassador and could be treated with 
complete confidence, as he knew all which had passed between 
himself, Eugene, and the States General. Thus he gave the 
impression that he was keeping the PLAN in mind, and writing 
to Stanhope on 24 June he said that he agreed with his views 
about the war in Spain and his plans for the next year, which he 
took to be the only means of restoring the monarchy to Charles, 
without which they could do nothing. He favoured the wintering 
of a squadron in the Mediterranean and said he would ask the 
duke of Savoy to give his support. He suggested that Charles and 
Stanhope might broach the PLAN to the duke as something new, 
and flatter him that by taking part he could play the major role 
in restoring Charles to his throne. On 16 July he again mentioned 
the PLAN to Wratislaw, and on 9 September told Stanhope that 
most people agreed that the main operation should be based on 
Portugal. On 24 October he said that he dared not entrust his 
views to the post, but that if Stanhope still thought the PLAN 
feasible, he should discuss it with James Craggs Jr, who was on 
his way to Barcelona.?! 

In June Stanhope told the king that Marlborough would go to 
Portugal in the autumn of next year with Byng's fleet and the king 
told Wratislaw that he would need 20,000 men in Catalonia to 
enable him to play his part. At the end of the year he was still 
saying that Wratislaw could best help him by pressing the Vienna 
Court to execute the PLAN with Marlborough at the head of it, 
for his victories elsewhere, even the capture of Lille, did nothing 
to help him in Spain.?? 

In December Galway told Moles that he had very much wanted 
Marlborough to come to Portugal and had pressed him by every 
post to take the required measures in time, but the position in 
Flanders made it very difficult for the troops to be spared, so for 
the time being they must give up thinking about it and devise 
other measures. On 1 February he wrote to say that he felt obliged 
to drop the subject.?? 
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Sir Winston Churchill concluded that Marlborough was only 
playing politics and never seriously believed in the PLAN, but he at 
least made Charles believe in it, for in January 1708 he spoke of it 
as a glorious stroke which would end the long and bloody war.?! 
It is true that Marlborough wanted to keep in Charles’s good 
books, for although he had been obliged to turn down the offer, 
and knew very well that it was impracticable, he continued to 
hanker after the governor-generalship of Flanders. The proposal 
to offer him this had come up after Ramillies, though possibly it 
had been thought of as early as 1702; Stanhope and Moles had 
persuaded a somewhat reluctant Charles to agree to it, and the 
emperor, instead of appointing the Elector Palatine, had sent 
Charles a blank letter of appointment. In spite of vehement Dutch 
opposition and his own disclaimers Marlborough still hoped 
against hope. As regards the PLAN, it is hard to know what his 
real feelings were, but he seems to have genuinely supported the 
Prince Eugene part of it, while Charles had reservations about 
Eugene, but none apparently about Marlborough. As one of his 
several irons in the fire Marlborough probably felt about it 
sincerely enough; the march to the Danube would have sounded 
equally far-fetched, if it had not come off.?* 

Correspondence about delicate matters was often not entrusted 
to paper, but to personal emissaries such as Horatio Walpole, 
James Craggs, or James Stanhope. In the course of time the most 
jealously preserved secrecy was apt to wear thin and the same 
idea was likely to occur spontaneously to several people. So on 12 
August 1707 Horatio Walpole wrote to Stanhope that to win Spain 
new generals must be sent, and fresh troops, perhaps from other 
countries than England, ‘unless, which it is impossible to think, 
My Lord Marlborough would crown his glory by reducing Spain 
as he had done Flanders with his own hand to the House of 
Austria'.?9 There were also leaks; Eugene, Godolphin, and 
Marlborough were safe men, but Moles less so, and there had to 
be a point where others were given an inkling. By October 1708 
Moles was warning Wratislaw that all the allied ministers in 
Barcelona knew about the PLAN. At that moment he still believed 
that Marlborough was in earnest and was promoting it eagerly, 
because it was an aim of his glory.?* Moles himself was accused by 
Charles of indiscretions, committed perhaps by his secretary, who 
talked too much, though only apparently to allied ministers, whose 
patronage he badly needed, for in spite of Moles's efforts he had 
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received no salary for 31 years. In November 1708 Galway found 
that da Cunha had heard about the PLAN in London and had 
reported on it to Lisbon.?? 

Winston Churchill said that Marlborough liked to have a 
‘descent’ up his sleeve. There is some evidence for this and the 
idea of a fleet suddenly bringing an army to an enemy coast was 
appealing, though in practice the element of surprise was hard to 
preserve and there seem to have been more surprises by land than 
by sea. Armies were caught napping more than once in the Penin- 
sula and Marlborough's march to the Danube was a famous 
example elsewhere. As regards Portugal, Marlborough seems to 
have kept his options open. A convoy was required in any case 
for the conveyance of the new queen of Portugal, Maria Anna, to 
Lisbon in the summer of 1708 and troops available for a descent 
stood by in the Isle of Wight; they consisted of 8,000 men under 
General Erle, who had recently returned from Spain. As late as 
July Godolphin told Admiral Byng that he might have to take 
them to Lisbon, but in the same month Marlborough hoped that 
they would not have to be sent there. He planned to use them for 
a landing near Abbeville, but they were eventually landed near 
Ostend to protect Marlborough's supply lines to Celle. Moles 
recorded his disappointment, and the PLAN became a non-event, 
but it had still exercised a certain influence.?? 

Field Marshal Guido, count von Starhemberg, arrived in 
Barcelona on 30 April. As an expert in defensive warfare he was 
an imperfect choice, and as Count Atalaya observed, what the 
people wanted was a general whose name was Eugene; but he had 
a good reputation, and being a meticulous man might even enjoy 
Spanish protocol. First impressions of him were excellent; he 
began to set the house in order and gave Galway credit for things 
being somewhat better than he had feared to find them. Any 
unpleasantness with Noyelles had been averted by his unexpected 
death shortly before, and Stanhope, returning in June, found he 
was on good terms with the other generals and doing well.*° 

Starhemberg brought with him Reventlau's imperial regiment, 
one Italian, and 7 Palatine regiments; the latter, numbering 
3,328 men, were fewer than promised. 'T'hey had been first proposed 
in 1702 by George of Hesse-Darmstadt on behalf of his cousin 
Elector John William, but there had been long wrangles about 
their pay, transport, and maintenance. The elector had offered 
10,000 men, but only on condition that they were employed in 
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Flanders after the war. Ultimately most of his demands were met, 
and he was given a handsome subsidy, but arrangements to pay 
them on the spot still hung fire and were only satisfactorily settled 
when the money was found by means of a loan from local Barcelona 
merchants. Meanwhile they were often short and not very wel- 
come, as they had a reputation for looting which their straitened 
circumstances scarcely discouraged. The reinforcements included 
no cavalry, and it was not until July that Leake brought 300 more 
foot and 3,000 horse from Italy. He had been delayed in Lisbon 
for two months, while stalls were made for them, and a further 
three weeks in Italy, because the horses were not ready.?! 

Leake had intercepted a large enemy convoy taking corn and 
supplies to Valencia, but they were still able to take Tortosa 
before the horses arrived. The garrison made a fair defence, but 
neither the newly-arrived Reventlau regiment nor the Palatine 
commander Count Iselbach distinguished themselves, and many 
Palatines deserted owing to bad conditions and want of pay. The 
garrison of 2,600 was saved. Starhemberg had to protest that the 
terms of the capitulation were not observed, but the enemy were 
treating the local people better and were having some success in 
winning them over. They had given little help during the siege.?? 

Charles found it harder than ever to find food for horse or man 
in his dwindling domain. Stanhope said Catalonia was bad 
country for cavalry and might be held by infantry alone. He 
suggested that 4,000 cavalry might be marched to Portugal, where 
they would be useful for an offensive there, while their going 
would relieve the supply situation. He believed that given two 
days’ start they could elude the enemy and cross Spain safely, 
having no rivers to pass once they were over the Ebro. Marlborough 
was inclined to agree and approved of an offensive based on 
Portugal.?? 

Charles thought that the idea of a defensive policy was an idle 
dream and that he must either go forward or leave his royal 
person and the whole of Spain to be sacrificed. ‘This view was 
largely accepted, but Starhemberg could barely hold his own with 
the resources given him and Stanhope sometimes despaired and 
thought that the king would have to leave Catalonia. The king 
himself sometimes hinted at this, but only as a threat, for he was 
determined to stay. On the other hand, the allied fleet dominated 
the neighbouring seas, and the subsidies paid to the king were not 
far short of the sums asked by Lichtenstein in 1706. Although 
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Marlborough's army took the lion's share and there were many 
hitches before money reached Spain, the Peninsula took a larger 
share than German historians such as Klopp were inclined to 
represent. In 1710 the outgoings for Catalonia were near to a 
million pounds and a good share of the 2 million pounds voted for 
the navy could be properly charged to the peninsular account. 
Charles was always in penury, but in 1710 he received £111,000, 
which was not much less than the 595,544 dollars requested in 
1706. He was a bad manager, but he could not help the losses on 
exchange and the expense of the loans at high rates of interest 
made necessary by delays in the arrival of remittances. Local food 
supplies shrank and the cost of increasing imports mounted. Much 
of Catalonia was in enemy hands, and though Majorca, and then 
Minorca and Sardinia, provided something, it was not enough. 
Milan belonged to the emperor and the resources of the new 
domain of Naples were absorbed by the cost of administration 
and of the imperial troops. At sea it was the allied navies who took 
most of the prizes. The main supplementary source of revenue 
was from the sale of titles; a grandeeship for an Italian duke could 
bring 6,000 doubloons.?* 

'The navy fetched and carried from Italy, Spain, and Africa, and 
from Portugal, England, and Holland, but without a good port it 
could not winter in the Mediterranean. Stanhope was eager to 
capture Port Mahon and set about preparations with a will, as 
soon as he could get his orders.?* He obtained Starhemberg’s 
approval and persuaded the king to join him in a letter to Leake. 
‘The naval captains were inclined to do nothing without orders, 
but fortunately his brother, Captain Philip Stanhope, was one of 
them and he persuaded his colleagues to co-operate. So he was 
able to collect 6 ships and some transports and, after embarking a 
reinforcement at Majorca, to land a mixed force of 2,600 men near 
Port Mahon on 14 September. Leake had been engaged in captur- 
ing Sardinia and in threatening Pope Clement XI, who had been 
trying to organize a league of Italian princes to resist imperial 
encroachments, and also had been giving encouragement to the 
Pretender. The pope became more amenable and Sardinia had 
capitulated easily, giving to Charles a new dominion, the promise 
of 1,400 tons of corn, and a post as viceroy for Count Cifuentes, a 
famous guerrilla leader but an awkward colleague for Starhemberg. 
On receiving the king’s letter Leake came to Majorca to meet 
Stanhope; he had to sail home almost at once, but he left Admiral 
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Whitaker behind with 17 ships and some hundreds of marines to 
help on shore. As the inhabitants were friendly, Stanhope landed 
without difficulty and occupied most of the island, but the entry 
to Port Mahon harbour was barred by Fort St Philip, a small but 
strong place with a garrison of a thousand, including 500 French: 
The difficulty was to land the guns and to bring them up over a 
rocky terrain. However, roads were built, so that a battery could 
be set up within range of the fort, while the navy bombarded from 
the sea. A breach was made in the walls and after a spirited attack, 
which cost 50 casualties including Philip Stanhope, the outer 
defences were taken. The next day the governor capitulated. The 
dissidents on whom Prince George had placed his hopes five years 
before had been eliminated, but the French garrison had no will 
to resist. This was lucky, for that same evening a fearful storm 
blew up, which blew away the tents and caused great confusion; 
Whitaker's squadron was able to take shelter in the harbour in the 
nick efitime cs? 

Stanhope at once represented that no Spanish garrison would 
be reliable, and no Spanish government competent to maintain 
the defences. It was essential that England should assume 
responsibility for defending Minorca and for garrisoning Port 
Mahon. To please Charles he appointed a Spanish civil governor, 
but he appointed Colonel Pettitt to be military governor, and 
alleged that this was no innovation, for the military government 
had always been under the council of Aragon and separate from 
the civil government. He estimated that for {60,000 Port Mahon 
could be made impregnable, but in spite of the enthusiasm the 
admiralty had always shown, the Treasury were hard to convince; 
much lobbying was needed to raise funds; the same thing happened 
at Gibraltar, where Stanhope was soon to find a state of neglect. 
Stanhope argued that it would be the most natural thing in the 
world for Charles to cede the island as a small recompense for all 
that had been done for him. Godolphin agreed and when Wratislaw 
remonstrated, Marlborough replied that the Vienna and Barcelona 
Courts had very wrong ideas, for nothing could suit the interests 
of Charles better than to cede Minorca, since it would be very 
costly to maintain, and Spain would have the profit of it being 
in friendly hands at England's expense.” 

Charles resented the exploitation of his weakness. Stanhope 
had already forced through a commercial treaty with very favour- 
able terms, which has been concluded in July 1707, though 
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ratification was delayed until some months later. This treaty 
renewed former treaties with Spain, provided for a new tariff to 
be drawn up by an Anglo-Spanish commission to clear up all 
misunderstandings, and most important of all in a separate article 
authorized the creation of an Anglo-Spanish company to trade 
with the Indies and permission for 10 English ships of 500 tons 
to sail with a convoy of English warships with the annual fleet 
sailing from Cadiz or any other port designated by Spain.?$ 

Stanhope also had orders to obtain the concession for the 
coveted Zszento or slave trade. For the commercial treaty the count 
of Oropesa had been appointed commissary. He was getting very 
old and was to die in December 1707, but as an elder statesman 
his presence still gave lustre to Charles's Court. He had left all his 
wealth in Castile and gratefully accepted gifts of {1,000 and 500 
pistoles. One of these payments was made to the countess, who 
was a charming lady and apparently had some influence. Stanhope 
had to account for these payments in 1712, when the Tories 
instituted a rigorous inquiry, but explained that the Oropesas 
would have had to be pensioned in any case, and as the money 
would have come out of the subsidy, it was better to pay them 
direct and earn their gratitude. This was a case of a rather 
innocent bribe, probably known to the king. Some sort of douceur 
was very usual in diplomatic negotiations, but the English Treasury 
had not hitherto been very generous in this respect, though 
Stanhope himself, when he entered the government, was more 
liberal.?? 

It was not until May that Moles's advice was sought about 
Minorca. He said that it could not be ceded without breaking the 
king's oath to preserve the integrity of the Spanish monarchy, 
and cited article 5 of the treaty of Grand Alliance, which laid 
down that the retention of the Balearic Islands was essential to the 
liberty of commerce of England and the United Provinces and for 
public safety. The article referred to a possible cession to the 
duc d'Anjou, but Moles turned it to his own use. It was then 
suggested that the island should be leased in repayment of the 
debt for the English subsidy and the cost of the defences; to this 
Moles replied that under article 6 no peace could be made without 
full consultation and agreement with Her Majesty and the States 
General, and that as the king's debt had nothing to do with the 
States General, they would naturally object to any part of the 
monarchy being alienated for this purpose.*? 
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The secretary of state Perlas accordingly said that nothing 
could be settled until peace had been concluded and questions 
about religion had been agreed. Nevertheless, orders were sent to 
Count Gallas, Wratislaw's successor as imperial ambassador, and 
to Hoffmann empowering them to negotiate a provisional cession 
of Minorca subject to its being reclaimed if the debt owed was 
ever repaid. Also England must undertake to keep 12 ships winter 
and summer in the Mediterranean and guarantee the integrity of 
Catalonia, Sardinia, and Roussillon. The Roman Catholic religion 
must be preserved and all Spanish officials be natives of Minorca 
or of Aragon. The English could trade with the Moors (as allowed 
in the commercial treaty), but no Moors were to be allowed in the 
island and any found must be delivered to the Spanish authorities 
to be enslaved. Finally, if the king of Spain made war on the 
Moors, England could keep her neutrality, but must arrange to 
lend the king troops and supplies and 12 ships, nominally for 
payment, in order that the fiction of neutrality could be preserved, 
but the payment must not be demanded. England must also 
respect the territory of the pope and refrain from giving any 
encouragement to the protestant Cevennois.*! 

Stanhope recommended taking a high hand with the negotiations 
and went so far as to hint that subsidies and troops might be 
withdrawn if the king did not comply. Charles was determined 
to resist, but said it was a question of how far he could afford to 
offend that hothead Stanhope. He could not go too far, for he 
was anxious to persuade him to ignore his latest orders to go to 
Gibraltar and to assist or even to take command of an expedition 
to Sicily. Therefore when Stanhope suggested that perhaps he was 
no longer welcome and should not take on his new character as 
ambassador, Gallas was ordered to make it clear in London that 
his devotion to the king was appreciated and Charles had nothing 
personal against him.*? 

The Dutch were already up in arms about the commercial 
treaty, for a copy had fallen into the hands of Louis XIV, who had 
obligingly informed them. Stanhope appreciated that they must 
be appeased and recommended that their claim against Charles in 
the Barrier should be firmly supported. This was done, for 
England could not afford to antagonize the Dutch. The peace 
party in the United Provinces was strong enough to be dangerous 
and the Whigs were anxious to obtain a Dutch undertaking in 
black and white to guarantee the Hanoverian Succession. There- 
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fore the Barrier treaty of 1709 between the two sea powers 
promised to back most of the Dutch demands for forts in Flanders 
with the exception of Ostend, which was an English interest. 
Also the treaty contained a promise to share with the Dutch any 
advantages England might acquire in the Indies or Spanish 
America.*? 

Marlborough, perhaps because he did not want to be involved 
in measures displeasing to Charles, affected to know nothing 
about the Barrier treaty before his return to England in the 
autumn and also lost interest in the cession of Minorca. Neverthe- 
less, Stanhope on his return to Barcelona from Gibraltar in 
November received full powers to complete the negotiation for 
the cession of Minorca, while the queen wrote to Charles on the 
subject. There was a further spell of blustering, in the course of 
which Charles threatened to leave Catalonia, but Stanhope refused 
to take the threat seriously. Charles was determined not to yield 
and Moles was rather pleased when letters about Minorca fell into 
French hands and stirred up a fresh commotion among the Dutch, 
who now knew that the cession, which would benefit England at 
their expense, was being strongly resisted. Charles also sent 
Count Sormani to London to include in his representations strong 
remonstrances. Marlborough, now in London, withdrew his 
support and told Gallas that Sormani need not pursue the question. 
Consequently the issue was shelved, but Fort St Philip and the 
whole island remained as firmly in English possession as ever.*! 
Marlborough smoothed over matters by explaining that Stanhope 
had not known at the time of the assurances given by the British 
ambassador, Viscount Townshend, to the Dutch that they would 
always be allowed equal rights in the Spanish dominions with the 
English. He said that an unnecessary fuss had been made about 
the disclosure of Moles's letters by the French, for the queen had 
always shown that the Dutch could have trust in her, and the 
question of Dutch rights was covered by article 15 of the Anglo- 
Dutch Barrier treaty.*? 

Although in the Minorca negotiation Charles required England 
not to interfere with papal territory, England was helping him 
and the emperor to do this very thing. The emperor was claiming 
to treat Commachio and other places as imperial fiefs and was 
diverting ecclesiastical revenues to himself. In order to pay his 
troops in Italy he had succeeded in 1707 in collecting 2 million 
florins from Italian principalities; consequently the pope had good 
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hopes of forming an anti-imperial league among them. With 
Charles the pope had other differences, but the principal question 
at issue was that of his recognition as king of Spain. England’s 
quarrel with the pope was a separate one about his encouragement 
of the Pretender. Admiral Leake had orders to assist the emperor 
and had prepared a stiff ultimatum to the pope, threatening to 
bombard Civitavecchia and demanding a large indemnity. Leake 
was diverted to Port Mahon, but Admiral Whitaker was empowered 
to return in the autumn to press the pope again. The need did 
not arise, as after the capture of Minorca, the pope became 
more amenable; by January he had promised to recognize Charles 
as king of Spain, and though it required some months and a new 
ultimatum from the emperor to procure a public announcement, 
a settlement was finally reached on the basis of a compromise 
proposed by Moles.*® 

Stanhope had hoped to relieve Denia and Alicante, but although 
a squadron wintered in the Mediterranean as promised, it was 
kept occupied in going to and from Italy. Whitaker expected to 
bring back from Italy reinforcements for Spain, but owing to the 
trouble with the pope none were ready. He had to make a second 
visit and eventually fetched 3,000 in January 1709. Byng’s squadron 
had just arrived and had passed Alicante, but had been unable 
to approach near enough to give any help. Denia had been 
obliged to capitulate in November and on 1 December D’Asfeld 
began the siege of Alicante. The defences of the town had been 
entrusted to Charles and were in poor condition; John Richards, 
now a major-general, only had 700 men consisting of Hotham’s 
regiment and Sybourg’s regiment of Huguenots to face a besieging 
force of perhaps as many as 14,000 men, largely French, and a 
powerful siege train; he agreed to surrender the town, obtaining 
good terms for the Spanish garrison, and retired to the citadel, a 
very strong place upon the top of a rock, which he had taken 
great pains to strengthen. In spite of his powerful force D’Asfeld 
found the citadel almost impregnable and decided that the only 
way to take it was by the construction of a very large mine, which 
took three months to excavate. Richards still contrived to send 
appeals for help to Stanhope, but they produced no result until 
January, when Byng sent 5 ships, which anchored in the bay; but 
they found it was impracticable to land and sailed away. On 
20 February D'Asfeld informed Richards that the mine was 
ready to explode and summoned him to surrender; he invited him 
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to send two officers to confirm that this was so; they were shown 
the mine and corroborated that it was ready. D'Asfeld summoned 
Richards twice more and was rejected; on 3 March in the early 
morning there were signs that the area was being evacuated and 
that the mine was about to be sprung. Richards with his senior 
officers stationed themselves on the parade which was the point 
of danger. At 6 o'clock there was a tremendous explosion, which 
opened up several fissures in the rock, and swallowed up Richards, 
8 of his officers, and 42 men. The castle itself, however, was 
almost uninjured and the surviving senior officer, Lt-Colonel 
d'Albon, put his men on reduced rations and continued to resist. 
Richards had sent an appeal for help to Port Mahon as late as 
25 February, but both Byng and Stanhope had decided that 
nothing further could be done until German reinforcements 
arrived under Whitaker from Italy. ‘These arrived on 28 March 
and Byng finally set sail with 23 ships and a considerable landing 
force, and on 16 April attempted to bombard D’Asfeld. But bad 
weather set in and Byng decided it was impracticable to land. 
He agreed to a capitulation with the evacuation of the garrison, 
now reduced to 500 men. Richards’s conduct and the 6 weeks’ 
defence which followed it, had been notable feats of arms, which 
diverted from Catalonia a large part of the enemy forces for a full 
5 months. Byng and Stanhope were criticized for not doing more 
to relieve the place, but the Dunkirk, one of the 5 ships sent in, 
was badly damaged in the attempt to bombard the shore and it is 
doubtful whether in the prevailing weather Byng could have 
attempted more without serious danger to his ship, but considering 
that Mahon was only a few hours' sail from Alicante, it is surpris- 
ing that something more was not tried earlier. D'Asfeld's mine 
was said to have contained 1,200 barrels of gunpowder of 98 Ib. 
each, which created a record for the time. So fell the last post 
held in Valencia.*? 

Starhemberg almost succeeded in retaking Tortosa in December 
1708. A party of 300 men gained an entry into the town and killed 
the governor and 200 men, but other attacks were repelled and the 
allies had to give up. This was a blow to Starhemberg's prestige 
and the eulogies which had greeted his coming were soon replaced 
by complaints. He was eager to vindicate his reputation and began 
to concentrate his army on the river Segre with a view to occupy- 
ing cornland in Aragon and penetrating Roussillon. There was 
much talk of peace negotiations and of the French withdrawing 
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their troops from Spain. But there was a great shortage of grain 
and of recruits, and Starhemberg could do nothing until a convoy 
came in. It was not until June, after Stanhope returned from the 
attempt to relieve Alicante, that he was ready to act. 

In spite of the danger to Catalonia Charles was keen to promote 
an expedition to Sicily and to establish his claim there before one 
of the numerous peace plans rumoured allotted the island to 
another. Stanhope would do no more than refer the project home 
and there were arguments about the form the attack should take. 
Charles wanted an attack on the capital at Palermo, but the allies 
contended that it would be better to take Messina first. It would 
offer a tougher resistance, but once taken could be supplied by 
small craft from across the straits, whereas Palermo would require 
to be supplied by the navy, which would be difficult and expensive 
to maintain the whole year round. Moles believed that Stanhope 
was almost persuaded, provided that the Messina alternative was 
agreed, and that reinforcements could be sent from Naples, but 
these were never available, and in July 1709 Stanhope received 
orders to take part in an expedition based on Gibraltar.*® 

In 1708 the Mediterranean squadron and the reinforcements had 
been unavailable to save Denia and Alicante. In 1709 they were 
diverted from Catalonia to south-west Spain. After the loss of 
Alicante the original plan to land at Almería and invade Granada 
was scrapped, and an expedition against Cadiz was substituted, 
which would be based on Gibraltar and made with troops from 
Catalonia and others from England. Charles was suspicious of an 
operation which might lead to a Spanish port being occupied by 
the allies, and was reluctant to agree. Eventually he sent a mission 
to Portugal, ostensibly to concert operations, but with secret 
orders to prevent any occupation of Cadiz, unless the city could 
be induced to admit a royal garrison to the exclusion of allied 
troops. A rumour that an army under Berwick and made up of 
troops withdrawn recently from Spain was about to advance from 
Roussillon increased his opposition. In Savoy the duke was doing 
very little, so there was a danger of French troops being transferred 
to Spain from Dauphiné. Some Palatines after a defeat in the 
Ampurdán had been obliged to retire to Gerona and a thousand 
Neapolitans had to be sent there as a reinforcement. The threat 
to Gerona did not materialize, but an enemy detachment had 
removed much of the corn which was piling up in the neighbour- 
hood. The enemy incursion was later than in previous years and 
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Charles had been counting on these supplies, but missed his 
opportunity by stopping the export of corn from the province, 
in order to expropriate it and prevent it being taken by middlemen 
to be sold to Barcelona at exorbitant prices. Ships were sent to 
intercept the enemy traffic and rescued some supplies, but much 
was lost.*? 

The loss of corn was made up a little by a small success and 
extension of allied occupation in Aragon, but the news from 
Portugal was of a considerable defeat at Val Gudiña. In spite of all 
the remonstrances Stanhope sailed for Gibraltar on 21 August, 
taking with him the English regiment which, to the indignation 
of the Court, he had transferred to Minorca some months earlier, 
and 500 Spanish cavalry, who were little use as such because their 
horses had become unfit for service. Byng left a few ships behind, 
but most of these had to go to Italy or Barbary, so only very limited 
help was available for Roussillon. ‘The Dutch ships were short of 
supplies and threatening to leave, but fortunately 14 fresh ships 
under Admiral Sommelsdyck with 500 Palatine recruits arrived 
in September. Also the ships sent to Africa brought back corn 
they had bought or taken from prizes left in African ports.5? 

Stanhope himself had advocated an offensive in Roussillon 
before he was ordered to Gibraltar, and after he left, Starhemberg 
took advantage of enemy inactivity to cross the Segre and capture 
Balaguer. This provoked King Philip to come to the front to 
investigate; Orléans had been engaged in a secret correspondence 
with Stanhope, and the arrest of his agent Flotte was one of the 
things Philip wished to look into. His presence constituted a new 
threat, and after the enemy had made a profitable sortie from 
Tortosa to collect taxes from the countryside and a plot had been 
discovered to surrender Tarragona, Starhemberg begged Stanhope 
to return. He did so, but not before the end of October, which was 
too late for the campaigning season. He had achieved nothing 
except an inspection of the defences of Gibraltar, which enabled 
him to give urgent orders for the many essential repairs. The 
sailing of Admiral Baker with a reinforcement of 6,000 men had 
suffered many delays. Fears had been expressed that he would 
reach Gibraltar first, but Stanhope had left Barcelona promptly 
and arrived before Baker could leave Spithead. Bad weather 
stopped him several times, but his worst trouble was the pro- 
crastination of the victualling departments which held him up 
from week to week. Colonel Wade, whom Stanhope had sent 
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home for consultation, sent back gloomy reports of departmental 
incompetence. Such things were not after all peculiar to Spain 
or Portugal. Consequently the marquis de Bay had plenty of time 
to move his army into summer quarters near Cadiz and at Gibraltar 
Stanhope found letters from Galway to say that the siege of Cadiz 
was now impracticable.5! Though allied fortunes continued to 
prosper elsewhere, the year 1709 was unpropitious in the Penin- 
sula. Marlborough's enthusiasm had waned and he began to lose 
confidence in Stanhope and to criticize his rashness. At The 
Hague and in London Charles’s envoy Zinzerling made trouble 
and intrigued with the Dutch. Even early in the year Wade found 
that ministers were more concerned with party politics than 
with Catalonia and were counting too much on the chances of 
peace and of the French withdrawing their troops from Spain. 
There were indeed many peace feelers, but it is hard to tell how 
far they were seriously intended, and how far only to divert, 
distract, or disunite the allies. Stanhope had honestly informed 
the king and Starhemberg of the approach made to him in August 
1708 by an emissary of Orléans.*? 

The proposal was that the throne of Spain should be given to the 
duc, whose candidature might be acceptable to all parties; for 
unlike Philip he had no claim to succeed to the French throne. 
Stanhope said that the queen could not possibly let down Charles, 
but the duc might perhaps be won over by the offer of another 
throne, say Navarre or Roussillon. On this understanding Stanhope 
was authorized to treat with an agent of the duc named Flotte, 
and as late as August 1709 Godolphin told him to continue the 
correspondence, if the chance arose, and that Orléans could not 
be given Spain, but might be offered compensation elsewhere, if 
he were disposed to lead an insurrection. Flotte was arrested, but 
there is reason to suppose that Louis XIV knew of the whole matter 
and at least for a short time toyed with it. Orléans had certainly 
shown signs of wooing the people of Aragon by compromising 
on the question of their privileges which had been abolished by 
Philip after the battle of Almanza.5? 

The approaches made by Orléans reflected the great change 
which had taken place in Louis's attitude. He found himself at the 
end of 1708 so hard pressed by defeats abroad and by economic 
difficulties at home that he became inclined to press for a com- 
promise peace and to abandon Spain, if necessary. Family feeling 
still favoured his grandson and he was determined to obtain for 
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him adequate compensation such as the kingdom of Sicily, if 
possible, but his ministers impressed upon him the magnitude of 
his difficulties and he was persuaded to begin secret negotiations 
with the Dutch, which involved big concessions in their Barrier, 
commercial advantages to both sea powers, and leaving Spain 
to her own devices. The latter decision was communicated to 
Madrid in April 1709 and, being a propaganda move to bring the 
allies to terms as much as a genuine intention, was emphasized 
rather than glossed over.5* It produced much patriotic anti-French 
feeling in Spain and Philip himself showed some resentment of 
his grandfather's attitude and began to throw out his own peace 
feelers, first in Holland and then in Genoa. He also refused 
indignantly even to consider abandoning his Spanish throne. 
When the allies insisted that Louis XIV himself should eject his 
grandson from Spain, Louis broke off negotiations; they were 
renewed in due course, but the unreasonable nature of this demand, 
the feelings of his own family, and the strong reaction in Spain 
all moved Louis towards a reaffirmation of his support for Philip. 
Meanwhile his ambassador, Amelot, was ordered to take no further 
part in the government of the country; he gave up his seat in the 
council of state and in September 1709 was recalled at his own 
request. His subordinate Blécourt remained as minister and played 
a much humbler role, refraining from any intervention in Spanish 
affairs and confining himself to delivering the orders he received 
from Versailles, however unpalatable they might be to Philip. 
The princesse des Ursins also remained, but now behaved more 
as a champion of Spain than of France. Official relations between 
France and Spain became very cool, but they were still supple- 
mented by private correspondence between the princesse des 
Ursins and Madame de Maintenon.® 

The recall of the French troops from Spain was part of the new 
policy. At Philip's request Louis agreed to postpone the withdrawal 
until the end of August 1709, but he instructed marshal de Bezons 
to act solely on the defensive and he refused to send Berwick or 
any other leading general to help with the reorganization of the 
Spanish forces required. They were left very short of infantry 
on the Segre front, but began at once to raise new levies and to 
make a very considerable effort. French troops remained in 
Navarre and on the Roussillon front, where they continued to be 
quite active. Though Louis opted quite firmly to disengage 
himself from Spain, he did not burn his boats, and even when 
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relations between France and Spain seemed bitter, there was a 
certain element of play-acting in the whole matter.59 

Starhemberg was hampered by difficulties of supply, the absence 
of Stanhope with a considerable force, and the preoccupation of 
the two sea powers, particularly the Dutch, with peace negotia- 
tions, but he still had 15,000 men and a weaker enemy on the 
central front. He took advantage of this situation to win some 
small successes in Aragon when he took the town of Balaguer, but 
won nothing on the Valencian border and suffered some reverses 
at Gerona and Figueras.*?" 

Stanhope arrived back in October, too late for the 1709 cam- 
paign, but he brought troops, supplies, and money, so that Charles 
was glad to welcome him and to forget for a while his displeasure 
about Minorca. He left very soon for Port Mahon, but before 
doing so drew up some manifestos to be issued to the Catalans in 
the event of the king leaving Spain. The king was anxious to keep 
Naples and had threatened to go there. Stanhope did not think 
this likely, but thought it prudent to take steps to assure the 
Catalans that England would stand by them in such a contingency, 
and to show the documents to Perlas by way of warning. Moles 
reported that he was blowing hot and cold, at one time threatening 
to cut off subsidies and supplies, at others offering help. In 
practice, although he believed he might be leaving Spain for good, 
his helpful mood prevailed. He settled the reinforcements in 
winter quarters at Tarragona and ordered the fleet to fetch corn 
from Africa and Italy. He left Mahon for Genoa on 4 December 
and wrote from there that he had arranged for purchases of 
100,000 quarters of corn and 20,000 of barley.*? 

Bad harvests had caused a shortage of corn throughout Europe 
and a positive famine in France, and to stint the French, Britain 
had tried to treat corn as contraband of war. Barcelona was 
relatively well placed, as supplies could be got from Africa, Italy, 
or the islands, all of which were within easier reach after Port 
Mahon was occupied by the allies. One of Starhemberg's reasons 
for preferring the Segre front was that he hoped to find some 
corn in the interior. Though England was short of corn too, some 
supplies came from there, for in April 1709 31 ships had consign- 
ments for the Peninsula totalling 4,311 quarters of wheat, 719 
of oats, and 10,908 of barley. But General Carpenter estimated 
that the English cavalry alone needed 30,000 quarters for the 
campaign. Difficulties in buying corn were met everywhere. In 
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1709 the British minister, Chetwynd, asked Consul Fleetwood to 
buy corn in Naples, but although the harvest had been abundant, 
the viceroy would not give export permits. Charles ordered 
facilities to be given, but next year no corn had come and the 
viceroy of Sardinia was making similar difficulties.6° Chetwynd 
ordered corn from Austrian ports; one lot reached Barcelona from 
the Adriatic on a Swedish ship, but the rest was sent up the Po, 
where it was held up by various authorities. Chetwynd had to let 
the duke of Savoy take what eventually came through, but managed 
to buy a little in Genoa. Mention has already been made of the 
corn lost in the Ampurdan, because it had been kept for the 
‘donative’, which the king hoped to levy, and was not removed 
in time.® 

Since the departure of Tyrawly and Erle in the summer of 
1707 George Carpenter, gazetted a major-general in 1708, was the 
senior English officer when Stanhope was absent. He was an old 
soldier, who had begun his service as a captain of horse in 1685 
and had been made colonel of the 3rd Hussars in 1703. At 
Almanza he had been one of the generals who had escorted Galway 
from the battlefield and had kept together the surviving troops. 
Personally he was a man of some substance, being the brother-in- 
law of Viscount Charlemont, the Irish peer who through 
inexperience almost lost the battle to take Monjuich. Charlemont’s 
sister, Carpenter’s wife, was the rich widow of a city merchant 
named Margetson. Carpenter had already set himself up by 
buying forfeited estates in Ireland and was to become in due 
course a Whig M.P., a diplomatic minister, and finally in 1719 
an Irish peer. In Spain he was a hard-working and competent 
officer. 

In 1709 Carpenter said that if they lost their horses they would 
find no replacements, and the situation became so bad that he 
was near to recommending that Stanhope should take all the 
horse with him to Gibraltar. But he did not give up, and in the 
spring of 1710 reported that both horse and men were got into 
good shape. Probably the slight dominance obtained on the Segre 
front had helped, though supply by means of constant forays 
ruined the country. Carpenter also worked hard to set up maga- 
zines in suitable places, but only had half the 6,000 mules he 
needed for transport, while those provided by the contractors 
were scarcely strong enough to bring up the daily bread ration. 
In Carpenter's opinion either the Ampurdán or Valencia would 
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have been preferable to the Segre, being more fruitful and within 
reach of the sea. Supplies brought by sea were invaluable and in 
October prizes yielded 50,000 doubloons-worth of corn.® 

Agreement was at last reached in 1709 for the Portuguese 
troops in Catalonia to be paid directly by a British paymaster 
without any corresponding deduction being made from the 
Portuguese subsidy. So the British became responsible for the 
payment of nearly all the allied troops. ‘The money for the imperial 
and Palatine troops went first to the emperor and the elector, but 
Starhemberg was a good manager and after the first troubles the 
Palatines were paid by means of money advanced by local mer- 
chants. Until 1711 by one shift or another the British paymaster 
was kept in funds.$? 

The effect of regular payments and regular fodder on the 
Portuguese was excellent. ‘Their much-maligned cavalry at last 
made good and Stanhope was able to congratulate Assumar on 
their good showing and on the prowess of his young son, the 
count of Almeida, at Balaguer. Portuguese made prisoners by the 
French at Almanza were now being sent back and their record 
was no bar to their being recruited. Carpenter advanced money 
to put the Portuguese on the same footing as his own troops, and 
had no doubt that this would enable him to expect the same 
regularity and discipline from them, and that under the command 
of the count of Atalaya they would make as good a body of troops as 
any other of their number.** Galway agreed and told Sunderland: 


Though no man has more reason than I to have an ill opinion 
of the Portuguese, yet I believe that 1f their troops were paid 
and they had officers at the head of them, they would soon be 
brought into discipline and do good service, as Your Lordship 
sees by their behaviour in Catalonia since they have had some 
care taken of them. I can but repeat my recommendation that 
H.M. would support the whole body of horse, which the count 
of Atalaya, a very gallant man, assures me he can keep up. 
Indeed I must say it would be a very wrong step to reduce them; 
it would make the Spaniards believe we cannot maintain all the 
troops we want against them; besides the king of Portugal will 
not consent to reduce any of his regiments, so I should think 
it for H.M. Service to enable Mr Stanhope to keep up the body 


of horse.95 


Stanhope thought that Atalaya would do well to reduce some 
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regiments in order to keep up the others, but was very willing to 
recruit some of the 2,600 returning prisoners for English regiments 
and said the officers were willing to take them. Carpenter thought 
it a cheap way of getting recruits and nine could be taken into 
every company. Assumar at first objected on the ground that he 
could not be sure that they would be treated right ànd repatriated 
after the war. However, some were enlisted and Assumar was 
confident that they would make good cavalrymen in spite of their 
record at Almanza and elsewhere. Actually the Portuguese foot 
had done well enough at Almanza and commanding officers cared 
very little about the nationality of their recruits or even what side 
they had been fighting on. ‘They believed that training and pay were 
all that mattered, and not religion, or nationality, or antecedents. 

Before leaving, Stanhope told Carpenter that the king had 
overspent his subsidy by £15,000, so he must be stiff about 
money. So when the purveyor-general complained that he had 
no money for bread, Carpenter had to be restrained by the 
ministers of Portugal and Savoy from giving the Spanish ministers 
a piece of his mind. Arrangements were now made to pay all the 
troops except the luckless Spaniards, who consequently became 
quite unserviceable; Carpenter alleged that money given to them 
was money thrown away, for it all stuck in the hands of their 
colonels and generals, who were numerous enough for an army 
of 30,000 instead of 6,000.67 

The king's money troubles were not altogether his fault; he had 
tried to economize by cutting down pensions payable in Milan 
and by other means, and all parties suffered from the difficulties 
of remitting money. The Portuguese tightened up their prohibition 
of the export of bullion and it was expensive and difficult to 
transfer specie from Italy or Switzerland. In Turin Chetwynd 
tried to find money, but was often hampered by prohibitory orders 
from home, which made urgent appeals to Godolphin necessary. 
Bills were no good unless somebody could be found to cash them. 
From early in 1709 he strove to arrange regular remittances to 
meet Stanhope’s needs, which in January he estimated at £30,000 
a month.$? But he met with fresh difficulties at every step. It 
was strange that the Portuguese allies made such difficulties with 
remittances, but odder still that the Milan authorities, nominally 
subject to Charles, stopped the export of money and even the 
transit of specie from a third country, Switzerland. These diffi- 
culties were overcome, only to be followed by a message from 
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Stanyan, the minister in Switzerland, that there was a shortage 
of specie there too. Stanhope, when in England, was assured that 
money would be remitted and that bills proffered in Italy would 
be met, but Chetwynd was constantly receiving instructions to 
pay out no more. In Barcelona Paymaster Mead had everybody 
on his back and was always short. Starhemberg fortunately was 
competent, but all parties put their own requirements first, and 
apart from the universal foibles of bureaucrats and the delays 
caused by bad weather or enemy action, the actual sums received 
were always diminished by deductions made ez route, by losses on 
exchange, and by the interest on loans raised pending their 
arrival. The king also was plagued by refugees from the rest of 
Spain, whom he could not afford altogether to alienate. In the 
winter of 1708-09 these cost him 50,000 pesos.5? 
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15 
King Charles and his court 


AFTER the battle of Almanza King Charles reigned in Barcelona 
for a little over 4 years and his queen, Isabel Cristina, carried on 
as regent for a further year. He was now more than a shadowy 
figurehead and there is more scope for describing his character 
and significance. Even when enlarged by the Balearic Islands and 
Sardinia his kingdom was a small one; he was also king of Naples, 
and nominally of Milan and of the Spanish Netherlands; these 
domains brought him plenty of correspondence and added lustre 
to his small, ceremonious Court modelled on that of Madrid, but 
yielded little profit. 

By sea Charles was dependent on the sea powers. By land 
Germans and Italians formed an increasing part of his army, as 
the Dutch, Portuguese, and ultimately the English proportionately 
diminished, and he was in the hands of Starhemberg, but the 
allies were the paymasters, so Stanhope had a corresponding 
influence. At Court the Germans had been largely replaced by 
Spaniards or Italians; Lichtenstein remained, but he was out of 
favour and Zinzerling was soon replaced by a faithful and un- 
obtrusive German secretary named Kellers. The king’s old crony 
Count Althann was in constant attendance, but his other close 
friend Count Stella was a Neapolitan, and the two secretaries of 
state, Perlas and Romeo, were Spaniards. He should have been 
more comfortable with a German general and more popular with 
Spanish ministers, but the improvement was slight. He deferred to 
Starhemberg, but was uneasy with him, and Perlas and Romeo 
came in for almost as much popular abuse as their German 
predecessors. His relations with his brother the emperor were 
upset by quarrels about affairs in Italy and the indefatigable 
Wratislaw had much ado to keep the peace between them. The 
king’s path was rough and for the most part lonely. 

The allies regretted their failures and now declared that the 
recovery of the whole Spanish monarchy was a primary aim. Money 
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and supplies were generously voted in England by Parliament, 
but no major campaign took shape until 1710, and then only in 
Spain, not in Portugal also. Meanwhile Charles’s mainland 
territory steadily shrunk, but there were successes at sea, and the 
enemy never renewed the siege of Barcelona, as they threatened 
to do. The city remained the seat of the Court, and in spite of 
their encircling enemies the Catalans were proud to have their 
own king. 

Charles was still only 26 years of age when he left Spain, but 
he had suffered much and had matured from the days when as a 
silent but dignified and pleasant-mannered boy he had made 
such a good impression on the Court of Queen Anne. In Portugal 
he had had little opportunity to show his mettle and had often 
felt he was living in a sort of house-arrest. His misfortunes and 
penury had then evoked general sympathy and he had told 
Peterborough that he would rather hazard his life leading a regi- 
ment of Queen Anne than follow the idle life to which he had been 
condemned.! Peterborough and all the allied ministers were sorry 
for him and brushing aside the fears of his German ministers and 
their own doubts undertook the responsibility for embarking him 
in the hope that his presence would be an asset. Peterborough, 
whatever his faults, was a generous host and entertained him 
royally on the flagship, but no fund of goodwill between them 
was set up. 

Charles had been strenuously educated; Lichtenstein had 
inculcated much book-learning but no knowledge of life; his 
brother Joseph, William III, and Louis XIV broke into life 
through their passion for hunting and violent exercise; even Anne 
hunted in her pony-chaise; as emperor, Charles hunted inde- 
fatigably, but in the 'continental' sense; he devoted himself to 
shooting enormous quantities of animals and birds rather than to 
desperate gallops to hounds like the emperor Joseph; in Spain he 
seems to have indulged in a little mild shooting, but to have 
spent a great deal of time in prayer.? Otherwise the vacuum 
around him was principally filled by the incense of royalty; his 
thoughts centred on his royal dignity. He had a stern sense of duty, 
which never let him deviate from his high principles, but it was 
equally the duty of his subjects to obey. They failed so often and 
for this imperfect service he owed them no gratitude. Gratitude 
was a tender growth, which revealed itself seldom, for all that the 
king received was his due, and taken for granted, while anything 
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less was an injury. Nevertheless, it looked for a time as if Charles 
might develop a more positive and engaging side to his character. 
He did not lack courage or determination, and as soon as he was 
king indeed on Spanish soil, he took a line of his own. He restrained 
any personal inclination to go to his Italian dominions, as Peter- 
borough counselled, in order not to leave his Catalan subjects in 
the lurch. He resisted the advice of all the generals to go to 
Savoy, saying that he was ready to do so when Barcelona was 
taken, but meanwhile he must besiege the city as long as the 
smallest chance to do so remained, even though the generals 
thought there was no chance of success. In this he was not altogether 
alone, for he was backed by Prince Lichtenstein, George of Hesse- 
Darmstadt, and to some degree by the English admirals. 

The king's obstinacy was rewarded and Barcelona was taken. 
His new subjects hated his German followers, but became 
devoted to him personally. Though he was only generous to a few 
intimates, he played the part of a benevolent patriarchal monarch 
well, and though he rarely smiled at any particular person, he 
wore a vaguely gracious air. He liked to give public audiences and 
to show himself at church and other ceremonies; Portugal and 
Spain were ardently catholic countries, so his devotions won him 
golden opinions. During the siege of Barcelona by the French 
he modelled his conduct on that of his late soldier cousin Prince 
George. His impassive demeanour, which daunted people in 
everyday life, became under fire a sign of unflinching courage. In 
action he showed great physical stamina, but in speech he had the 
Habsburg habit of avoiding committing himself by gabbling or 
muttering unintelligibly; the emperor Leopold had it and it was 
a common defensive practice of monarchs, of Pedro II of Portugal 
for instance; few dared to take them up; there is only record of 
Charles having been once successfully prodded by a baffled 
interlocutor; an Italian named Giovanelli had the pluck to say to 
him: ‘Although I understand Italian, French, Spanish, Latin, and 
some German, I cannot understand a word of the language 
Your Majesty uses to me'. He seldom betrayed his real feelings or 
thoughts, but royal inscrutability was also a Spanish tradition; 
Philip IV prided himself on the statuesque demeanour which he 
could maintain for hours, his lips moving when speech was 
required, but making no other movement or gesture.? 

Spurred by action or danger the king could take decisions and 
he was capable of asserting himself in council, but after the 
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frustrations of 1706 and 1707 he withdrew into himself. Stanhope 
and Assumar said that in his first months in Spain he had taken 
part in councils and had displayed in them superiority, sagacity, 
and good sense; he had also shown eloquence in summing up and 
had often proposed good solutions. They deplored that in 1708 
he ceased to hold councils and seldom attended meetings of 
ministers. This picture of him is very different to that of the 
mumbled audiences, secretive government, and refusal ever to 
give a positive answer which characterized him later. Moles 
reported these failings and Wratislaw took him to task; after 1708 
councils were held more often, but the government continued 
to be run by the two secretaries without consulting anybody. 
Charles professed to welcome Wratislaw's honest criticisms, but 
defended himself warmly, saying that he told his ministers as 
much as was good for them to know, though not enough to satisfy 
their ambitions; for they were often indiscreet, and it was not 
wise to tell them too much. If he told three people, twenty would 
know it tomorrow, and often to test them he would let slip in 
strict confidence some tit-bit the public would relish, and find in 
a couple of days that the whole antechamber was ringing with it. 
As the Latin saying went, ‘For a secret to be kept, no word must 
go beyond two or three persons'.* 

Such promise as the young king showed of becoming an inspir- 
ing leader did not mature. He took two major decisions, but both 
of them were generally condemned. He could allege good reasons 
both for the march to Madrid by Aragon and for his return to 
Catalonia, but his motive for both was to escape from tutelage. 
This was pardonable as regards Peterborough, but much less so 
as regards Galway, a most long-suffering man, for whom he had 
himself asked as general. He had offended Minas by failing to pay 
him the honour due to him as commander-in-chief and resented 
him as a creature of Galway. After the retreat from Madrid he 
probably bore a grudge for an unfortunate mishap near Chinchón, 
where at a place called Iniesta through some mistake he had been 
left stranded without a bodyguard except Count Althann and a 
couple of pages, and had spent some hours almost unprotected 
in hostile country, before he joined the army again safely. By 
leaving Valencia for Barcelona he became estranged for a time 
even from Stanhope. He genuinely believed that his presence 
was required to forestall an enemy attack on Roussillon, but he 
also was attracted by the idea of a conquest in that direction with 
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the help of his favourite general, Noyelles. He took a number of 
troops with him. They would not have been enough perhaps to 
save Galway at Almanza, but some of them were of good quality 
and they might have made a difference. In any case, his departure 
was a blow to morale, and if he had remained, Galway would 
have been less tempted to take risks. Afterwards ‘his unaccountable 
journey to Catalonia’ was condemned. He was unable to invade 
Roussillon and thereafter his martial ambitions faded. He had 
found that the generals never took his advice and he met with no 
opportunity to branch out on his own. As a matter of duty he 
was to take part again 1n active service but without enthusiasm. 
Nevertheless, the Habsburg failing of always thirsting for new 
conquests, before they had consolidated the old, remained with 
him. He wanted Roussillon for a Barrier, when all his resources 
were needed to retain a hold on Valencia, and he hungered to 
invade Sicily when he was not even sure of Catalonia.’ 

After Almanza events outside Spain took charge and Charles 
had few opportunities to take decisions of importance, good or 
bad, for some time. The sea powers passed to the emperor the 
responsibility for finding troops for Spain, but continued to accept 
after long arguments the burden of their pay and upkeep, while 
by sea Charles remained dependent on the allied fleet, so he was 
little more independent than before. His relations with his brother 
were little easier than those with the English and Dutch. Yet the 
fire in him, though hidden, burned on, and he remained deter- 
mined to go his own way. He discarded Lichtenstein's advice and 
worked only through his two secretaries of state, both Spaniards. 
Only to Wratislaw he revealed some of his true feelings. hese 
were often very firm. He told Wratislaw that he appreciated what 
his brother had done for him, but that he was not going to be 
subservient to him, or to leave his loyal Catalans for Italy; nor 
would he desert his allies, so the Vienna Court must make up 
their own minds whether to fall in with him or to abandon him. 
He had no wish to quarrel with Joseph, but black was black, and 
white was white, and he was determined to speak out. All his loyal 
subjects were going to be equal to him and he was not going to 
distinguish between nations, between Germans and Italians, or 
between Italians and Turks for that matter, for he would be ready 
to use a Turk by the side of his other subjects, if the Turk were an 
honourable and reliable man. He was entitled to do the same as 
the emperor who employed many from other lands and was well 
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served by them. Somewhere behind the king's impassive mien 
there lurked the beginnings of an open mind. He told Wratislaw 
once that he had often thought it would be a good thing to bring 
the Jews back to Spain, for they could be very serviceable.® 

As mentioned above, the king's official work was done by his 
two secretaries, Ramón de Vilana Perlas, created marquis of Rialp, 
and Juan Antonio Romeo de Andaraz, also made a marquis. 
Perlas was a Catalan lawyer, a former resistance leader and 
correspondent of George of Hesse-Darmstadt. Romeo came from 
Navarre, but had served some years in the Castilian administra- 
tion; he joined Charles in 1706, when Oropesa, his patron, did so 
near Madrid. Two departments, for the north and the south, were 
created; Romeo took the south, which dealt with Italy, though he 
knew no Italian. Moles said both men were good secretaries, but 
no more. They knew their business, but had few scruples, and 
Romeo was inclined to be idle. The king kept a strict check on 
them, so their venality was perhaps kept within bounds. The 
ministers accredited to the Court found they had a better chance 
of exercising influence through the king’s cronies the Counts 
Stella and Althann. It was Stella whom Stanhope approached 
when he wished to broach the delicate question of the cession of 
Minorca. A Neapolitan of obscure origin, Stella played the part 
of court jester. He was good at farmyard imitations and was one 
of the few people who could make the king laugh. But he was a 
real wit and probably had more sense than was generally attributed 
to him. Moles complained that he interfered with military and 
civil affairs, of which he knew nothing, but gave him the credit 
for honesty. Althann was a duller character, but had been a friend 
of the king since he left Vienna, and had seen him through 
difficult times. Unlike Stella he was well born, being a relative 
of Lichtenstein. The king arranged a good match for him with 
Mariana de Pignatelli y Aymerich, daughter of the marquis of 
San Vicente, a prominent Catalan adherent of Charles. She was 
intelligent and even politically influential, as well as attractive, 
and the gossips liked to think that the king had an affair with her, 
but his diary showed that it was only Althann to whom he was 
devoted, though he liked a pretty face. He was very fond of 
Althann and his death in 1722 after 19 years of close companion- 
ship evoked a rare and quite lengthy emotional outburst in his 
diary, which was notably laconic. Among his small circle of close 
friends Charles relieved his need to unbend by playing practical 
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jokes and positively romping. At heart he was a simple man and 
in his later home life he behaved behind the scenes like a fond 
paterfamilias with a somewhat earthy rustic good humour. His 
cronies flattered him and encouraged his occasional extravagances 
where his royal vanity was concerned, but amiable as he was in 
intimacy, he had a hard core which preserved him from being 
influenced very far, and his procrastination in making decisions, 
though a grave fault, preserved him also from some mistakes. 
Nothing could deflect him from what he conceived to be his royal 
duty and the warmth he felt for his intimates was soon checked 
if he had to count the cost. Nevertheless, he was genuine in his 
friendships and favoured his Barcelona friends long after he was 
emperor. He always remembered Barcelona as the place where 
as a young king he had shone, and where, as Stanhope said, his 
incomparable steadiness had made him deservedly the darling 
of the people, and the veneration for his person had been the only 
shield of his hated German ministers against popular resentment.’ 

The gossips had little success in digging up any scandal about 
the king, though he was a normal young man and susceptible 
enough. He craved for a wife and in looking for one was not 
wholly ruled by dynastic considerations. Wratislaw gave him 
guidance on the subject and pointed out with unction that an 
Italian niece of Prince Eugene would not do, for although royal 
blood purified, nothing could excuse a plebeian grandmother.? 
There were a number of eligible princesses, but there were also 
a number of objections. For the Spaniards, Italians were preferable 
to Germans, but there were drawbacks to particular families and 
marriage to a Savoy princess, as Eugene would have liked, might 
lead to awkward succession claims in future. On the other hand, 
German princesses were often protestants. An early candidate 
recommended by the Elector Palatine was Caroline of Anspach. 
Father Orban was sent to her to explain the merits of the catholic 
faith, but Caroline was a clever girl, capable of argument, and did 
not care to be convinced. She married the future King George II 
instead, and the final choice fell upon Isabel Cristina of Wolfen- 
büttel, who was also a protestant, but had the merit of being a 
relative of the house of Hanover. She agreed to leave her family 
to go in April 1707 to Vienna to receive religious instruction from 
Father Tonnemann. She proved to bea serious but amenable student 
and after further classes with a team of priests she made a solemn 
profession of faith, and finally on 23 April 1708 was married by 
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proxy at Vienna. No member of her family attended the ceremony, 
but she was luckier than many princesses in that she was able to 
keep her German ladies in waiting. For her passage to Barcelona 
she had to wait until the navy could take her. This was not until 
July, when she set sail from Genoa with Admiral Leake. 

Charles looked forward warmly to her coming. He was worried 
about the state of the palace in Barcelona, which was scarcely 
fit for a merchant, let alone a royal bride. He began decorating in 
a big way and Moles was horrified to see the size of the bills for 
furniture and damasks. His purchase in Milan at a cost of 40,000 
dollars taken from revenues claimed by the emperor of a splendid 
ruby also caused a flutter. The imperial revenues had already 
contributed a pretty penny. The wedding expenses came to about 
326,000 gulden, of which 305,000 came from the hereditary 
dominions, 10,000 from Bavaria, and 11,000 from Milan. Mean- 
while the troops went short.? 

The Catalans grumbled at the expense of the Court, but were 
delighted to welcome a queen of their own. The Bourbon queen 
of Spain had not long before given Philip an heir, so it was felt 
that Charles should hurry. The civic dignitaries of Barcelona 
spent a thousand pounds in buying new gowns and went to meet 
their queen on horseback accompanied by numerous trumpeters 
and musicians in gala dress. The city was illuminated for three 
days and there were many festivities including a banquet and a 
performance of Italian opera. 

The king told Wratislaw that he was delighted with his perfect 
queen. She was indeed a rare thing for an arranged match. She 
was tall, blonde, and beautiful, and by her smiling and gracious 
presence brightened up notably the confined and stuffy Court. 
She was intelligent too, and when she came to be regent, 1t was 
noticed that affairs were conducted with more order or at least 
with less disorder than before. Charles was very happy and the 
more so because she made no attempt to interfere 1n politics. He 
had set ideas on this subject; on the one occasion when she 
ventured to make a recommendation in public, he told her 
severely that if she wished to be loved and considered, she must 
never try to influence him in this way. Her place was indeed to 
love the king and to produce an heir for him. Sometimes he held 
up the mail in the hope of being able to give news of the queen's 
pregnancy and showed a somewhat ungallant disappointment 
when signs to the contrary appeared.!° He was a loving and faith- 
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ful husband, and seldom, if ever, strayed from the marriage bed. 
His diaries, which record little except the exact hour and date 
when he saw people, did things, or stopped doing them, contain 
two brief allusions to girl friends, one in Barcelona and one in 
Vienna. He was genuinely upset at having to leave her behind in 
Barcelona when he left for Vienna, but it never occurred to him 
that she might demur at the prospect of undertaking the responsi- 
bility and even danger of being regent in a foreign country. She 
did not hesitate, and in spite of himself the king had come to place 
considerable trust in her, for he had already made her regent 
when he left Catalonia on campaign in 1710. He even asked her 
to help him sometimes in state affairs; for instance she talked to 
Starhemberg on his behalf, and dissuaded him from resigning. 
But Charles was never governed by his wife, as his rival Philip 
was, and though equally faithful to his marriage bed, was never 
uxorious or dependent. 

In both Spain and Portugal women only reigned behind the 
scenes and played little recorded part in public life. Peterborough 
found them a useful source of information and a few international 
ladies played the part of spies in Madrid and even in Lisbon with 
some success.!? In Lisbon a Spanish lady, the countess of Santa 
Cruz, employed at the Portuguese Court, acted as an intermediary 
with dissident Spain. Queens could also play a part. Isabel 
Cristina in a quiet way gave tone to the Catalan Court. The king 
came to trust her and seems to have taken calmly even an affection- 
ate letter in which she expressed a romantic desire to don uniform 
and to join him on campaign. Philip's queen never volunteered to 
do this, but she played a positive role in guiding her husband, and 
aided by the redoubtable princesse des Ursins did very much to 
win the support of the people of Castile and to ensure that the 
influence of France was used tactfully to avoid Spanish resentment. 

It might have been expected that the king's happy marriage 
would have released his inner tensions and given him more 
confidence. But he was too set in his ways and never recovered 
that eagerness to lead an army which his cousin Philip retained. 
He took part in the 1710 campaign, but only, as he told Wratislaw, 
because Queen Anne had asked him to do so, and Starhemberg 
and Stanhope had assured him that all was set for a victorious 
campaign. Once at the front he behaved creditably, but he was 
anxious not to be blamed for any further defeat.!? 

Moles lamented the king's failure to introduce any orderly 
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form of government. His own efforts to advise had been jeopardized 
by the king’s fear that he had been sent by Vienna to act as his 
new tutor. He gave it out through Althann and Stella that he 
was no longer a boy and had no need of pedagogues. Moles tried 
to allay his suspicions by only giving advice when it was called 
for and by exercising great discretion in his reports to the emperor. 
But the conferences of ministers were reduced from three times a 
week to three times a year; Moles and Assumar attended them, 
but the king failed to appear, and no proper minutes were kept. 
Assumar complained that on one occasion when he had asked for 
a record to be kept, he was credited with the opposite opinion to 
that which he had expressed. So although the king was intelligent, 
well-meaning, and capable, the government remained in utter 
confusion. Assumar and Stanhope could find no minister from 
whom they could get a ruling on anything. Moles found the 
Italian affairs with which he was so much concerned very trouble- 
some, as Romeo told him nothing, was very negligent, and did not 
know Italian. The king spent much of his time in prayer and was 
seldom available; when he gave audiences he allowed no time for 
adequate discussion. Moles tried to have a council of ministers 
set up for Italian affairs and even proposed that Stella should be 
a member, but he and other diplomatic ministers were seldom 
informed officially about anything and never in time. Moles and 
Assumar heard about the attack on Minorca from Stanhope, but 
had no word of it from the Court. As Imhof, the Wolfenbüttel 
minister, said, there were no ministers, but a king could not 
dispense with ministers, for the wisdom of a prince lay in using 
them well without allowing himself to be dominated by them.'* 
Moles saw the king fairly often and was able to slip in a word 
of advice until in 1710 the king formed the impression that Moles 
was indiscreet and came near to falling out with him. But he soon 
realized that Moles was indispensable and used his advice again. 
Stanhope also had some sort of personal relationship with the 
king though the cordiality between them was often strained, but 
It was resumed to some extent after the chill in their relationship 
caused by the king leaving the army for Catalonia early in 1707, 
and he never incurred the king's dislike as Peterborough did. On 
Stanhope's side there was even quite a warm feeling. In January 
1708 he wrote to Moles: 'My only aim is to serve this cause and it 
is true that I do so as an Englishman, but I am also sincerely 
moved in favour of a prince, whom I respect and esteem, and if 
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I may so express myself love'.!5 The king was not a warm man, 
but a certain liking for Stanhope survived even the strain of the 
Minorca negotiation and into 1710. For Stanhope the king was 
still a pleasant-looking boy. Particularly in such a male world 
handsome young men could arouse quite strong emotions and 
many army commanders, Stanhope among them, fought as 
vigorously about the acquisition of good-looking aides-de-camp 
as they did about rank and precedency. There is no need to 
speculate further, but such feelings played their part. Stanhope 
was also very fond of the ladies, but in Spain he was a very 
dedicated man with little time for any other distraction except 
perhaps drinking, which may have contributed to his rashness. 
But a certain physical rapprochement did perhaps help him as a 
general to remain in the king's good books. 

The king's interest obliged him to treat Stanhope with deference 
as the holder of the purse-strings of his most powerful ally. In 
addition he liked Stanhope, but he was callous enough when 
Stanhope was a prisoner-of-war and the way to please the Tory 
government was to show no great enthusiasm for his release. He 
denied this and the queen wrote him a sincere letter of sympathy. 
To Moles too he was rather heartless. When his mission as 
ambassador expired with the death of the emperor Joseph, Moles 
found himself unemployed. Charles readily dropped his support 
for Moles's election to be a cardinal, the summit of the old man's 
ambition, and offered him as a consolation prize the appointment 
of ambassador in Lisbon, which he declined to accept. But he 
relented when he found that Moles could still be useful, and 
allowed him to stay on in Barcelona as a member of the queen- 
regent's council of state. 

Only Wratislaw survived the task of advising the king for his 
own good without reaping ill consequences. But Wratislaw was 
the emperor's mouthpiece and died before he ceased to be indis- 
pensable. For him the king showed affection, calling him ‘old 
fatty’ and chaffing him about his Bohemian obstinacy. Also he took 
to heart the advice given to him and often acted on it. Even 
Starhemberg came near to being unacceptable when he ventured 
to criticize the king's manner of governing. In 1711 the king 
wanted him replaced; Starhemberg was anxious to quit and asked 
his confessor whether he could do so with a clear conscience. The 
king was taken to task by Wratislaw, Eugene, and the emperor 
himself, and was reduced to asking the queen to intercede with 
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Starhemberg to remain. Charles was very fond of the queen and 
when he had left for Vienna, became sentimental about Starhem- 
berg's paternal care of her. But this did not prevent him writing 
an unpleasant letter when Starhemberg was unable to prevent 
the loss of Gerona.!$ 

Charles's determination to assert his authority was exacerbated 
by the limitations and frustrations which hampered it. The king 
of all the Spains, of Flanders, and most of Italy drew little profit 
from his realms overseas, and after Almanza could do little to 
decide events in Spain itself. In Milan his position was especially 
difficult, because his abdication of the duchy was supposed to be 
secret even from Romeo, his secretary of state for Italian affairs. 
In Spain he had one opportunity more to make a decision of 
importance. After Saragossa he could have refused to advance 
towards Madrid and could have remained in Aragon to consolidate 
the successes already won. Against his better judgement he failed 
to do so. There is no record of what he said at the council of war 
held at Saragossa, but at Calatayud, according to the record and 
the hearsay of Berwick too, he expressed a clear opinion that 
Madrid in itself was of no importance or at least should not be a 
primary objective, but did not insist on 1t.!? 

In general the king's fortunes were dependent on developments 
outside his control. In Naples the king controlled a number of 
appointments, but these involved constant bickering with the 
emperor. His interests in Flanders brought much correspondence, 
but the lands in allied hands were controlled by the Dutch or the 
English. At his first arrival he had been voted a fair amount of 
money by the Catalan Cortes and his treasury had benefited by 
private donations and the confiscation of Philippist properties, 
but these sources soon dried up, and the king of Spain, as count 
of Barcelona, drew little revenue from the province. Local institu- 
tions carried on local affairs without much recourse to the royal 
authority. The Catalan-speaking Perlas was an improvement on 
Lichtenstein, but the king's relations with the Catalan authorities 
were not easy. He had promised to respect their privileges, but he 
did not relish and often disputed them. The government of 
Catalonia was in the hands of the Diputación, which was a standing 
committee of the Catalan Cortes. It was an oligarchic body, but 
included representatives of the towns and of the people, as well as 
of the nobility and clergy. In the city the governing bodies were 
the Generality and the Municipal Council, both traditional and 
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staunchly independent. They would not respond to the king's 
constant demands for money except in return for firm assurances 
of their liberties. The king stubbornly refused, when he could, 
but sometimes yielded to the equally stubborn determination of 
the Catalans. He was convinced that the royal authority must be 
absolute and of this all Germans were quite sure. He did not learn 
by experience and at the time of his departure was still quarrelling 
about his prerogatives.!? He approved the publication of a work by 
a Catalan jurist named Dr Francisco Grases y Gralla, dedicated to 
Perlas, which laid down that the royal authority alone could 
promulgate laws. But the three estates protested, and he was 
obliged to agree to the book being publicly condemned and to the 
burning of all the extant copies. This did not stop him thinking 
that a servant was a servant and a master a master; he elaborated 
the theme to Wratislaw, saying that the first duty of a servant 
was to warn his master and to remonstrate with him, and of the 
master to listen carefully, but to make his own decision without 
any obligation to follow advice.!? 

Such authoritarian views consorted badly with so little authority; 
for he had little more power over the armed forces than over 
civilian institutions. At sea he only had a few Neapolitan galleys 
and a few craft owned by the city. At the end of 1707 about half 
the army of 13,000 men served the king under Noyelles and the 
Italian Sormani, but although in 1708 many Portuguese left with 
Minas, the Germans and Italians arriving served under Starhem- 
berg. The king could seldom pay his own troops and many of the 
Spaniards were actually in English pay and under English com- 
mand. The Barcelona militia numbering 5,000 impressed Moles 
as a good class of people, well dressed and adequately armed; 
they performed their garrison duties well, but they were volun- 
teers under the rule of the city and the king had no power to give 
them orders. The Miquelets, though now better regulated, were 
still a law unto themselves.?? 

The king did not discard the ideas taught him by Lichtenstein 
when he discarded him. He believed that all a king had to do was 
to give the orders, but was at a loss if they were not obeyed. Indeed 
he did better at first than later; during the first siege of Barcelona 
he tried to exercise his influence by talking to all the generals 
individually; afterwards he seems to have made little attempt to 
persuade anybody; he still asked for advice from Wratislaw and 
accepted it from Moles, but from no one else. Yet his own ideas 
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were often sensible and on occasion even liberal; he tried to give 
posts in Italy to Italians rather than to Germans and insisted on 
appointing Grimani, a Venetian, to be viceroy of Naples, because 
he thought he was the best qualified, in spite of the emperor’s 
opposition. His two secretaries of state were much criticized, but 
were perhaps the best material available; when his private secretary 
Baron Kellers died, he took great pains to find a good successor 
and discussed the qualifications of various candidates with 
Wratislaw.?! 

The king's good sense and industry might have brought him 
success 1f these qualities had not been stifled by his preoccupation 
with his own dignity, which drove him to adopt a secretive form 
of personal rule devoid of principle. It was this which destroyed 
the confidence of allied ministers and generals and gave the 
Spanish war a bad name. Also he had no idea how to manage 
money. In a time of inflation and shortages he had many diffi- 
culties, and although personally he was rather close-fisted and 
quite simple in his tastes, he indulged in occasional royal extrava- 
gances and allowed too many hangers-on. A few, such as some 
Castilians, had to be tolerated if he aspired to be king of all Spain, 
but too little was done to keep a check on them. Spain was a 
backward and conservative country, but the experience of his 
Bourbon rival showed that reform could be attempted. In Madrid 
several reforms had been tried on the advice of the French 
ambassador Amelot, the financial expert Jean Orry, Count 
Bergeyck, and others. Orry produced a plan to augment the 
royal revenues by means of a careful inspection of all the royal 
grants to grandees with a view to resuming or curtailing them. 
Reformers often found their proposals scrapped and themselves 
evicted. Orry for instance was expelled in 1704, brought back 
in 1706, and expelled again. But their ideas eventually took root 
and were taken up by Spaniards. Even Cardinal Portocarrero, 
before he retired in 1703, had given them some support. The 
diminution of the grandees’ privileges was made easier by con- 
fiscation of some of their properties on the ground of defection 
to Charles, and when Philip resumed possession of Valencia and 
Aragon, the financier Melchor de Macanaz was able to do some- 
thing to start up the administration again on new lines. He too 
ran into opposition and was expelled, though as a Spaniard he had 
a longer run. The Flemish Count Bergeyck also contributed many 
suggestions, though he did not work permanently in Spain before 
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1711. So new ideas gradually infiltrated and the nobles' privileges 
were eroded, the administration improved, and some of the royal 
revenues recovered. In Catalonia patriotic feeling was equally 
strong and could also have effected some reforms if Charles had 
known how to identify himself with the interests of the people, as 
Philip and his queen managed to do. But they had the backing 
of Louis XIV, who was as authoritarian as Charles or the emperor, 
but much more far-seeing. Even the sagacious Wratislaw was a 
dyed-in-the-wool imperialist, who followed the rule of the Vienna 
Court. Charles knew well enough how to preside at public 
audiences as a benevolent king, but he had no flair for adminis- 
tration and did not know how to delegate. With a great effort he 
stomached Wratislaw's advice, but would probably have not done 
even this if he had not been the mouthpiece of the emperor.?? 
The Barcelona Court must not, however, be depicted in 
altogether dark colours. The people did not gain much from the 
public audiences except a few fair words and the pride in having a 
king of their own, but this meant a good deal, and if the Court's 
few splendours were extravagant, they gave much pleasure. The 
emperor and the bride's father paid for the cost of the proxy 
wedding and of the trousseau for the bride's journey, but the 
cost to the king of his damasks and furniture for his enlarged 
household and the increased upkeep worried Moles very much; 
the Queen's coming sent up the cost of the stables alone by 80,000 
florins and the Court's annual budget from 600,000 florins to 
more than a million. This was a large sum to set against the 
subsidy of £100,000 the king received from the allies. The 
emperor and the English grumbled and so did the Catalans, but 
on the whole they enjoyed the grandeur and perhaps even the 
sight of the ruby given to the queen, whose cost would have 
sufficed to feed a regiment.?? 'l'hese extravagances at least gave 
pleasure to the eye and on special occasions the people could see 
the new crimson hangings of the palace with golden fringes, the 
new furniture, and the beautiful queen herself. They were 
displayed at various celebrations and social occasions such as 
Althann's marriage. ‘To enliven the scene there were also operas 
and concerts, and the count of Assumar gave a splendid ball in the 
house of the Diputación to celebrate the marriage of Charles's 
sister to the king of Portugal. Charles inherited his father's love 
of music and the coming of the queen was marked by the first 
performance of an Italian opera in Barcelona. There were regular 
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performances afterwards and the Neapolitan composer baron 
d’Astorga produced the first performance of his opera Dafne. 
Giuseppe Porsile, another Neapolitan and the author of the opera 
Nerone, frequented the Court. The director of the royal choir 
was a well-known musician named Tomas Milans. Italian plays 
were also performed by troupes of Italian actors. There were 
some protests about the extravagance of these entertainments and 
in January 1711 the city asked the king to stop the performances 
of the comedians, but they created a certain glamour and air of 
culture which Barcelona had not hitherto known. The money 
and supplies poured in by the allies were never enough; horses 
died and soldiers starved;?* but the money reaching the wrong 
pockets and spent on the wrong things produced a certain appear- 
ance of prosperity. Nor would Charles have been popular if he 
had ignored the need for conspicuous expenditure. This was 
recognized by all and particularly in Spain. Even the British 
government had to present Starhemberg with a jewelled sword at 
a cost of £1,342 10s.; though when it came to paying, the ‘Treasury 
jibbed and Stanhope had to advance the cash; this was a fair 
sum when compared with the £30,000 a month which Stanhope 
estimated he would require to maintain the troops. 
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I4 
To Madrid again 


STANHOPE returned from England in May 1710. He had 
drummed up support for a great effort to be made and brought 
with him 125,000 doubloons and the good news that Parliament 
had stepped up the subsidy to £300,000, {90,000 more than in 
1709. [he total voted for the Peninsula was £1,126,000. There 
was no further talk of holding up supplies on account of Minorca 
and for the time being there was food in hand and money to pay 
most of the troops their arrears. He also brought with him a 
thousand recruits for Starhemberg in good shape; he could not 
afford to wait in Genoa for 3,000 more; Admiral Norris took 
them later, but he was delayed while he attended to an insurrection 
in Sardinia, and they were in bad shape by the time they reached 
Tarragona. However, 350 horses for Lord Rochford arrived 
safely. They had been bought with difficulty, by Rochford him- 
self with the help of Chetwynd and the duke of Savoy, and some 
of them had come from as far afield as Germany. Stanhope only 
stayed 4 days in Barcelona, and then went up to the Segre, where 
he found the situation better than he had expected.! 

General Carpenter had worked hard and gave a good report of 
both horse and foot, except for one regiment at Tarragona, which 
had been decimated by sickness. He had been obliged to take 
stern measures to stop desertions by cavalrymen, who had taken 
to selling their horses in order to make their way to Madrid and 
thence homewards by Flanders. He took the names of their 
parishes and swore he would have them hanged if it were ten 
years before they were discovered. ‘This made him unpopular 
with the ranks, but he had done much for efficiency, among other 
things setting up a principal magazine at Tarragona and another 
at Igualada to supply the Segre front.? ‘This was excellent, for the 
enemy were very short, but the allies could draw supplies by sea 
and were less badly off. So the worst trouble was the shortage of 
animals and carts. Michael Richards, in charge of the artillery, had 
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ordered carriages for the guns in November, but only half the 
mules needed could be found, and many of them were unfit for 
hard work.? 

From the Segre Stanhope wrote hopefully that the allies might 
sometimes have had more troops in Spain, but never so good an 
army. The councillors had been doubtful about the king joining 
the army and Moles told Wratislaw 1t was more of a gasconnade 
than a sensible step for the king to risk his life and health in a 
hot climate with so little prospect of seeing a major battle or more 
than a siege of Lérida or Tortosa. However, Stanhope persuaded 
the king without too much difficulty. Moles was personally 
disgruntled; he was too old and timid to go campaigning and 
Wratislaw had warned the king not to let him do so, but he was 
upset to be out of the swim and to see his colleague Assumar 
going; Assumar was elderly too but tough; he was destined to 
become a centenarian.* 

Despite his cheerful report Stanhope still had his doubts. 
Berwick's policy of frightfulness had not been unsuccessful in 
cowing the people and he was now pursuing a milder policy, which 
was having some success in collecting taxes and supplies; in any 
case, the populace had little spirit left for spontaneous resistance 
and when Starhemberg crossed into Aragon in June, he found 
little of the support for which he had hoped. The Castilians were 
now wholehearted for Philip and Stanhope felt that the only way 
to put new life into the resistance was to fight and win a major 
battle. He was confirmed in this view by his belief that the army 
was at its peak, while the enemy would be stronger later as soon 
as their new recruits joined them. Starhemberg favoured caution 
and the enemy generals too, except perhaps Philip, wished to 
remain on the defensive.5 

Both sides had more than one iron in the fire. Moles advocated 
an expedition to Sicily and tried to convince Marlborough that 
Sicily was as important to the sea powers as to Austria. Charles 
was anxious to lay hands on Sicily in view of rumours of Dutch 
plans to give it to the duc d'Anjou. He blamed Moles when a 
reply came from the emperor that he could not spare the troops, 
and in any case the allies would complain 1f he diverted troops 
intended for Spain.$ 

In May 1710 Louis was still believed to be debating whether 
he should make peace at the cost of his grandson and to be consult- 
ing the doctors at the Sorbonne on this point of conscience. Philip 
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was still throwing out peace feelers of his own. In Genoa Stanhope 
had received a message from the duke of Uzeda proposing negotia- 
tions; Stanhope avoided meeting him, but sent Craggs to find out 
his intentions. The duke told him that Louis had offered to conquer 
Milan for the duke of Savoy and that he himself was in league 
with the duke of Medinaceli and other anti-Bourbon grandees. 
The latter was on the point of being arrested and it is not clear 
whether Uzeda was really working with him and was ready to 
serve the allies, or whether he was working for Philip or whether 
he was a double agent. Craggs was inclined to believe him, and 
although the year before he was reported as being the instigator 
of a rising in Sardinia against Charles, he later took service under 
him. At this time he was Spanish ambassador to the Vatican, but 
he had represented Spain in Genoa and perhaps still did." He 
told Craggs he could not correspond with Charles by way of 
Darcelona, as nothing could be kept secret there, but he was ready 
to treat with the allies in return for concessions. Craggs sent a 
memorandum home on the subject, but nothing came of it or of 
the overtures which the duke of Alva and Count Bergeyck were 
making at The Hague on behalf of Philip, independently and 
without Louis's official knowledge. 

In the earlier part of the year the rift between France and Spain 
had grown wide. Louis had sent Iberville on a special mission to 
Madrid to press for Philip to cede the Spanish Netherlands to 
the elector of Bavaria and while the Dauphin and the duc de Berry 
stood up for Philip, Madame de Maintenon favoured peace at 
any price and Louis was near to agreeing to the allies’ insistent 
demands that he should make war on his own grandson. But the 
intransigence of the allies was too much to bear and finally the 
negotiations at Geertruidenberg were broken off at the end of 
July. Maria Louisa, who was acting as regent while Philip was at 
the front, reacted with joy and begged Louis to send the duc 
de Vendóme to command the Spanish armies. Her request 
was agreed and the duc arrived at Bayonne on 9 August, but 
he did not immediately take any action and the allied armies 
by that time had already reached Saragossa in their victorious 
advance.? 

The choice of the Segre front for the allied advance had been 
made by Starhemberg rather than Stanhope. Stanhope favoured 
the Valencia front and might have persuaded Starhemberg, but 
the king suspected any operation which might lead to a Spanish 
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port being occupied by allied troops, though he would have had 
no objection to the third alternative, a campaign in Roussillon, 
where he aspired to win territory as a Barrier against the French. 
However, there was for a time still talk of moving troops towards 
Valencia, when there were rumours of Philip going there and 
initiating an offensive from Tortosa.!? 

The navy suppressed the rising in Sardinia and pursued the 
enemy transports to Corsica, where the troops on board landed 
and took refuge in the mountains. Afterwards the reinforcements 
from Italy and a regiment of marines from Minorca were landed 
at Tarragona. The navy also put ashore an English regiment 
commanded by Stanhope’s brother Edward at Cette. This 
project was inspired by a French rebel named Sézanne who gained 
the ear of Stanhope. He painted after the manner of refugees a 
rosy picture of the Cevennois support that a landing force would 
get, and even Marlborough was impressed. Cette was occupied 
for a few days, but the Cevennois did not join up and the troops 
soon had to be re-embarked, having gained nothing except 
perhaps some diversion of French troops from Roussillon.!! 

The rivalry on both sides between generals was muted but still 
alive. Although French and Spanish generals invariably fell out 
and the French had withdrawn a number of troops, Philip still 
hankered for a French generalissimo. His request was not granted 
until Vendóme was sent to him in August and meanwhile he 
recalled Villadarias, who had been shelved since his failure at 
Gibraltar, but Villadarias lasted a very short time, and he then 
transferred the marquis de Bay, a Frenchman but permanently in 
the Spanish service, from the Portuguese front. On the allied side 
Stanhope fretted under the cautious command of Starhemberg, 
but was on good terms with his second-in-command, Carpenter, 
with the Portuguese Atalaya, the Palatine Frankenberg, and the 
Dutch Belcastel. Indeed, he acquired an ascendancy over them to 
the detriment of Starhemberg. But there was bad feeling between 
Carpenter and his colleague Wills. The latter had come out to 
Gibraltar with Admiral Baker and the 6 regiments intended for 
Granada and Cadiz, and had probably hoped to be second to 
Stanhope in that expedition. The allies lost a good fighting man 
in Henry of Hesse-Darmstadt, who had just resumed his command 
after a year on parole following his capitulation at Lérida, but 
left in a huff soon afterwards. Some disparaging remarks made 
by Starhemberg about German princely houses and their cadets 
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had reached him and he promptly challenged the field marshal to a 
duel. Charles could not allow his best general to be killed and 
eventually arrested the prince, but he had to treat carefully with 
his cousin. He persuaded him to drop the challenge and to sail 
for Italy, comforted by a gift of 500 doubloons and a promise 
that his debts would be paid. The king was probably glad to get 
rid of him, for the Darmstadts were proud people and he was 
already having trouble with Henry’s brother Philip, commander- 
in-chief at Naples. But the allies lost a brave soldier and a man 
who was loved by the Catalans for himself and for the sake of his 
late brother George.!? 

The enemy under Villadarias mobilized in May with stronger 
cavalry than the allies but weaker infantry. They detached a 
sizeable force towards Valencia, and threatened Roussillon, but 
upon the insistence of Philip, who was with them, and against the 
advice of Villadarias, in the last week of May crossed the Segre. 
But after some heavy rains had flooded the river and swept away 
the bridges, they feared for their communications and went back 
again. Starhemberg had already joined the army, but he could 
not harass the enemy retreat, because his artillery had not come 
up and he was short of mules for transport. Stanhope brought up 
reinforcements and supplies on 28 May, but the enemy had also 
been reinforced with 4,000 men from Flanders and 3,000 from 
Valencia.13 

The marches and countermarches of the two armies across the 
rivers Segre and Nogueira are hard to follow. The enemy held the 
crossing of the Segre opposite Lérida, but the allies occupied 
the further bank at Balaguer higher up, where there was a stone 
bridge. In June the enemy advanced from Lérida along the left 
bank of the Segre, but were repulsed. In August they tried again, 
but Starhemberg had received reinforcements from Italy and 
some Palatines transferred from the Ampurdán. He repulsed the 
enemy, but was too slow to intercept their retreat; it was then that 
Stanhope began the advance which caught the enemy at Almenara. 
Before this both sides had penetrated the other's lines; a party 
of imperial cavalry got as far as Fraga well beyond Lérida towards 
the Ebro; in the Pyrenees on the upper waters of the Nogueira the 
allies had invested a town called Arén. On the other hand, the 
enemy occupied for some weeks territory well inside Catalonia. 
They took Calaf on the road from Cervera to Barcelona and a 
quantity of stores; Calaf was recaptured and a couple of enemy 
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convoys were intercepted, but the enemy had taken several allied 
convoys and intercepted all wheeled traffic to Barcelona." 

Charles reached Agramonte near Balaguer on 7 June and reviewed 
the troops of each nation separately. He was as impassive as ever, 
but made a good impression by his energy and his ability to address 
many of the troops in their own language; English, Dutch, and 
Portuguese were beyond him, but he was fluent in German, 
Italian, French, and Spanish. He also made a great effort to be 
polite to all the generals. He had made the queen regent with 
Cardona, Corzana, Uhlfeld, and Moles as her councillors. This 
was a popular move and the city voted an allowance of 200 florins 
a day to the queen for her expenses. Stanhope remembered the 
trouble caused in 1706 by the size of the royal suite and begged 
the king to take as few with him as possible. This caused much 
heart-burning. Stella, who was threatened with being left behind, 
attached himself at the last moment; Count Roffrano hid his 
discomfiture by improvising a mission for himself to Vienna. 
Lichtenstein, though out of favour, managed to be of the party. 
His idea of the right outfit for a campaign was peculiar and he 
became rather a figure of fun.!5 

Soon after the king’s arrival the enemy attacked across the 
Segre, but Stanhope had placed a battery on a hill near the river 
to stop them and led a cavalry charge, in the course of which his 
charger, perhaps one of those bought for him by Chetwynd in 
Italy for {60 the year before, was twice wounded.!$ 

Both sides now had their king to lead them, but there is no 
record of their having sighted each other. Philip was the more 
dashing and readier to go to the front line. Charles was more 
prudent, but did not lack courage. Stanhope was reported to have 
kept up old tradition by engaging an enemy general in single 
combat." On 27 July Stanhope was anxious to intercept the 
enemy near Lérida; while Starhemberg hesitated, the enemy 
reached positions on the further side of the river Nogueira near 
Almenara. Stanhope got permission to cross the river and to 
prepare the way for the army to follow. ‘The enemy were too late 
to stop him and he took up his position with 8 squadrons and a 
thousand grenadiers upon a small plain within sight of the village 
of Almenara above the steep declivity in which the river lay. An 
enemy cavalry force stronger than his own faced him, but it did 
not attack. Starhemberg would not let him attack and by evening 
he had been considerably reinforced, though still outnumbered by 
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40 squadrons opposite him. They could not deploy on the narrow 
plain and were in two lines with two battalions of infantry between 
them. Stanhope also had two lines with 10 squadrons in front and 
12 behind. At this moment several enemy squadrons advanced 
to a point not far off where they halted. Stanhope with the king 
and several generals could see this from a point in the rear. 
According to his own account he could not help exclaiming what 
a shame it was to waste such a chance to attack; several generals 
murmured their agreement and Charles nodded his consent. 
While the enemy stood still, Stanhope brought forward 6 English 
squadrons from the second line, and as soon as he was ready, 
charged with them and with 4 Dutch and 4 Palatine squadrons. 
Though the enemy were twice as numerous, they were irked by 
the confined space, and were in bad condition from sickness and 
lack of forage. Their guards and some picked squadrons fought 
well, but their left wing was put to flight. Night fell within half an 
hour, so Stanhope could not follow up his success, but the enemy 
were routed and forced to abandon a quantity of baggage and 
ammunition. The enemy infantry equally suffered and infantry 
coming up the valley was thrown back in confusion. Stanhope 
estimated the English casualties at 200. Starhemberg gave the 
number as 150, and the Dutch and Palatine casualties as 72 and 
a hundred. The German version naturally stressed the English 
share less, but although they were only 6 out of 16 squadrons, 
they evidently played a major role. They lost two colonels, 
Lord Rochford who had only just rejoined, and the count of 
Nassau.?8 

Only a few days before, Stanhope had been ill and depressed 
and had written to Marlborough that he feared the campaign 
would end wretchedly owing to the obstinate caution of the king 
and Starhemberg. He still regretted the loss as he thought of two 
chances to strike a decisive blow; the first, when Starhemberg 
refused to intercept the enemy’s retreat to Lérida, and the second 
at Almenara, when they had waited too late in the day to begin 
their attack. But he was now triumphant and hoped he would 
have his way and cross the Ebro before the summer was out, and 
set up winter quarters beyond it. His sights were not yet trained 
on Madrid!?® 

The allies now advanced on a broad front, the main body under 
Starhemberg towards the Ebro, the English nearer the Pyrenees. 
Up country they took a number of towns including Estadilla, 
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Barbastro, Monzón, and Sarifiena. Stanhope then turned towards 
the Ebro and marched down the valley of the Cinca to join 
Starhemberg at a place called Zaidín not far from Fraga. The allies 
failed to intercept the enemy retreating up the Ebro, but almost 
caught Philip at Candasnos, where Starhemberg captured some 
of his plate and according to the story was near to eating his 
dinner. The Ebro was crossed near Pina on 19 August after a hard 
march without bread or water across barren country. The shortage 
of supplies hampered the advance, but Stanhope's horse collected 
corn wherever possible, and near the Pyrenees the army got some 
help and provender from the villagers, so was better off than if it 
had had to depend on the delivery of supplies coming up from 
Catalonia. At Barranca de los Muertos, so called after an old 
battle against the Moors, it came within sight of Saragossa and 
faced the enemy across a ravine. À new general confronted them, 
for the marquis de Bay had come from Portugal to take the place 
of Villadarias.?? 

Moles in his reports gave a picture of the situation and some 
additional details. The general situation was discouraging. The 
Dutch had little hope of success in Spain and were increasingly 
in favour of peace. The duke of Savoy was ill and was taking 
advantage of the fact to be inactive. Stanhope had had an apoplec- 
tic attack with severe fever; he recovered to fight at Almenara, but 
his advance afterwards was hampered by the difficulties of supply. 
Fortunately his horse were in good shape and their mobility 
enabled him to cover a wide area in his advance into Aragon, in 
the course of which he almost doubled on his tracks in order to 
join Starhemberg low down the valley of the Cinca. The Portu- 
guese cavalry leader Atalaya penetrated even further and received 
deputies coming in to offer their allegiance from as far afield as 
Huesca. Even Portuguese of other ranks came into their own, 
for a party of them took a town called Avellanos near Balaguer, by 
representing that some of them were officers. 

Moles was shocked to report the ill-manners of an enemy 
governor, the chevalier de Mous, a Fleming governor of Monzón, 
who fired at 11 o'clock at night on the house in which Charles was 
sleeping. Drutal as war was, there were certain things which were 
not done. Berwick was a hard man, but was indignant when some 
Germans and Spaniards gained access to a camp by using the 
password and murdered the occupants in their sleep. He was glad 
that no Englishmen were involved in this atrocity and was always 
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pleased if his compatriots did well, though they were enemies. ?! 

Opinions about the numbers of the contending armies differed, 
but the general view was that the enemy had 10 squadrons and 
2,000 foot more than Starhemberg; but the allied morale was better 
and all ranks from Starhemberg down looked forward to a battle. 22 
The British almost had to fight without their breakfast, but a 
convoy with half a day's ration arrived at 9 o'clock in the nick 
of time to prevent this contretemps. The two kings were to the fore, 
encouraging their troops, but do not seem actually to have fought, 
though Moles’s account suggested that Charles did, and when 6 
Portuguese squadrons were overrun by a larger force of enemy 
cavalry, his quarters in a Carthusian monastery were in some 
danger. The misfortune to the Portuguese proved a blessing in 
disguise, for Stanhope was able to move into the gap left by the 
enemy in their pursuit. He was careful to avoid the enemy's 
mistake of going too far, and before advancing made sure that the 
opposite allied wing was safe. He attacked the enemy flanks, and 
this was a turning-point of the battle, for after three hours’ hard 
fighting the enemy took to flight, leaving their cannon and their 
colours. Stanhope estimated that the enemy lost 4,000 killed and 
6,000 prisoners, and that the English, Dutch, and Palatines bore 
the brunt of the fighting. Moles, using German sources, gave a 
slightly different account, mentioning particularly the German 
infantry under General Wetzel and that Charles was personally 
engaged in the hottest places.?? 

Moles expected the king to stay in Saragossa and talked of 
joining him. We do not know exactly what took place in the 
council of war there, but Charles said that all the generals had been 
set on marching to Madrid and that he alone had urged that it 
would be better to pursue the enemy into Navarre. He wished 
that his advice had been taken, but he had had no better luck in 
gaining a hearing from the generals than he had had four years 
before when dealing with Minas, and he had often not been 
informed by them of the decisions they had taken. He had also 
had disagreements with Starhemberg which would have been 
better avoided. He had written to Isabel Cristina at the time: 
‘If the English plan succeeds, they will have the glory of it, but if 
it fails, the burden falls on me alone.?4 

According to his own account the king feared the domination 
of the English as much as the enemy. Obstinate as he was by 
temperament, he often showed a strange inability to assert himself 
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and it is not clear how far he did so at Saragossa. Though he wanted 
to call a halt, he was no doubt influenced by the general enthu- 
siasm, as even the cautious Starhemberg was, for he did not back 
the king up. Charles blamed Starhemberg, but placed the main 
responsibility on Stanhope. 

Stanhope was hot-headed and had become rather obstinate 
since his difficulties about Minorca. He had a strong constitution, 
but he tended to overtax it and to keep going by drinking too 
much. Further, just before Almenara he had had quite a serious 
illness.?* But in the euphoria of victory the soberest man would 
have needed a will of iron to withstand the clamours for an advance 
coming from all his colleagues, English, Dutch, Portuguese, 
German, and Spanish. Even so, he was not blind to the dangers 
of the situation and might have shown more prudence if it had 
not been for the heavy political pressure. As Moles observed, a 
striking victory was needed to bolster up the declining fortunes 
of the Whigs, and Godolphin had said that things were bad in 
England, and the occupation of Madrid would do much to 
impress people there and in Holland.?$ 

Stanhope spoke forcibly in favour of a march to Madrid to 
place the king upon his throne and said that his orders obliged 
him to do so. He had already told Godolphin, however, that he 
did not think Charles would last there 12 months once the allied 
troops were withdrawn, but that the treaty obligations would 
then have been met and it would not matter to the allies who was 
king of Spain, provided that a satisfactory peace was concluded.?? 
With regard to the supply situation he shared the doubts of 
Starhemberg and one or two of the German generals, and stressed 
the need to open up communications with Valencia and Portugal, 
or possibly with some Biscayan port. As far as pursuing the enemy 
into Navarre was concerned, Atalaya with his Portuguese cavalry 
had actually done this as far as Tudela, but had then turned to 
join the main body of the army in Castile, because Philip had 
already left Navarre in order to do so. 

At Calatayud the king made a real stand. He reminded the 
council of war of the unhappy events of 1706 and of the fact that 
Madrid was not all Spain and that it was more important to 
reduce the enemy and to ensure the supply of the army than to 
court the empty glory of occupying an undefended capital. He 
maintained later that his real views had been that the war could 
only be won step by step and not by leaps and bounds, so the 
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first aim should be to reduce the several strongholds held by the 
enemy in their rear such as Lérida, Tortosa, and Monzón. In the 
march of 60 miles to Calatayud the army passed fruitful country 
and met neither hostile natives nor a shortage of supplies. 
Saragossa had yielded munitions and weapons but little food, but 
until the frontier with Castile the country people were still 
helpful and the position 1mproved rather than otherwise. It was 
harder still therefore to resist the clamours for an advance, and 
although Charles's misgivings were justified, he lost his opportunity 
of asserting himself. 

The Palatine general spoke first in favour of an advance to 
Madrid and expressed the opinion that the army could find 
subsistence in Castile, though it would still be wise to send an 
expedition to open up communications with Valencia. The other 
generals backed him up; naturally Stanhope did so, but he repeated 
the need to cut off communications with France and to get into 
touch with Portugal and Valencia, and possibly some Biscayan 
port, where the fleet could bring supplies. Starhemberg also 
stressed the supply problems and the danger of leaving so many 
places behind 1n enemy occupation. Lichtenstein by reason of his 
rank was entitled to claim a hearing and spoke sensibly enough 
about the need for stringent measures to prevent looting. Assumar 
said that he had written to Portugal several times to ask for help 
and suggested that this would probably be forthcoming. The king 
received very little support.?? 

To do the king justice he continued to speak out at Sigüenza, 
the next important halt, but ran into even stronger opposition. 
Stanhope was now irretrievably committed, and silenced his 
growing doubts by hoping against hope that the Portuguese would 
come to the rescue, though from the many pessimistic reports he 
had received from there, he should have known that this was 
unlikely. His appeal to Galway reached him just as he was embark- 
ing for England and his reply saying that no reliance could be 
placed on any Portuguese promises was not received for some 
weeks.?? Meanwhile at the end of September a civil answer came 
from Vila Verde, which gave a little hope. Lord Portmore, who 
might have been able to do something, did not take up his post 
in Portugal until some weeks later. Stanhope had told Galway: 


We have received a letter from General Vila Verde and are 
impatient to learn of the arrival of your army at Mérida or 
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Trujillo, where he promiseth to come to secure the juncture on 
which all depends. We will have a garrison in Toledo, and upon 
notice from you, will, if you judge necessary, make one or two 
marches even beyond that place. 


The account of the situation in Portugal in the following chapter 
will reveal the extent of Stanhope’s illusion. 3° 

As the army approached Madrid the position deteriorated fast. 
Supplies grew short and the inhabitants hostile; the troops began 
to loot, and later at Toledo, the Portuguese, who had old scores to 
pay, had to be restrained from setting fire to the city by the 
intervention of Colonel Wade and some Dutch officers. The 
high command tried to maintain discipline, but English officers 
too were far from guiltless and often showed a bad example by 
trying to find and appropriate money. Only strong foraging 
parties could find food and many villages were deserted or hostile 
and in league with the guerrillas, who cut off stragglers and 
molested communications. Starhemberg was blamed for losing 
time, the fault which had cost so much in 1706, but he was 
already in Madrid by the end of September, and any delay was 
caused by bad weather rather than by bad management. In 
Madrid the king had a cold welcome. Stanhope hoped to find 
supplies and money there, but was only able to cash a few small 
bills through Arther, an English resident. Moles had urged the 
king to declare an amnesty, as recommended by Queen Anne, 
and at Saragossa he had belatedly done so, while the queen- 
regent had declared her intention to respect the privileges of 
Aragon. Few took advantage of the offer. An exception was 
Antonio de Villaroel, who became a loyal imperial general and 
fought gallantly at Villaviciosa.?! 

In England the Tories were already in power and Godolphin 
superseded. ‘The stocks fell at once and only Godolphin’s patriotic 
remonstrances persuaded London bankers to give credit to the 
government. James Craggs Jr, who had been minister at Barcelona 
during Stanhope's absence and had just got back to London, 
wrote that the queen was saying she had been imprisoned by the 
Whigs and wanted her freedom. He deplored the demise of the 
best government we had ever had, but could not say much in 
writing for fear that his letters might be opened and read by the 
Tories. He advised Stanhope to go very carefully and Stanhope 
himself was anxious to get home, for private as well as for political 
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reasons, as his father’s recent death had left much family business 
which required attention. 3? 

Stanhope found Madrid a desert and nobody there declared for 
Charles. On the other hand, Philip, who had left for Valladolid 
after only a day or two in Madrid, found general support from the 
nobility there. He was able soon to muster twice as many horse as 
the allies and as many foot, so that in Castile the allies were masters 
only of the ground they stood on. Stanhope now spoke as if the 
decision to march to Madrid was the responsibility of the councils 
of war and said that if the Portuguese succoured him, he would 
venture another battle, but otherwise he would have to retreat, 
and this would not be easy. He had already written five times to 
press the Portuguese for help, and admitted that in the hope of 
hearing from them he had perhaps delayed his retreat too long.?? 

Although Vendóme had been seconded to Spain, he remained 
for some weeks inactive at San Sebastián, and it was only on 20 
September that he proceeded to Valladolid. The allies were then 
entering Madrid and Philip's cause seemed to be lost; the duc 
de Noailles had been sent to make a final appeal to Philip to give 
up the throne of Spain and to accept Sicily and Sardinia instead; 
he firmly refused and the grandees of Spain rallied to him and 
sent a joint letter to Louis affirming their loyalty to Philip and 
their determination to resist. At the same time Vendóme reported 
that the Spanish forces were not in bad shape and were quite 
capable of undertaking a counter-offensive. Noailles returned to 
Paris to report and Louis then turned completely about and 
decided to renew his support of Philip by giving Vendóme a free 
hand, by sending supplies, and by commissioning Noailles to 
lead an army into Catalonia.?* 

Vendóme was a self-indulgent man who was inclined to take 
things easy, but when he moved he was capable of extraordinary 
bursts of energy. He at once took a leading part in encouraging 
and reorganizing the Spanish armies and received support in 
doing so from a burst of patriotism in every loyal Spanish province. 
As late as mid-September Stanhope had hopes of a pro-allied 
rising in Andalusia and of Admiral Norris’s squadron being able 
to winter there. But Andalusia took the lead in sending recruits to 
join Philip, and almost every province followed suit. Vendóme 
promptly occupied the bridge over the Tagus at Almaraz to cut 
off allied communications with Portugal, and the guerrilla leaders 
Feliciano de Bracamonte and José Vallejo interrupted all couriers 
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between Guadalajara and Calatayud and were also active near 
Madrid. The count of Esteban was their active helper. His father, 
the marquis of Villena, viceroy of Naples, had fallen into the hands 
of the allies, and he was determined to capture an allied general 
to exchange for him. Starhemberg planned to fortify ‘Toledo and 
to make his headquarters there for the winter, after establishing 
lines of communication with Valencia and Portugal. With troops 
from Tarragona Norris was to occupy a Valencian port, but nothing 
more came of this plan than the temporary occupation of Morella, 
a town just inside Valencia province, and after an ineffective 
naval demonstration Norris retired to Port Mahon to careen. The 
Valencia expedition had actually been cancelled by the council 
of war at Sigüenza, but a force under Uhlfeld had already reached 
Morella. Yet the king had believed that he could still use the 
naval forces for an expedition to Sicily and have troops to spare to 
send from Castile to Valencia.?* 

Moles reported that the dismissal of Godolphin in August 
and the ‘Tory victory in the October elections were having reper- 
cussions even in Barcelona and that Peterborough's creatures 
were beginning to raise their heads. He thought Queen Anne had 
very much changed; she had begun well, but was going on badly, 
and if the allied victories did not arouse her and her ministers to 
take a fresh interest in the war, nothing else would. Rumours of the 
imminent demotion of Marlborough were already beginning to 
reach him and he found this disquieting. He wrote to Marlborough 
to express his dismay at the dismissal of Godolphin.?$ 

The enemy had already reoccupied Tudela and several places 
in Aragon, and were menacing Gerona in Catalonia. In mid- 
November Charles returned to Barcelona. Moles feared he was 
repeating the mistake he had made in 1707. He told Wratislaw 
that the king had come back in a very bad temper, and was 
himself to blame for the hatred he had aroused in Castile. These 
were strong words for a devoted minister, but Moles had felt 
himself misprised and was in a sour mood. He had deep suspicions 
of Colonel Wade, who was passing through Barcelona on his 
way to London for consultation, and of the reports detrimental 
to Starhemberg and the Court he would probably make. Starhem- 
berg was out of favour both with the king and Stanhope at this 
moment. 3? 

The decision to evacuate Castile was taken at once after the 
king’s departure. Starhemberg left ‘Toledo and concentrated his 
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forces at Chinchón. There the army split into three columns to 
render subsistence easier. Stanhope marched on the left with 
orders to go as far as Brihuega, while Starhemberg was to make 
for Cifuentes nearby. The Portuguese marched on the right. 
Starhemberg claimed afterwards that he warned Stanhope against 
the road he took; it did indeed pass through guerrilla country, but 
it had the advantage of following the valley of the Tajufia river 
from Guadalajara through villages where there was a hope of 
finding something to eat. Stanhope also found, after some search- 
ing, straw and corn in Brihuega itself. He was perhaps tempted to 
delay, but some kind of halt there had always been planned, and 
Starhemberg was also resting for a day at Budia, a day's march 
short of Cifuentes and a little nearer to Brihuega. Stanhope and 
Starhemberg had their differences and the gossips alleged that 
Starhemberg had not been over-eager to come to Stanhope's help. 
But Starhemberg always took his time, and there is no evidence 
that he did not do what seemed to him best. He wrote to Stanhope 
from Budia on 7 December a friendly note to say that he was 
sending du Bourgay's regiment to join him and would have sent 
Lepell’s regiment too, if it had not been delayed at Trillo some 
way off on his right. Neither man had any 1dea that Vendóme was 
anywhere within leagues of them. Colonel Pepper with the cavalry 
under him was responsible for maintaining the liaison between 
the two generals. On the day before Stanhope got to Brihuega, 
he had gone back to a village named Orches?? (Archilla) on the 
Tajuria to investigate a report of enemy forces, and had beaten a 
hasty but well-conducted retreat when he had run into a body of 
1,200 men. Stanhope reported this to Starhemberg and knew 
that this force and a number of guerrillas were in the neighbour- 
hood, but nothing else. Pepper, who was no friend of Stanhope 
and perhaps afraid of being blamed, criticized afterwards Stan- 
hope's failure to send out scouting parties from Brihuega. This 
was perhaps a mistake, but scouting parties could not have 
discovered Vendóme's army catching them up by forced marches 
before it was actually there, and Stanhope was no doubt anxious 
to rest his troops, and reluctant to send out a large detachment 
or to risk a small one being overwhelmed. On 8 December he was 
preparing to march and gave his aide-de-camp Captain Cosby 
a note to take to Starhemberg saying that he had bread for a day 
or two, and had found plenty of grain, but that he was short of 
ammunition. Next morning he wrote again to say that the enemy 
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had come up in great force and had occupied the bridge over the 
Tajuña. Marshal Vendôme himself had already summoned him 
to surrender and he could not get out of Brihuega without help 
from Starhemberg.?? 

Quite soon enemy horsemen were sighted on the tops of the 
surrounding hills, but Stanhope thought they were guerrillas 
under Colonel Escalona, such as had been seen at Archilla. Only 
when he saw infantry coming up the valley did he realize that 
they must be part of Vendóme's army. He countermanded the 
reconnoitring party he was preparing and held up Cosby, who 
left under cover of dusk. He did not reach Starhemberg until 
11 O'clock at the earliest, possibly later. It was not surprising 
that Vendóme's approach was unheralded, for he had made a 
remarkable march of 45 leagues from Talavera. Large rewards had 
been offered to any peasants bringing in information, but they 
would have been hard put to it to do so sooner than Vendóme 
himself, even 1f they had been willing. Starhemberg was not the 
man to neglect any reasonable precaution and he had no idea that 
Vendóme was so near. Michael Richards, who was with Starhem- 
berg, imputed no negligence to Stanhope. Even du Bourgay, 
who was encamped an hour's march from Brihuega and afterwards 
fought at Villaviciosa, had no inkling of what was happening. 
Brihuega was half-way up the side of the Tajuña valley, with hills 
reaching 400 feet above it, and it does not appear that anything 
happening there could be seen across the mountains. 

Behind walls Stanhope thought himself relatively safe, but the 
walls were not thick; the light guns which the enemy posted on 
the hilltops could not breach them, though they could command 
the streets within the town, but the heavier guns brought up 
afterwards were able to do so. Except at the gateway the tops of the 
walls were not wide enough for the defenders to be stationed on 
them, and consequently the enemy could shelter below and 
penetrate through any holes made in them into adjoining buildings 
inside the town. ‘The main attack was on the northern gate, where 
the enemy set fire to the gates and burst through, but were 
repulsed three times by breastworks which the defenders had 
thrown up behind them. But there were not enough men to man 
the whole perimeter and after a mine had been exploded at one 
of the gates, the enemy were able to extend their attack and to 
occupy streets and houses in the town. Resistance then became 
hopeless and a capitulation was signed at 9 o'clock on the evening 
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of 9 December. The garrison was promptly escorted out of the 
town and was already in safe custody some way off by the time 
that Starhemberg approached in the morning. 

Pepper blamed Stanhope first for not sending out scouts, then 
for failing to take refuge in the citadel. Being in charge of the 
horse, he was probably himself at the opposite end of the town to 
the main fighting and near the citadel; he did not know of the 
capitulation until half an hour afterwards. It is doubtful whether 
the citadel was strong enough to have been defended and in any 
case Stanhope had almost run out of ammunition. He could 
perhaps have saved the cavalry and some of the foot if he had 
evacuated the town as soon as the enemy appeared; the cavalry 
were drawn up and ready, and according to Moles, who had a 
talk with Cosby, one hundred of them helped him to make his 
getaway and forced 4 enemy squadrons to retire in the process; 
if so, the opportunity, which was a brief one, was missed. The 
best vindication of Stanhope is a letter written from captivity by 
Lt-Col Ramsey of Harrison’s regiment; he was indignant with 
Stanhope’s critics and described the part he took in the fighting 
in the gateway, where 150 men were killed. He saw the enemy 
enter the town in force through the gaps made by 6 guns and 
infiltrate some of the houses, where many were killed when they 
were set on fire. He saw Stanhope in the thick of the battle 
fighting like any common soldier and described the situation at 
the end as chaotic.*? 

The prisoners taken comprised all the British except the 
regiments of Lepell, du Bourgay, and Michael Richards, and the 
artillery train of 886 men. Eight squadrons of cavalry were 
prisoners including the Royal Dragoons, Hervey’s regiment, and 
Pepper’s, 665 in number; the infantry numbered 2,371 men from 
8 regiments, the Guards, Harrison’s, Wade’s, Dormer’s, Bowle’s, 
and Dalziel’s, with a Portuguese regiment with English officers. 

Starhemberg had been quite near the previous evening and had 
fired warning shots to announce his presence, but these were not 
heard. He had taken a long time to cover 4 or 5 hours’ march and 
was criticized for the delay, but he had to collect his forces from 
various villages, and the cavalry sent to reconnoitre were stopped 
by a superior force led by the count of Aguilar. He said he only 
had the news at 2 in the morning; Cosby said he reached the 
camp at 11 o’clock, but different accounts give various times; 
perhaps he only located and spoke to Starhemberg at the later 
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hour. Some said that Starhemberg marched all night, but according 
to Cosby he set off at 10 o'clock in the morning and halted at 5 in 
the afternoon about a league and a half short of Brihuega. Cosby 
described the distance as 4 short leagues, but an army marching 
along mountain tracks would naturally take longer than a solitary 
horseman, even though Cosby took a roundabout route; no doubt 
some went one way and some another, and not all started from 
the same place or at the same time. The distance today, as marked 
on the map by road, is 29 kilometres, which is more than 4 short 
leagues. In any case, Starhemberg did not come in sight of the 
enemy at Brihuega before the middle of next morning. So the 
cause of the disaster was not so much any mistake committed by 
Stanhope or Starhemberg on the spot as the original miscalculation, 
which took the army into hostile country so far from its supply 
lines.*? 

On 1o December Starhemberg with his 13,000 men faced the 
superior force of Vendóme and Philip at Villaviciosa, a village 2 
miles upstream from Brihuega, where the narrow valley opened 
out into a small plain. The enemy were in a triumphant mood, 
but they were tired after several days of forced marching culminat- 
ing for many of them in 36 hours of fierce fighting, in the course 
of which they had lost 1,200 men, double the casualties suffered 
by Stanhope. Their right wing began the battle under the eye of 
Philip and their cavalry swept through part of the allied camp, 
killing the Dutch generals St-Amand and Belcastel, and the 
Palatine Frankenberg. As so often happened, the victors delayed 
to plunder the baggage and left a gap in their lines. Starhemberg 
immediately took advantage of this. He had remained calm and 
collected, biding his time until he could make a counter-attack. 7 
When he did so, he routed the enemy and took back all that he 
had lost. His success was so decisive that Vendôme gave the order 
to retreat, but the marquis of Valedecañas, the leader of the earlier 
cavalry attack, returned at this moment and would have restored 
the situation if night had not fallen, leaving Starhemberg in 
possession of the field. He had inflicted 4,000 casualties and could 
claim that he had snatched victory from the jaws of defeat, but 
he was in a desperate situation, for all the mules had broken their 
halters and bolted, and he had no transport left. He had to spike 
the recaptured guns and to leave behind everything he could not 
carry. He then crept as best he could out of Castile into Aragon, 
being harassed by guerrillas, but suffering no serious attack, as the 
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enemy were too hard hit to risk another battle. At Saragossa he 
found that nothing had been done to create magazines, so after a 
brief stay, he took the army back to the Catalan frontier and himself 
returned to Barcelona. Charles’s first reaction was one of jubilation 
at the success of the imperial troops with scarcely any expression 
of regret for Stanhope’s discomfiture. Starhemberg felt that he 
had had enough, and was inclined to ask to retire, but the king 
thought better of his inclination to get rid of him, and the emperor 
besought him to stay on; the queen, for whom Starhemberg had 
rather an affection, at Charles’s request used her influence to beg 
him not to go.*4 

Meanwhile Gerona was besieged by Noailles and fell on 
25 January. The garrison consisted of 3,000 Palatines and of about 
a thousand Catalan levies from Barcelona, Vich, and Manresa, 
who gave a good account of themselves. Heavy rains flooded the 
enemy trenches, but also prevented a reinforcement getting 
through; and the fine spell which followed helped the besiegers. 
The enemy did not, as expected, follow up their success by 
besieging Barcelona, and the Catalans, though they complained 
much against Charles’s government, did not lose their spirit of 
resistance.*® 

In 1709 Stanhope had commissioned Colonel Durand to repair 
the defences of Tarragona and had set aside money for the 
purpose; perhaps owing to the epidemic of sickness there, little 
was done and in January Moles complained of English negligence. 
On the other hand, Colonel Lepell reported that in November in 
the days of triumph Spanish officials had appropriated the 
magazines and sold off the corn from them at half price in order 
to raise funds.*® The enemy now threatened ‘Tarragona, but they 
contented themselves with retaking Morella and advancing a 
short way into Catalonia. 

For two or three months communications with Italy were 
interrupted by bad weather; Norris came to Barcelona for con- 
sultation, but was unable to go to fetch troops or money until 
mid-March or to return with them until May. Now that Stan- 
hope was gone, there was nobody with authority left to pester 
ministers at home for remittances. Godolphin was out of office 
and the Tories, though they professed to carry on the war, were 
wrapped up in party politics. Chetwynd could no longer cash bills 
presented in Italy, and Paymaster Mead was at his wits’ end to 
make the 20,000 doubloons which were all he had received do 
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the work of 100,000. The Palatine general, in better circumstances 
since the arrangements made to pay his troops, found 2,000 
doubloons for Charles’s troops. The king was a little better off, 
for some money was coming in from his father’s will, from the 
sale of titles, and the reduction of pensions in Italy, but there 
was confusion as to the real position and remittances were 
constantly delayed. Through some muddle £100,000 on its way 
from Lisbon was sent back from Gibraltar, and 150,000 doubloons 
which Chetwynd had scraped together in Genoa could not be 
remitted for fear of enemy privateers.*® 

The imperialists now began to realize that the Tory government 
had come to stay. They had spoken of its advent at first as of a 
disaster. In August Wratislaw told Charles that the emperor had 
written to Queen Anne and had done all he could to support the 
Whigs and Marlborough; he said that the queen’s temper was 
much to be feared. In November Moles was still courting Marl- 
borough; “The changes’, he wrote, 


which happen every day in England, oblige us to hasten 
matters; we have seen ministers deposed, whose merit with the 
public was so shining that it dazzled the eyes of all, and we have 
seen that My Lord Godolphin gave an example of his modera- 
tion and firmness, hardly paralleled in history, having assured 
the ministers of the allies that he would support with his own 
credit and that of his friends the engagements which had been 
taken to finish the campaign.?? 


In December he wrote that Stanhope's rash advance to Madrid 
had been largely motivated by the political situation in. England 
and the need for a quick victory. He thought that the recrimina- 
tions against Stanhope and Galway for advising an offensive 
policy were wrong, for in his opinion a defensive policy had 
always been impracticable in Spain or at least disadvantageous. 
After the Whig position was threatened, Stanhope had changed 
much and had become reckless and arrogant, but his elimination 
was to be regretted, for he had always been loyal, and any other 
English general would probably have had similar faults and fewer 
virtues. Later he complained that party animosity had grown 
worse since the Tories prevailed and they had done nothing but 
wrangle about Almanza and the mistakes of the past. They should 
turn their attention to the present and send a new general, but 
on no account Peterborough. Meanwhile Count Jórger and the 
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marquis of Campo, whom the king was sending to London and 
The Hague, should make it clear that he had always been against 
the march to Madrid. Count Gallas, who had been going to The 
Hague, was ordered by the emperor to stay in London, but he 
had identified himself with the Whigs too much and was soon 
declared persona non grata.9 

Charles thought at first that the early release of Stanhope would 
be good for prestige, but soon realized that Stanhope would be 
unwelcome in England, where his presence might help the Whigs. 
Partly from chagrin and partly from policy he became lukewarm 
on the question of Stanhope's exchange, though later he denied 
this and Isabel Cristina wrote to him sincerely and sympathetic- 
ally. Stanhope himself and the officer prisoners were well treated 
and in Parliament even the Tories showed compunction about 
attacking him while he was a prisoner. Some officers had influen- 
tial friends and were allowed out on parole; Carpenter was given 
leave to go home to attend to his own affairs and those of the 
prisoners. Colonel Neville was permitted to take up residence 
in Madrid as paymaster, and Major Abbott to visit the camps to 
see the prisoners and to compile muster lists. £7,500 a month 
was allotted for the maintenance of the prisoners and was made a 
prior charge on available government funds. A British resident in 
Madrid, Sir Francis Arther (or Arthur; of Messrs Arther & 
Vrean), cashed bills presented there; he had to go carefully, and 
had only been able to cash small sums during Stanhope's occupa- 
tion of Madrid, but he was now co-operative. So there was 
official solicitude and goodwill towards the prisoners, though this 
did not always penetrate down to the other ranks.*! 

After the breakdown of the Geertruidenberg negotiations in 
mid-1710 official peace talks were suspended until April 1711, when 
England received an offer from France, which became the basis 
for the preliminary negotiations at Utrecht. Secret negotiations 
never ceased and the French offer was based on correspondence 
between Lord Jersey and the marquis de Torcy, which began in 
August 1710 before the Tory electoral victory. In London the 
affair was handled by a French agent, the Abbé Gaultier, and was 
passed on by Jersey to Harley and Shrewsbury, but not before 
April 1711 to St John (Bolingbroke), though afterwards he 
assumed the lead. Throughout this period the Tories, though 
bent on peace for which there was an increasing public demand, 
professed to carry on the war. But active operations were confined 
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to Flanders and America and to the second half of 1711. In Spain 
the enemy invasion of Catalonia did not extend far beyond 
Gerona. 

On 17 April 1711 an unexpected event came to the aid of the 
Tories. After an illness so short that the news of it reached 
Charles at the same time as that of its fatal conclusion, the emperor 
Joseph died of smallpox. This gave a death blow to the Whig 
policy of no peace without Spain. As late as December 1711 the 
House of Lords passed a motion condemning any peace which 
left a representative of the house of Bourbon on the Spanish 
throne, but it was a lost cause and the Tories were safe in refusing 
to fight for a settlement, which would have made Charles master 
of the empire of his ancestor Charles V and have destroyed the 
balance of power in Europe as effectively as any French victory 
would have done.*? 

Wratislaw informed Charles at once that his mother, the 
dowager empress, had been made regent with a council including 
himself, Prince Eugene, and Count Zinzendorf, but that the 
situation was very unstable. He advised Charles to return to 
Vienna at once. The Catalans might want to keep him, but he 
could leave Starhemberg as viceroy, and he had enough imperial 
troops to safeguard his departure, should this become necessary.?? 

Though Charles was king of Bohemia, and of Hungary, arch- 
duke of Austria, in possession of Naples and nominally of Milan 
and the Spanish Netherlands, as well as of Catalonia, Gibraltar, 
and the islands, he was far from secure, for he was near to bank- 
ruptcy and though emperor designate, he was not yet emperor. 
Eugene promptly left for the Rhineland to canvass the electors, a 
business which put him out of the war for some months. The 
election of Charles absorbed a great deal of effort, for it was by 
no means a foregone conclusion, as the election of the Bavarian 
candidate in succession to Charles in a generation's time was to 
prove. The anxiety expressed in Vienna was not therefore un- 
justified but Charles refused to be hustled and was determined 
not to allow dangers nearer home to oblige him to lose his grip 
on Spain. His impassive mien now stood him in good stead. Even 
to leave Barcelona he was dependent on the allied fleet, but he 
made it clear that he would leave in his own time. To deter 
the allies from reverting to any new partition plan he even went 
through the motions of himself starting a peace negotiation with 
France. Dut this was only a last resort and he did not proceed far; 
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he gave a non-committal reply to a current peace offer, and did 
not take the opportunity offered to begin a correspondence when 
a letter of condolence from King Philip reached him, addressed 
to the king of Bohemia. This was the best title Philip could think 
of in the circumstances. Moles pointed out that king of Hungary 
was a senior title and would have been a little better. Charles 
returned the letter unopened and the only title he could have 
given Philip in exchange would have been duc d’Anjou, which 
would have caused worse offence.*4 

The scene was now enlivened by the reappearance of Peter- 
borough. The Tories had to recognize his services to them in 
attacking Marlborough, Galway, and Stanhope, and decided that 
a distant appointment would meet the case. They first proposed 
to send him to Savoy or Catalonia, but Dartmouth thought he 
would do more harm than good in T'urin, so he was given a mission 
to Vienna to sort out the emperor's differences with the duke of 
Savoy. He was positively ordered not to leave Vienna until he had 
fulfilled his mission or had received a definite rebuff. His orders 
were given in December, but he stayed in England for the parlia- 
mentary session and did not reach Vienna until 23 February.?? 

Peterborough foresaw some difficulties, but a few days before 
the emperor's death thought he had made enough progress to 
justify his departure to Turin. At that moment the emperor was 
thought to be recovering. His sudden death intervened and 
Peterborough saw in it at once a great opportunity to emerge as 
a deus ex machina and to set the world to rights.*® 

The duke of Savoy was expected to be alarmed by the pros- 
pective union of the Spanish and Austrian crowns and to need 
reassurance if he were not to be tempted by the allurements of the 
French. Chetwynd on his way back to Turin hoped that he would 
find fresh instructions waiting for him there. Swift surmised that 
Charles would now be set up for emperor and the duke for king 
of Spain. An Italian newsletter spoke of the duke's ambition to 
marry his heir, the prince of Piedmont, to the emperor Joseph's 
12-year-old daughter. Marlborough thought that Peterborough 
should use the duke's ambitions to lead him on, but without 
committing himself. This was too much to expect of Peterborough; 
he plunged in at once.*” 

With great warmth and cordiality he assured Wratislaw that the 
allies would support the election of Charles as emperor and 
would also recognize him as king of Spain. However, as he was 
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not yet in possession of Spain, he would do well to compromise 
by allowing his niece to marry the prince of Piedmont and by 
voluntarily ceding Spain and the Indies to him. He could do this 
without recognizing any right devolving on Savoy under the will 
of Charles II, and the Italian possessions could be incorporated 
in the empire. He also offered to go to Spain to fetch Charles or 
at least to persuade the fleet to fetch him. 

The Vienna Court was in a panic after the emperor's death and 
obsessed with the desire to have Charles and his queen home 
again. Wratislaw himself was carried away and accepted Peter- 
borough's offer, while the dowager empress also wrote to him. 
But on the question of the Spanish succession Wratislaw replied 
that such matters were too important to be dealt with on the spot. 
To Charles he repeated the whole story, saying that Peterborough 
had said nothing about the duke of Savoy giving up his own Italian 
possessions and in the circumstances Charles might hesitate to 
leave Spain, but he thought he should do so, and he could avoid 
discussing the succession question with Peterborough.5? 

Having taken on the role of a sort of imperial ambassador 
Peterborough let it be known that he was going to Spain and wrote 
to ask for a ship to be kept for him if Norris had already left 
Genoa by the time of his arrival. He now provided himself with 
a similar mission on behalf of the duke of Savoy. There is no 
record of what he said to him, but he inspired the duke to order 
his envoy 1n Holland, the marquis del Borgo, to depart post haste 
to London to assure Queen Anne that he would take the field in 
the next campaign and to ask for her help to enable him to do so 
and to achieve his other aspirations. 

When Peterborough reached Genoa, Norris had been driven 
back by bad weather, but had sailed again leaving two frigates 
to take the duke of Argyle, whose arrival in Genoa on his way to 
succeed Stanhope at Barcelona had been delayed. Peterborough 
met the duke and had a long talk, after which he announced that 
he would be returning to Vienna and not going to Barcelona after 
alle? 

Peterborough assured Chetwynd that he was on the best of 
terms with Argyle, but it was widely believed that he had fallen 
out with him, and it was known that Argyle did not relish the 
idea of having Peterborough’s company to Barcelona. Chetwynd 
was told nothing of what had transpired at Genoa or Turin and 
the duke of Savoy was equally reticent. Chetwynd, who was a 
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Whig appointment and now less well informed from home, 
heard plenty of rumours but had no official information. There 
was more news to be had in The Hague than in Turin, and Lord 
Raby, who had heard all the gossip, in a chaffing letter to Chetwynd 
said that his letters were no better than circulars. Chetwynd 
replied that he preferred to say nothing rather than to repeat 
tittle-tattle. 

In his despatches to Dartmouth, Peterborough did not mention 
the Spanish Succession; after all, he had no instructions to speak 
about it. But he gave assurances that the Vienna Court would 
respect its commitments towards the duke of Savoy. He spoke 
principally of a plan he had made to find money to pay the cost of 
the imperial troops in Savoy and of Charles’s journey from Spain. 
He wanted the queen to guarantee a loan to be negotiated with 
Milan bankers on the security of a land tax to be levied in the 
duchy of Milan and other imperial appanages in Italy. This tax 
was in the process of being instituted, but could not become law 
during the interregnum between two emperors. Dartmouth turned 
down the proposal flat and said only the Treasury were competent 
to deal with such a subject. All the same, Peterborough drew bills 
for £30,000 on Brydges, the paymaster-general, and when the 
bankers refused to honour these, gave them additional bills on a 
London banker named Mead to be charged to him personally. 
In this way he got the imperial troops out of their quarters and the 
duke on the move towards a campaign. Chetwynd thought he had 
done well.® 

The duke of Savoy was disappointed by Peterborough’s 
return, no doubt because he had counted on him to broach to 
Charles his darling wish that his son should marry the archduchess. 
He dared not do this himself and afterwards suggested to the 
Dutch minister that the Dutch or possibly Queen Anne might do 
it for him.® 

Peterborough had just had a letter from Dartmouth apprehend- 
ing that he might be exceeding his instructions. This may have 
been his reason for not going to Spain, for he wrote at once to 
assure Dartmouth that he was returning to Vienna. But Argyle 
had probably indicated that his company would be unwelcome 
and he may already have heard that Charles did not want him and 
in any case had decided not to leave Catalonia just yet. Even before 
his brother’s death, when there was a rumour that Peterborough 
was coming, he had asked Wratislaw to stop him at all costs, 
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for he was unreliable and Starhemberg had no use for him. Later 
he said that Peterborough’s offer to fetch him was rubbish, for 
he had no authority to give orders to the fleet, or do anything 
without instructions from the queen. He added: 


There is not much notice to be taken of such ideas. Peterborough 
is an extraordinary character, but I am surprised that people 
in Vienna take so much notice of him. I shall know exactly 
how to deal with him in a way which will leave him in no doubt 
whatever that it is no use at all to think Spain can be separated 
from my house.9? 


Events proved Charles right about Peterborough, though he 
was perhaps not as negligible as he appeared to have been after- 
wards. He himself thought he had done a good job, and travelled 
helter-skelter across Europe to take credit for it in London. 
Wratislaw said that he had been helpful in trying to raise money 
for Spain and the rumours about abandoning Spain were not very 
hurtful, as they had been much blown up by the Dutch, and now 
the allies would be scared. Swift described Peterborough’s 
arrival in England with one servant, having left the rest scattered 
with his baggage across Europe. He versified the subject: 


Mordanto gallops along alone, 
The road is with his baggage strown, 
This breaks a girth and that a bone.™ 


Actually Peterborough had something to show for his mission. 
He could represent that the duke of Savoy was eating out of his 
hand, and although Charles was far from doing that, he had 
written a very obliging letter to the duke to say that he would 
comply with anything to which his brother had agreed. Later 
when he met the duke in September, he took pains to treat him 
almost as an equal, jumping out of his carriage to run to greet 
him. His attitude contrasted very favourably with that of Philip, 
who had treated the duke ‘de haut en bas’ in 1702. The relations 
between Charles and the duke deteriorated and the much-hoped- 
for campaign in Savoy petered out, but for the time being Peter- 
borough’s mission seemed to have accomplished something. Even 
the proposal to give Spain to Savoy was not out of the question. 
As Charles observed, Peterborough had always been obsessed 
with Savoy. But others had often bruited the idea and in another 
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context it was taken up by Bolingbroke in 1712. The duke him- 
self probably had reservations about the plan, for he resigned 
himself happily enough in the upshot to take Sicily and Sardinia 
instead with the title of king.9? 

In July 1711 Peterborough was sent abroad again to reassure 
the Dutch and to encourage the Elector Palatine and other princes 
to vote for the election of Charles as emperor. He was told to 
support the duke of Savoy in his pretensions in Italy and in any 
other reasonable demands, but nothing more was said about 
Spain. The succession was in fact reserved for the duke in the 
event of Philip dying without heirs. The Bourbon queen of Spain 
later assured him of this 1n a personal letter, but only when it had 
become a more hypothetical case, as she had given birth to a 
second son. The chance that Peterborough's star might rise again 
rapidly waned; towards the end of the year Dartmouth expressed 
the opinion that he would do more harm than good in Turin, and 
Queen Anne said he had better be found employment elsewhere, 
for if he came home while Parliament was sitting, he would be 
very troublesome. To keep him quiet he was from time to time 
given an appointment, but he ceased to count.$9 
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I5 
Portugal 1708-14 


WHEN Galway left Spain for Portugal early in 1708, he hoped 
that Prince Eugene would be coming to Catalonia, and possibly 
Marlborough to Portugal, to lead converging allied armies to 
Madrid. In Barcelona the Portuguese ambassador, Assumar, and 
the Portuguese general Atalaya were keen to promote the war 
effort, but their masters in Lisbon took very little interest. The 
Portuguese remained on the defensive and the allied operations 
planned for an invasion of Andalusia came to nothing. There 
was never a combined operation from Catalonia and Portugal 
and not even any satisfactory regular communication between 
Lisbon and Barcelona. British ministers tried to arrange a mail 
service without success. Consequently confidential despatches, 
money, and supplies were dependent on the rare convoys for their 
carriage. Casual merchant ships brought rumours, but individual 
ships ran the risk of being intercepted by enemy privateers. 
There could be little co-ordination between the two theatres of 
war and events in Portugal were a separate story from those in 
Spain. 

The young John V of Portugal remained for some years in the 
background and his council of state was dominated by the peace 
party, of which the duke of Cadaval remained the head. The 
survivors of the councillors of Pedro II still ran the government, 
more elderly than ever and disillusioned with the war. ‘The marquis 
of Alegrete died in 1709 and his sons, the counts of Vila Maior and 
of Tarouca, came to the fore as a younger element; but they too 
were determined that Portugal should not burn her fingers again, 
as she had when Minas's army was stranded in Spain. The 
secretary of state Diogo de Mendonga, also a survivor from the 
time of Pedro II, was a capable diplomatist of noble family, but a 
follower of Cadaval.? 

Galway, who had been valued as the only man who could cope 
with the jarring humours of the Portuguese, was now out of 
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favour with them; he was a very sick man and no longer as even- 
tempered as he had been. John V was only 20 years of age and 
scarcely grown up; he married in 1708 Charles’s eldest sister, the 
archduchess Maria Anna, and it was thought that this event and 
the new queen’s influence would bring him on, but in the event 
it was some time before he began to assert himself.? 

A British warship brought the queen to Lisbon in October 
1708. The circumstances give a picture of the conditions of the 
time and of the importance given to dynastic affairs at the cost of 
all others. The embassy to fetch the bride was entrusted to 
Fernan Telles de Silva, count of Vila Maior, whose father, Alegrete, 
had fetched the king's mother from Austria a generation before. 
He sailed with a convoy which had to go far out into the Atlantic 
to avoid enemy privateers and took 45 days to reach Portsmouth, 
avoiding even then the French privateer Forbin by a narrow 
margin at the entry to the channel. Although the autumn had 
scarcely begun, there were contrary winds, storms, and several 
days of dead calm. Vila Maior had to wait for some time in London 
in order to have an audience with Queen Anne to ask for ships 
for the queen of Portugal's passage and to beg for more help and 
subsidies. He avoided visiting other princes en route in order to 
escape expense and difficulties of protocol, but was attended by 
the suite of 99 persons which the dignity of his mission required, 
and travelled slowly by a roundabout way through Hanover, 
Dresden, and Prague. He reached Vienna on 23 February and spent 
41 months in the negotiations and ceremonies leading up to the 
proxy wedding. The dowry was to be 100,000 gold escudos 
(about £100,000) payable in instalments. The queen's suite num- 
bered 300 and many more part-time helpers needed to relay the 
procession by regular stages to Rotterdam. 50,000 horses were 
used. After 6 weeks’ delay in Holland caused by bad weather the 
queen sailed to Portsmouth with 5 yachts and 6 frigates. 18 war- 
ships were waiting for her there and took her with a fair wind to 
the mouth of the 'l'agus in 5 days and to Lisbon in two days more. 
'The Portuguese celebrations were as splendid as those in Vienna 
had been; the fireworks cost 70,000 cruzados (£8,750) and the 
queen's state entry had to be delayed for the completion of a 
golden coach costing 40,000 cruzados. The English, German, and 
Dutch Factories erected triumphal arches costing as much as 
5,000 cruzados. Admiral Byng had special instructions from 
Godolphin to take great care of the carriage of the queen's bed, 
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bought for 75,000 cruzados in Holland, and he brought with him 
Queen Anne’s wedding present, a jewel worth 3,500 cruzados.* 

These figures, some of them perhaps exaggerated but in any 
case large, illustrate the cost of national prestige. Such splendours 
caused deep satisfaction to the crowds who flocked to see them, 
and in Portugal or Spain any cutting-down of expenses would 
have been generally decried. Not only kings, but nobles and 
gentlemen all the way down the hierarchy, felt it was their 
bounden duty to keep up appearances and that this was a proper 
use for public money, even if it meant that the troops or the 
people starved. It was better to be lavish than to be parsimonious; 
if the army were lucky enough to find any loot, they did not 
conserve it; when in June 1708 the marquis of Fronteira made a 
lucky haul of 300 cattle and a number of sheep and goats, he 
distributed them at once and won golden opinions for doing so; 
so in a few days rations were as short again as ever. Soares da 
Silva, the contemporary author of a work half-diary, half-news- 
bulletin, related such conspicuous expenditure with pride. But in 
February 1709, when bread was dearer than it had been in human 
memory, he was moved to comment: 


They do not remember bread having been so dear, but what 
they do not forget are the banquets in the palace with expenses 
of a thousand cruzados a day for the state table, and private 
banquets too, especially among the Germans and others whom 
the king is keeping at his expense, and not taking any notice of 
the miserable state of the realm with an active war and hunger 
rife, we can fear a third punishment, plague, for repeated 
illnesses already threaten it, and in this city disease is chronic 
and there are no houses without mourning.® 


But in the following passage he dwelt on Galway’s state entry 
with three coaches and a display of fireworks. Galway had been 
reluctant to undertake the expense, but could not afford to ignore 
local custom. In Barcelona, when Charles’s queen was welcomed 
with similar magnificence, there were a few murmurs, but com- 
plaints of extravagance were drowned by the general plaudits. 
John put his costly bridal bed to no good use for some time. He 
neglected the queen and preferred the company of other ladies 
or of sparks like the secretary to the Inquisitor-General. The 
imperialists began to worry about the succession, and whether 
they should not have second thoughts about the second request 
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which Vila Maior had made of the queen’s sister, Maria Magdalena, 
for the king’s brother, the Infante Dom Francisco. Such ideas 
were encouraged by rumours that the king’s bodily and mental 
powers were failing and that he might be going the same way as his 
uncle Alfonso VI. Dom Francisco was a more likely lad than his 
elder brother; in 1709 he tried hard to get to the front and reached 
the Alentejo; he had been involved in various escapades and had 
even tried to follow in his father’s footsteps by wooing the queen. 
She would have none of him, but when no heir had appeared by 
the end of 1710, the emperor wrote to Charles and Moles was 
inevitably consulted. He was asked whether Francisco should be 
betrothed to the archduchess or to the queen herself if the king 
died or failed. He replied that the Portuguese were already con- 
ceited enough and an allowance of two archduchesses would 
utterly turn their heads. But Dom Francisco ought to be found a 
wife, preferably not a French princess, who might be inclined to 
interfere in politics. As for John, he believed the case was 
altered; this was true, for he took up his marital duties and began 
to beget heirs. He also proved to be no Roi Fainéant, but a Portu- 
guese Roi Soleil. He never developed any taste for administration 
or war, but he had a genuine love for music and some interest in 
literature and the arts. Above all he was devoted to the trappings 
of religion and splendid ceremonials. The wealth of Brazil went 
to decorate altars and to build palatial churches. He became a 
complete autocrat and showed an ability to make quick decisions 
and an obstinacy never to go back on them. This was reflected in 
the determination with which Portugal, a small and weak country, 
stood up for her rights against great and victorious powers, and 
perhaps occasionally in the rapidity with which small matters 
were redressed, though more often they were not redressed at all. 
No ambassador had a personal relationship with the king any 
more. À last reflection of the more friendly Methuen era occurred 
in 1715, when Paul Methuen, passing through Lisbon on his 
return from his embassy to Madrid, was called in to retrieve the 
king's youngest brother, Dom Manoel, who had run away to sea 
on a British ship. The boy with a friend, a son of the count of 
Tarouca, safely reached Amsterdam, and finally both boys got to 
Vienna, where they made careers for themselves. Paul Methuen 
had to return to Lisbon empty-handed after a chase of 1o 
days.’ 

Galway worked hard to make the Portuguese take the offensive, 
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but found it hard to make any progress without command of an 
effective force or authority to ensure that the Portuguese troops 
were properly maintained. ‘The Portuguese continued adamantly 
to refuse to accept an English commander-in-chief or any 
arrangement for the payment of their auxiliary troops by an 
English paymaster. Galway tried to raise 6 new regiments to be 
ofhcered by Huguenots and manned by Portuguese, Spanish 
deserters, and other refugees. There were plenty of Huguenots 
available and in 1710 he was treating for a whole Irish regiment 
under Colonel Kilmallock, which was ready to come over from 
Philip's army. This project was betrayed and only a few came over; 
also Marlborough did not care for Galway's Huguenot protégés, 
so the scheme never achieved much. 

Galway did not give up hope of the plan for Marlborough to 
come to Portugal with an army throughout 1708, but alternatively 
recommended an invasion of Andalusia, which offered a supply 
of corn and horses, and a possible way of approaching Cadiz.? 
The Portuguese could perhaps be led on by the hope of taking 
Badajoz, even though Cadiz did not appeal to them as an objective, 
because its possession might result in a diminution of the impor- 
tance of Lisbon. Marlborough was not impressed. He replied that 
this was a very different plan to Stanhope's, and would only be 
practicable 1f it were kept secret and carried out at once. Further- 
more, he was inclined to think that the Portuguese would refuse 
to go far beyond their frontiers and that the troops sent there 
would be wasted. Da Cunha was already warning Lisbon against 
the danger of being taken in by the lure of Badajoz, so Marl- 
borough was probably right.!9 

Galway only had 6 English regiments in Portugal and no major 
engagement was fought there in 1708. In February 1709 he doubted 
whether a combined operation from Catalonia and Portugal would 
be practicable in the current year, and a variation of the Andalusia 
plan was adopted. A landing near Granada was proposed and 
dropped and then an attempt on Cadiz; Stanhope was ordered to 
take troops from Barcelona to Gibraltar to meet a convoy from 
England and Ireland. The troops detailed for Spain were near to 
being diverted to the West Indies and only sailed in July. By that 
time Cadiz had been reinforced and the opportunity had been 
missed. Galway recommended an attempt on Vigo instead or that 
troops should be sent to Catalonia." 

In the first half of 1709 Galway's troops dwindled to 1,800 men. 
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Corn was scarce and was fetching a pataca (2 shillings) a bushel. 
However, the Portuguese general, Fronteira, ventured in May on 
the only major battle to take place in Portugal in the latter part 
of the war. It was fought at Val Gudifia on the frontier near 
Arronches. It was a defeat and Galway was blamed, though he 
had advised against a battle, but the Portuguese had gone ahead 
in order to prevent the marquis de Bay destroying their harvest. 
As far as the Portuguese cavalry were concerned it was a repetition 
of Almanza, for having had too little to eat and being unfit for 
combat, they were driven from the field on both wings. ‘The enemy 
infantry were scarcely engaged, but the English and Portuguese 
infantry repeatedly repulsed the enemy cavalry; a Portuguese 
regiment commanded by the Huguenot General Carle did very 
well and so did the English regiment under Montandre, another 
Huguenot. Galway counter-attacked and took up a position on the 
river Guadiana to stop further enemy incursions, but was left in 
no position to attempt anything further before the end of the 
year.!? 

The Portuguese were being active diplomatically, if not in the 
field, and Secretary Boyle told Galway that da Cunha had put in 
an extraordinary memorial demanding vigorous action in Spain, 
regardless of their inaction in Portugal where they were letting 
their army moulder away.!? 

In May 1709 news came of peace preliminaries, and the count 
of Tarouca, Alegrete's second son, was appointed to proceed to 
London, and thence to attend the peace congress at The Hague; 
but when the negotiations fell through, he was ordered to stay 
in London to support da Cunha. 

Tarouca’s mission began inauspiciously, for his father died on 
the day that he sailed. The weather was bad; the ship stank 
intolerably, not having been cleaned for two years, and he was 
very sick. On arrival in October he found that all the ministers 
were at Newmarket and that even after their return they were 
slow to see him. He gathered that secret negotiations were still 
afoot at The Hague, but could learn nothing of them, and the 
death of Sousa Pacheco, the Portuguese minister there, left 
Portugal without a representative. The battle of Malplaquet had 
just been won, but the casualties had been heavy, and the allies 
had no troops to spare for Portugal. Tarouca had to wait until 
December to obtain an interview with Marlborough on his return 
from Flanders, but he got little satisfaction. Even Galway’s 
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emissary, Colonel Bladen, had to wait a long time before he was 
received by any minister to discuss plans for Portugal. 

'Tarouca was a man of rank and substance and as a general of 
artillery could claim to be qualified to discuss military subjects. 
He had literary and artistic tastes and at The Hague won a 
reputation for the splendour of his entertainments. He claimed to 
have done so at his own expense, but he seems to have been paid 
quite as well as an English ambassador and Soares da Silva hinted 
that his emoluments meant a good deal to him. He was promised 
20,000 cruzados (£5,000) to go to London and a similar sum as 
soon as he joined the peace congress; when the congress was 
postponed, this was reduced, but he was given an allowance of a 
conto a month (£300); presumably when the congress finally began, 
his second grant was restored; in any case, he had private means 
and Portuguese ambassadors seem to have been better treated 
than their generals.!* 

Tarouca upheld the Portuguese case persistently and was a 
thorn in the side of British ministers. Save for Godolphin he had 
a low opinion of them, calling them coarse people and Sunderland 
a patarata who made deep bows and tried to silence one by talking 
big. His opinion of Queen Anne was little better. She received 
him in a small antechamber and was far from being at her best, 
for she had just lost her husband, Prince George. Tarouca said 
she might be a queen who won battles, but she was stupid and 
insincere. She was politer than he deserved, but was so embar- 
rassed, probably because she could not give him what he asked, 
that she forgot to inquire after the health of the king and queen 
of Portugal. She had to call him back to do so when he had 
already turned to go.!$ 

Tarouca represented that Portugal could do nothing without 
more reinforcements and subsidies. She had lost an army at 
Almanza, and although the queen had at last agreed to pay for the 
Portuguese troops in Spain, the king needed money to build up 
a new army in Portugal. He must have corn and supplies, but 
their despatch was constantly delayed. Godolphin and Sunderland 
countered by saying that Portugal had latterly been of no military 
use and that if she needed subsidies, she must do something to 
earn them. Also it was essential to have an English commander-in- 
chief or at least that an English general should command all the 
troops in English pay, and pay them through or in the presence 
of English officers. The Portuguese remained obdurate on the 
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question of an English commander-in-chief, but showed signs of 
yielding about the question of their being directly paid; also 
Tarouca advised them to defer asking for Galway’s removal, as this 
would annoy the Whigs. 

Godolphin was amenable on one point. He was prepared to 
provide convoys to Brazil and the Indies. Unfortunately this offer 
was regarded with suspicion. When the French attacked Rio in 
1710, the Portuguese begged for help, but in 1709 they hedged, 
even though Godolphin offered to send the British ships as far 
as Madeira or the Azores only, or wherever they were required. 
Agreement was reached finally, but there were still slips and 
misunderstandings, so that an East India ship missed the convoy 
intended for her to Madeira. In this case Dutch convoy require- 
ments had been given priority.” 

After a final affable but inconclusive audience with the queen 
Tarouca went on to The Hague in June 1710, having achieved 
very little. He was now accredited to the States General and told 
to persuade the Dutch to pay up their arrears of subsidies since 
1706 and to keep track of the peace negotiations. 

With the rise of the Tories, Galway's position was deteriorating 
and in July 1710 the decision was taken to send Lord Portmore to 
succeed him. He only heard of it through the newspapers and his 
departure was delayed for several weeks by the omission of the 
new secretary of state, Lord Dartmouth, to send him the letters 
of recall required for his farewell audience with King John. He 
had soldiered on, but his health had been so bad that he had been 
obliged to spend much of his time outside Lisbon, and it was a 
matter of congratulation when his gout let up enough to enable 
him to sign his name. He was thankful to go home.!? 

In a letter to Stanhope before he began his campaign, Galway 
made it clear that nothing was to be expected of Portugal.!? He said: 


'The season is so far advanced that I cannot hope we shall have 
an army capable of doing anything in the next campaign. All 
I can expect or desire is that we may make show or noise 
enough to hinder your enemies from sending the troops they 
may have on the frontier against you. One could believe from 
their conduct that the Portuguese court had a secret treaty with 
the enemy, especially when it is certain that Cadaval says 
publicly he is sure the Spaniards will undertake nothing against 
them. but I believe these people have not the ability to do such 
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a thing and I am almost positive there is nothing in it. But 
with a young king, who does not love affairs and does not 
understand them, and yet would make people believe that it is 
he that manages and that he is not governed, the person that 
has most credit near him is the Inquisitor-General, who is very 
hearty in the public cause but without ability or understanding, 
and the duke of Cadaval, hated by everybody, and very much 
disaffected in this way, assumes the authority and has every- 
thing done as he pleases. You may judge by this short descrip- 
tion, in what an ill posture the affairs stand here. I hope you so 
much my friend as to pity me, to have to do with these people, 
working every day without the least hope of success. 


In letters to the count of Assumar Galway spoke in more guarded 
tones of the Portuguese, but was equally pessimistic. Fronteira, 
the best of the Portuguese generals, declared he could carry on 
no longer, and was succeeded by the count of Vila Verde, a much 
less active man. In May 1710 Galway said his efforts to build up 
new regiments were making some progress, but he still talked of 
the army remaining on the defensive and made no suggestion that 
it would be capable of doing more. It was not until 8 August that 
he announced that he was returning home, which accounts for 
Stanhope’s belief in September that he was still in command.”° 

Galway was out of patience with the Portuguese and Marl- 
borough thought that he was out of temper, but his despatches 
do not give the impression that he ever gave up trying. He seems 
to have been right in his assessment of the Portuguese attitude. In 
February 1709 a local agreement had been made to allow the 
peasants on either side of the frontier to till their fields and 
pasture their flocks. There was trade across the frontier also, 
much of it advantageous to Portugal, for it was a means of bringing 
in horses and corn; there were also many rumours of peace 
negotiations and a mutual disposition to stay on the defensive, but 
all this fell far short of any agreement to cease hostilities between 
governments. 7! 

The army reforms attempted in 1707 had had little effect and in 
1709 an allied report reiterated that the Portuguese would starve 
if the allies did not give them corn and had no clothes but what 
the allies brought them. ?? 

The basic problem of lack of horses, and of wheat or barley to 
feed man and beast, was well known to the authorities. The 
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horses could not be kept in condition through the winter without 
barley, and in the spring the campaign could not begin before the 
spring rains produced green fodder. Some corn could be found in 
the frontier regions, but Portugal needed to import corn for bread. 
John Methuen had tried to find better contractors for the army 
in 1704, but in 1711 complaints were still being made that the 
contracts were given to men of little substance, most of them 
rascally. In 1710 the contract for corn was given to Arthur Stert, 
an English merchant of credit, who had already fulfilled a contract 
for clothing and had held the post of admiralty agent in Lisbon.?? 
The Portuguese government arranged to sell in London 4,000 
barrels of powder, which they had charged to the subsidy and no 
longer required, and for the proceeds to be paid to Samuel Clarke 
and Arthur Stevenson, Stert’s agents in London. Unfortunately 
bureaucracy interfered all along the line. There were formalities 
for export and formalities for import. Payment was eventually 
secured by means of tallies issued by the ‘Treasury chargeable to 
the tax on low wines, but Stert complained that there were long 
delays and that the tallies could only be cashed at a discount of 
I5 per cent.?* Accounts of what was happening differed. Tarouca 
complained that no barley was reaching Portugal, while Galway 
said ample supplies were arriving, but the local intermediaries re- 
fused to pay the price for them, with the result that much went bad. 
The secretary of state maintained that much of the grain was bad 
already and that the importers were trying to charge too much.?$ 
Many attempts were made to corner the market and some of the 
supplies going up to the army were intercepted and sold at a high 
price to the public. The arrival of a big convoy from Holland 
in January 1711 caused the prices to fall, but they soon went up 
again and there was a renewed shortage. It was not until March 
1712 that corn was cheap again owing to imports from Barbary 
and North America, as well as from Holland, England, and 
Ireland. ?6 

Bad harvests made a rise in prices inevitable, but naturally 
profiteers made the best of their opportunities; government 
ministers were not above awarding contracts to their friends, but 
foreign contractors were the obvious targets for blame. ‘There were 
riots and at one time a mob threatened to burn Stert's house 
down. Probably he did well enough in spite of his complaints, for 
Consul Milner spoke of English firms sending home all their 
gains in specie from the sale of corn in warships of Admiral 
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Norris’s squadron to the value of £30,000 or £40,000. In 1711 the 
Portuguese government ordered the merchants to divulge their 
stocks, with a view to forcing them to sell them. The merchants 
agreed to declare what they had, which amounted to 700 moyos 
(a moyo was about 5 quarters) and a thousand moyos of barley, but 
with the backing of the English and Dutch ministers, they 
insisted on their right to sell their stocks privately. ‘The shortages 
persisted through 1710 and 1711, and only improved in 1712, 
when there was already more talk of peace than war.?’ 

In spite of Tarouca’s insistence in London that the Spanish 
theatre of war should be given priority, the Inquisitor-General 
and the marquis of Minas called on Galway in August to make it 
quite clear to him that although the king had ordered the army 
to be mobilized for an autumn campaign, it had neither money 
nor provisions and could do nothing. All that Galway could 
manage was to advance 24 contos for the month of August though 
at least 50 were required. Vila Verde mobilized, but the Portuguese 
horse were not fit even to leave their cantonments, and he was not 
given permission to move.?? 

When he heard of the victory of Saragossa, Vila Verde felt he 
must make a gesture, but his letter to Stanhope was nothing more. 
Stanhope's appeal to Galway was delivered in the first instance to 
Colonel Newton, the officer left in charge. He replied that Vila 
Verde would only enter Spain if there was no sizeable opposition, 
and Leffever, Galway's secretary, wrote too that there was very 
little chance of his being able to give appreciable help. Neverthe- 
less, Vila Verde scraped together 11 days’ rations and crossed the 
frontier; he took a small town called Barca Rota and then marched 
southwards parallel to the frontier and in the opposite direction 
to Trujillo, where Stanhope had hoped that he would join him; 
he reached Jerez de los Caballeros, where he could perhaps have 
found supplies, but alarmed by a report that there was a consider- 
able enemy force ahead of him, he turned back to Olivenza, where 
he re-entered Portugal. His 11 days’ supplies were used up and 
the weather was breaking; his army reached the frontier in a state 
of exhaustion, so he had reason to retire, but it was nevertheless 
a sad performance. ‘The only horse in any kind of condition were 
the English dragoons, but Newton did not think he could have 
gone far with them. He dallied with the idea of leaving his horse 
behind and of marching with his dragoons on foot towards 
Stanhope through mountains where the enemy cavalry could not 
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mterfere with him, but without ammunition, supplies, or any hope 
of support he gave up the idea, and wrote to Stanhope to say he 
could do nothing. Cadaval said that any Portuguese entering 
Spain would be a traitor and twitted the allies with saying that the 
war would not cost a penny. For some time the Dutch had paid 
nothing and the English subsidies too had fallen into arrears. ° 

Galway thankfully embarked for home on 3 October. He was 
on the point of sailing when he received Stanhope’s letter; he 
told him there was no hope of help from Portugal, but this bad 
news did not reach Stanhope for some time. The earl of Portmore 
arrived to succeed Galway in November. His father was a Scots- 
man who had entered the service of the prince of Orange in 
Holland; Portmore himself came over to England with King 
William III and made a good military career, which lost him an 
eye, but won him an earldom. He also improved his fortunes by 
marrying the witty countess of Dorchester, formerly Catherine 
Sedley, a mistress of King James II. He was a bluff outspoken 
man with a high sense of his own importance, but loyal and 
honest. Prince George at Cadiz gave him quite a good character, 
but had described him as timid. He did not reveal any such 
weakness in Portugal, but had little opportunity to show any 
positive capacity as a general. In spite of his Williamite antecedents 
he was on good terms with the Tories, and as his name had been 
spoken of more than once in Portugal and King Pedro had 
approved of him, he was thought to be a good choice. But although 
the ‘Tories professed a desire to carry on with the war, Portmore 
got little backing from home. The Portuguese still refused to 
allow him the supreme command, but he worked hard to create 
order out of chaos. He did not take on Galway’s diplomatic 
status; Leffever carried on as chargé d’affaires for a time. Portmore 
came with a prejudice against him, but changed his mind after 
meeting him and gave him his confidence. In February 1711 
George Delaval, a naval officer by profession, was appointed 
minister. He had lately been engaged in negotiations in Morocco 
and still had credentials to the emperor there. 

Portmore found the English forces about a third below their 
complement. In October their muster showed 2,046 infantry and 
1,338 wanting; by February the figures had improved to 2,738 
effectives, while the cavalry numbered 1,041, but these included 
some widows and 5 servants to each company.* The allied forces 
with 17,000 men still outnumbered those of de Bay in infantry, 
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though not in cavalry. Portmore like Galway felt that with 
goodwill and adequate supplies a fair showing could have been 
made, but he lacked both. In February 1711 Admiral Jennings 
arrived with 5 regiments on board and waited a month for the 
Irish convoy; he was expecting to find orders from Stanhope 
about the destination of the troops; he found no orders, but took 
most of the men to Catalonia in spite of the protests of King 
John. The Portuguese were, however, really more interested in 
subsidies than in reinforcements and another source of troops was 
lost when difficulties arose about Galway’s new regiments. Count 
Stampa, Charles’s special representative, feared that the cost of 
the Spanish regiment would be deducted from the king’s subsidy 
and that he would be blamed; he was also anxious to discredit 
Charles’s permanent representative, Cienfuegos; he therefore asked 
Portmore to disband the Spanish regiment because it served no 
purpose and was an unnecessary expense. Portmore objected, as 
he thought these men would fight as well for us as they had against 
us, if they were properly paid, and if they were broken, no more 
deserters would be tempted to come over.?! 

Portmore did not rate the prospects high and when the Irish 
convoy finally brought three regiments in May, thought he might 
just as well have let them go to Catalonia. The shortage of horses 
was as bad as ever, for imports had not been successful; a few had 
been traded across the frontier from Spain, but the Spaniards did 
their best to stop this and the Portuguese were not helpful. But 
they were more active where their own interests were concerned, 
and early in the season General Mascarenhas recaptured Mirando 
do Douro in the province of 'Tras os Montes with its garrison of 
a thousand men. Consul Milner believed that even this was a 
put-up job and that the Portuguese had released all their prisoners 
at once and had made no attempt to follow up their success.?? 
But at the end of May Portmore thought things were a little better 
and attempted an advance into Spain south of Badajoz. Some 
secret peace negotiations had come to light, which made the pro- 
allied Portuguese ashamed and the others afraid of reprisals. A 
French merchant named Heller had appeared at Portmore's 
headquarters and had disclosed alleged copies of correspondence 
between de Bay and the secretary of state Mendonga. Heller 
claimed to have carried letters regularly regarding proposals for 
Spain and Portugal to refrain mutually from offensive action north 
of the Tagus and for France to send 30 ships to guard the coasts 
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of Portugal, to be maintained at Portuguese expense. Portmore 
concluded that the reluctance of the Portuguese to undertake any 
operations in Spain showed that these negotiations were genuine, 
though he conceded that the king, and perhaps Vila Verde and 
Fronteira, were not in the picture. Delaval was inclined to agree, 
but thought that the talks had been begun during the alarm that 
Barcelona was going to be besieged again, and had been dropped 
as soon as the scare was over. Milner and Leffever were sceptical. 
Milner was contemptuous of such a low-down merchant as 
Heller and could not believe that de Bay would have condescended 
to employ him, particularly as there were other and better ways 
of corresponding with Portugal. Both surmised that the whole 
thing might have been engineered to blackmail the allies into 
giving more subsidies, or merely to create dissension and suspicion. 
It seemed to them that the existing situation suited the enemy 
very well and that they had no cause to change it, for they were 
spending much less than the allies on the Portuguese front, where 
the allies were using many more troops without any corresponding 
advantage. But it was generally agreed that there was a tacit 
understanding between Portugal and Spain to observe a kind of 
neutrality, even though there was no written agreement.?? 

The Portuguese denied vigorously that there had been any 
negotiations at all and to show their good faith sent corn for 40 
days’ rations to the front and crossed the Guadiana into the 
Portuguese territory occupied by the enemy. They got as far as 
Safra (or Zafra), a considerable market town some miles inside 
Spain. They spared the town, but by holding the corregidor as 
hostage, exacted a ransom of which 13,000 dollars were paid. The 
bishop offered to hand over the church plate and to take the sin 
upon himself, but Vila Verde said he was too good a catholic to 
accept such an offer. The Portuguese could have continued into 
corn-growing country and perhaps have cut off enemy communi- 
cations with Badajoz, which they were still talking of besieging, 
but de Bay stopped this by threatening a counter-attack on Elvas 
and beginning to destroy the corn on the frontier. So a retreat was 
made and a good opportunity lost, as Portmore thought, either 
from want of resolution or some secret order from the Court. At 
the request of the three allied ministers the army stayed in the 
field another three weeks before going into summer quarters, but 
it fought no more.?! 

The autumn campaign came to nothing. There was now corn 
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enough in Lisbon, but no magazines had been set up for the army 
and the horse were still unfit. Even the English generals demurred 
at taking the field and quarrelled with Portmore. ‘The money 
situation went from bad to worse and as a result of a dispute about 
a deduction claimed from the subsidy in respect of Portuguese 
troops paid in Spain, Paymaster Maurice gave a written certificate 
that he had orders from home to pay no more out. In the Tras os 
Montes the army kept the field a week or two longer, but to no 
git *5 

The martial ardour of the Portuguese and their feeling for the 
alliance had perhaps been warmed a little by events in Rio de 
Janeiro, where in 1710, after some initial success, a French force 
led by Jean-Francois du Clerc and organized by a privateering 
company had been repelled. Du Clerc and a number with him, 
who had been taken prisoners, had been massacred, so a renewal 
of the attack was very likely. Naval help was promised to da Cunha 
in London, but the queen said that the Portuguese must supply 
information about their proposed measures of defence and the 
Dutch would have to be consulted. T'he Portuguese undertook to 
provide 9 ships to go with the 6 English and 3 Dutch ships 
promised to Brazil, but there were delays and in August Duguay- 
Trouin escaped being intercepted by Admiral Leake and reached 
Rio first.?6 

The Falmouth packet-boat was diverted at Lisbon to go to Rio 
to give warning and arrived there before the French. The garrison 
was alerted and there happened to be 4 Portuguese warships in 
port, which could be used to guard the approaches. But after 
several days had passed without any enemy being sighted, the 
governor concluded there had been a false alarm and dispersed 
the troops, while the ships returned to their berths. Duguay- 
Trouin had taken exact soundings of the approaches and managed 
soon afterwards to enter the harbour under cover of a morning 
fog and to land 3,000 troops half a mile from the city without 
opposition. The city had a sufficient garrison and some good men 
among them, including Gil de Bocage, a Portuguese naval officer 
of Norman birth, and two emboabas, Portuguese immigrants, 
Friar Francisco de Menezes and Bento Amaral Coutinho. The 
defenders could also expect help from Minas Gerais, where a 
considerable force led by Antonio de Albuquerque was available. 
But the governor, Castro de Morais, showed little resolution and 
the admiral Gaspar da Costa Ataide, instead of taking any action, 
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ordered his ships to be burnt to save them from falling into the 
hands of the enemy. A bombardment of the city caused no serious 
damage, and the governor was persuaded by the more stalwart 
members of the garrison to make a counter-attack, which inflicted 
casualties, but was repulsed. On 19 September the governor 
rejected a summons to surrender, but refused to allow any more 
counter-attacks. Two days later a council of war recommended 
the evacuation of the city; there were some protests, but after the 
governor himself had left, the rest followed. Duguay-Trouin 
entered the city unopposed except by some survivors of du Clerc’s 
expedition, who were engaged in looting and had to be disciplined. 
A great deal of treasure had been taken away, but Duguay-Trouin 
found a considerable booty, which he collected in an orderly way. 
18 men found robbing churches were actually shot. After a few 
days Morais surrendered, agreeing to pay a ransom of 610,000 
cruzados in gold, a hundred chests of sugar, and 200 head of cattle. 
Duguay also traded back much of the plunder which he held. 
With Albuquerque and his large force nearby, he could not hold 
the city and he left on 15 November. Bad weather prevented him 
attacking Bahia and he lost two of his largest ships with their 
valuable cargoes in storms off the Azores. Neither the Portuguese 
losses nor the French gains were as great as expected, but the 
defeat was a bitter blow to Portugal, and when the profits were 
counted, the privateers found they had done well enough.?? The 
news did not reach Lisbon until January. There was relief that 
Bahia had escaped and a squadron under Admiral Baker was sent 
to meet the Bahia fleet; he waited for four months in the Azores, 
but the Bahia fleet eventually reached Lisbon in October without 
having touched at the islands. 

The events in Brazil increased Portuguese anxieties. Cadaval 
thought that if the French had been able to establish themselves 
in Rio, it would have been impossible ever to get rid of them, but 
he was equally apprehensive lest the allied fleets should insist on 
a share of the Brazil trade, if they got to Rio. As rumours of peace 
gained strength, there was less incentive to fight, but the Portu- 
guese were combative where the defence of their own territory was 
concerned, and were equally jealous of the claims to privilege of 
the foreign Factories in Portugal. They regarded their pretensions 
as excessive and were sensitive to the point of refusing justifiable 
requests as well as of repressing abuses. A notable instance was the 
attempt to levy customs duties on a large consignment of clothing 
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for the troops which arrived from England in the spring of 1712. 
Mendonça insisted that all goods, even those consigned to the king 
of Portugal, must pay duty, and rejected a certificate submitted 
by Delaval and obtained from Galway that such goods had always 
been allowed freedom from duty. The clothing was landed under 
armed guard without interference from the Portuguese customs, 
but the Portuguese retaliated by refusing for two months to give 
clearance to the storeships on which the goods had come.?? There 
were constant complaints of wrongful arrests; a few of these were 
promptly remedied, but the Lisbon and Oporto Factories became 
involved in a long wrangle about infractions of their privileges and 
the exaction of import and export duties contrary to the secret 
article of the 1654 treaty. The Portuguese alleged that the duties 
complained of were excise duties and not subject to the treaty. 
One such small tax was named the 'usual', and was charged on 
wines leaving Lisbon. After a long dispute this tax, amounting 
to 2s. gd. a pipe, was remitted from February 1716.?? 

In Oporto there were several small duties on goods entering or 
leaving the city, which were inconsiderable individually but tended 
to mount up. The export duty on wine was 400 rets (about 2s. 6d.) 
a pipe, but there were also duties on fish and several other food- 
stuffs, which were supposed to be exempt, while duties were also 
laid on specie. The Portuguese argued that some of these taxes, 
payable to the bishop, were temporary war taxes and were used 
to maintain the Oporto regiment. As they only applied to Oporto, 
the merchants could always escape them by taking up residence 
elsewhere. There were faults on both sides. The Portuguese 
officials were pernickety and much of the money paid out by the 
allies in subsidies was misspent. But money spent in the country, 
however used, often came back into the pockets of the foreign 
merchants, and the Portuguese felt that while they were making 
great sacrifices in the common cause, the Factories were making 
a very good thing out of it. Some of them undoubtedly did so out 
of the corn shortages and even British representatives occasionally 
admitted that the Factories asked for too much. There was some- 
times a political prejudice involved; for instance in 1714 the new 
consul Shippen asked Bolingbroke's advice about the Factory, 
saying that they would make as much trouble as possible, for they 
were no friends of the Tories; his father, a Jacobite Tory was 
a member of the commission which called James Stanhope 
to account when he was released from prison in Spain. But 
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even a keen Factory man such as Consul Milner admitted that the 
Factory's trade was increasing, or at worst only suffering a 
temporary decline, while the war was bringing misery to the 
Portuguese provinces and ruin to many farmers. Lisbon enjoyed 
the prosperity associated with inflation. Oporto suffered more and 
the Factory there only mustered 17 signatures, while the Lisbon 
Factory had 61 heads of firms.*° 

From Gibraltar there came rumours of an impending enemy 
attack. The place had been neglected and at times the garrison, 
short of pay and rations, had been mutinous. The fortress came 
under Argyle’s command, but the governor was inclined to turn 
to Portmore for help because he was nearer. Argyle objected to 
this and asked for a full report from the garrison commander, 
Standwix, on some appointments of officers which Portmore had 
made there. Portmore said he would be glad to be quit of the 
responsibility, but in due course orders came transferring Gibraltar 
from the Spanish to the Portuguese command. He then sent a 
small reinforcement from Barrymore’s regiment and promised to 
inspect the place himself. No Spanish attack materialized and the 
arrival of more troops in a town which was in ruins and lacked 
both supplies and accommodation proved to be more of an 
embarrassment than a help.*! 

Portmore had asked for leave on grounds of health, but readily 
agreed to forego 1t in order to visit Gibraltar early in 1712. Though 
there was little activity on land, the navy was as busy as ever and 
Portmore asked Admiral Baker to convey him. Baker also had to 
see a convoy through the Straits, to watch for the outgoing Cadiz 
fleet, and then to go to the Azores to meet the incoming Bahia 
fleet. In addition he was involved with the negotiations in Morocco, 
where the truce was due for renewal. 

For the Morocco negotiations a suitable present for the emperor 
was indispensable. The government had often been remiss, but 
had now learnt the lesson, and a gift of 40 deer was despatched to 
be delivered alive on the Sallee coast. This was safely accomplished, 
but unfortunately the authority of the alcayde of Tangier, who had 
hitherto been the intermediary for the negotiations, did not 
stretch so far, and he was much offended that the deer had been 
received by another. His pique held up the negotiations and 
Delaval hoped to counteract this by using as a hostage a famous 
Sallee admiral and enemy of all Christians named Ben Aisha, who 
had been lately captured by the Dutch; but the Dutch preferred 
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to exchange him for some Dutch prisoners who had been enslaved 
and meanwhile the Moors continued to prey on shipping. 
Eventually the alcayde was mollified with a hundred barrels of 
powder and the truce was renewed, but only for a year.*? 

When Portmore returned to Lisbon, the king asked him to 
stay on, as there was a renewed threat of a Spanish invasion, and 
he agreed to do so in order to stiffen Portuguese resolution. In 
mid-March 1712 news came that France had submitted peace 
proposals and that a peace conference would begin soon. The 
Portuguese talked of mobilizing, but the spring rains were late 
and there was very little green fodder. De Bay caused an alarm 
in May by crossing the Caya river, but he soon went back again, 
and Portmore did not think there was any danger. The only 
fighting was a skirmish between the Portuguese and de Bay’s 
rearguard. Portmore proposed sending two British regiments to 
the front, but Cadaval blocked this on account of a rumour that 
30 French ships had been sighted off the coast. By 21 May the 
duke of Ormonde, who had succeeded Marlborough in Flanders, 
already had his restraining orders to remain on the defensive; on 
16 July the British forces actually ceased hostilities and separated 
from the other allied troops. Before the end of June Portmore was 
beginning to reduce his troops and to sell off some horses, though 
the Portuguese had not been informed and raised objections.*? 

At the end of August Portmore officially told the king that he 
was reducing his forces, that the queen had proposed a cessation 
of arms to the Portuguese ambassador, and that Spain was 
disposed to agree. ‘The Portuguese found it hard to decide whether 
to agree to the armistice or to continue to support Charles in 
Catalonia. ‘They chose the former course, but feared the Spaniards 
would attack them before the suspension of arms was agreed and 
asked Portmore to postpone the reduction of his troops. He 
replied that he must obey his orders, but that he would leave the 
troops in the Alentejo for the time being.*4 

Portmore left for England on 12 September 1712 and Colonel 
Pearce remained in charge. ‘There was a confused situation. In 
Gibraltar Standwix was informed of the armistice on 3 October 
by a Spanish trumpeter, but had no orders himself. When a 
complaint was lodged in Madrid about failures to recognize the 
armistice, the newly-arrived British ambassador, Lord Lexington, 
wrote directly to Pearce, who also had been informed by the 
Spaniards, but had no orders from home,*® 
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- The Spaniards were anxious to hasten the separation of the 
British troops from the Portuguese and to take the frontier town 
of Campo Maior near Elvas, before an armistice was signed. The 
autumn rains were due and de Bay was reluctant to undertake a 
siege, but once he was committed to do so, he swore he would 
have the town and Estremoz too. He had superior forces, but the 
Portuguese displayed a very different spirit to what they had 
shown before. Colonel Pearce had predicted that de Bay could 
make a complete tour of Portugal, if he had a mind to do so, but 
he was proved wrong. Campo Maior held out and the Portuguese 
broke twice through the enemy lines with reinforcements and by a 
lucky shot blew up the Spanish magazine with 400 grenades. It 
was now the enemy's turn to be war weary, and in their camp 6 
guns were spiked and three officers killed by malcontents. On 
17 October de Bay assaulted the main bastion of the town, but 
was driven back, and the garrison made a sally in force against 
him. The rains were beginning and on 23 October Pearce received 
a letter from Dartmouth about the suspension of arms with Spain 
and France. King John had just thanked him for his services and 
General Mascarenhas asked him in the king's name to defer the 
suspension of arms until the Spaniards were out of Portuguese 
territory. Pearce could not do this, but he did not leave the neigh- 
bourhood until the king found him winter quarters. He parted 
from Mascarenhas on good terms and undertook to stand by the 
Portuguese if the Spaniards advanced, which they were unlikely 
to do, as they were sick of the war. He explained in his report that 
he depended on the Portuguese for bread and could not afford to 
quarrel with them. He had with him two regiments of 600 men 
each, his own and Newton's regiment, into which a number of 
men from the reduced regiments had been recruited. ‘The Madrid 
authorities, though not the Spaniards in the field, still wanted to 
take Campo Maior and held up the news of the armistice signed 
at Utrecht on 8 November; nevertheless, the siege had to be 
raised.*6 

By the third week in November the British had retired to Beja 
and were making arrangements to march through Spain to 
Gibraltar. Lexington put in a good word for Pearce in Madrid, 
where the government complained of his delay in separating his 
troops. The armistice was proclaimed in Portugal on 5 December. 
Pearce went home and his men were marched to Gibraltar by 
Lt-Col Godby.” It was quite a triumphal progress, for the 
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Spaniards were so delighted to be quit of the war that they showed 
generous hospitality and goodwill. The officers were wined and 
dined at every town en route and the men too were well treated. 
'The Portuguese in Catalonia had to make a longer march through 
Spain. According to some accounts they had a rough time, but a 
letter from Lisbon, written in March when they were expected, 
said they were well treated.*? 

Peace with France was concluded at Utrecht in April 1713 by 
all the belligerents except the emperor, and England made peace 
with Spain in July. Portugal lagged behind until 6 February 1715. 
There was no more fighting anywhere, but the armistice had to 
be renewed every four months and there were many alarms. While 
Bolingbroke was engaged in his initial secret negotiations with 
France, he had backed Portugal staunchly; the going was not 
always easy and in February 1713 he had to deliver an ultimatum 
in order to secure the Amazon frontier for Brazil, but on the 
whole, the French were less intransigent than the Spaniards 
subsequently became and Bolingbroke more wholehearted. Claims 
in Brazil were settled and also the question of compensation to 
Portugal for the loss of the Asiento agreement. But by the time 
that negotiations with Spain matured, the allies were irretrievably 
committed to peace and the Spaniards, who were more deeply 
concerned with Portuguese matters, were in a position to take a 
much tougher line. Bolingbroke was more preoccupied with gain- 
ing advantages for the Tories, for Britain, and for himself than 
with respecting punctiliously the commitments made to Portugal 
by his predecessors, the Whigs, but unlike the Catalans the 
Portuguese retained some bargaining power and could place 
themselves under the protection of France, if the British proved 
unsatisfactory. Therefore when Spain tried to drive a hard 
bargain about San Sacramento, a trading-post on the La Plata 
river, which the Portuguese claimed had been ceded to them in 
1661, he supported Portugal. Lexington at first had no idea where 
or what San Sacramento was, but he stuck to his point with the 
Spaniards, namely that Britain had only yielded to Spain on the 
vexed question of the mainland territories promised to Portugal 
by the Methuen treaty, on condition that Portugal should be 
given some equivalent. So the La Plata boundary was eventually 
won for Portugal, but Badajoz and the Spanish territory, to which 
the Portuguese aspired as a Barrier, had to be given up. They 
were much mortified, but it was just as well that they had to make 
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"this sacrifice, for Spain would never have rested until she had 
won the territory back, and the territorial integrity guaranteed to 
Portugal by Britain and the United Provinces by treaty proved a 
better defence than the walls of Badajoz could ever have been. 
Yet in June 1714 some Portuguese thought England was in a state 
of such confusion that she was no longer in a position to protect 
Portugal, and were inclined to turn towards France. The French 
appointed an ambassador and commissary to Lisbon to discuss 
affairs of mutual interest and insinuated that negotiations about 
the Spanish-Portuguese frontier might be comprised in these. 
Although John V resisted, it looked as if the French might succeed. 
King Louis agreed to be godfather to his baby son and even after 
the succession of George I without disturbance had restored 
British prestige, the British minister, Henry Worsley, still feared 
in February 1715 that the French were winning. Mendonça had 
spoken of the peace being concluded at Lisbon, but with a last 
effort the negotiations at Utrecht were completed under British 
auspices and the day after the news was received, Mendonça 
called on Worsley to assure him that John owed this to British 
good offices. It had been a close thing, for the French had good 
friends in Lisbon, including the papal nuncio, and latterly Toby 
Bourke, an ebullient Irishman who represented the Pretender and 
had recently come from Madrid. The French, though they 
would have liked to take the credit, had been themselves anxious 
for a settlement, so they had not tried to hinder it overmuch. The 
Spaniards, true to form, were soon to break their part of the 
agreement by refusing to pay the first instalment due on their 
Asiento agreement, when the first treasure fleet arrived six months 
later. Instead they renewed their claims in respect of the three 
ships from Buenos Aires sequestrated by the Portuguese just 
before the war, and the whole argument was to begin again. 
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The regency of the empress 


THERE had been some question of King Charles waiting in 
Catalonia for the news of the imperial election, but Wratislaw was 
against it and pointed out that by doing so he would risk being 
overtaken by winter and missing his passage to Italy. So he sailed 
on 27 September 1711 on HMS Blenheim. Any doubt about taking 
the queen with him was removed by Admiral Jennings saying 
that he could not provide suitable accommodation for her. No 
special preparations were made even for Charles, except to scrub 
the ship and lay in a store of charcoal. It had been different in 
1704, when the flagship had been refitted to provide royal state- 
rooms.! 

In his last letter to Wratislaw before leaving, the king informed 
him that the queen would be regent. He had got over his pique 
with Starhemberg and decided that he would be a reliable pro- 
tector for Isabel Cristina. He observed that the marshal had his 
faults, but was a subject like anybody else and could be called to 
order if necessary. Indeed, when he felt lonely without his wife, 
he wrote to Starhemberg in affectionate and positively playful 
terms as 'the dear papa, who was looking after his darling wife so 
well'. He also relented towards Moles and decided that he could 
be helpful to the queen and need not be banished to an embassy 
in Lisbon. He was allowed to keep his Naples pension, but nothing 
more was done to further his dearest ambition, to be made a 
cardinal.? 

Before leaving, Charles again asked Queen Anne and the States 
General for help and Isabel Cristina wrote personally to Anne. 
The parting from the Barcelona authorities was cordial in spite of 
recent quarrels with them and they showed their goodwill by 
voting a monthly allowance of 5,000 doubloons to the queen. She 
reciprocated by donating the money for the city's defences. 
Starhemberg was left a commission as viceroy to be used in the 
event of the queen's departure and her first act after the king 
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sailed was to send him a message to express her confidence in 
him. Nevertheless, when in April 1712 the king wrote to Hoffmann 
to ask for transport for the queen in Italy, he reverted to the idea 
of sending a royal regent to replace her. He spoke of his sister 
Elizabeth; his mother volunteered for the job, but he realized this 
was not a task he could assign to an elderly dowager. So in the 
end he made do with Starhemberg.? 

Wratislaw advised the king to take as few Spaniards with him 
as possible, and the many who wished to go were weeded out and 
limited, as far as could be done, to those needed for service on the 
council of Italy or to advise on Spanish affairs. Lichtenstein and 
the German Court were naturally included and also the secretary 
of state Romeo and inevitably Count Stella. Perlas remained with 
the count of Cardona and with Moles to advise the queen. 

The king landed near Genoa after a voyage of 11 days without 
incident. Several nobles called on him, but his official recognition 
by Genoa as king of Spain was only confirmed a few days later, so 
he skirted the city in order to avoid protocol difficulties and 
travelled as unobtrusively as possible. The duke of Savoy came to 
meet him and behaved cordially and deferentially; Charles too was 
very polite and agreed with the duke to carry on the war. Nothing 
very much came of this and there was no mention of the possible 
betrothal of the duke’s son to an archduchess. In Milan the news 
came that Charles had been elected emperor. The republic of 
Venice had recognized him as king of Spain, so there was no 
trouble about passing through Venetian territory.* 

Although Charles knew before leaving Barcelona that the allies 
were on the point of making peace, there was a renewal of fighting 
in Catalonia in the autumn. Stanhope’s successor Argyle had been 
appointed in February and arrived at the end of May. He com- 
plained of the many difficulties and after meeting Peterborough 
in Genoa, had been near to returning home.® His personal qualifica- 
tions to command in Catalonia were good enough. He was a young 
man of 33 years of age and a great highland chief in his own right. 
He had made a good army career, having attained the rank of 
lieutenant-general and a reputation for valour in several battles in 
Flanders. He had won a political reputation for his services 
in promoting the union with Scotland, and though basically a 
Whig, had gained the favour of the Tories by supporting them 
in the Sacheverell case and by violently attacking Marlborough in 
Parliament. After the campaign of 1710 he refused to serve under 
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Marlborough, but it was only a personal quarrel and in 1714 they 
were reconciled. Argyle had eloquence and charm, but he was 
inclined to be a troublemaker and the Tories were glad to send 
him abroad, as they were their other new ally Peterborough. 
Gallas, no doubt advised by his Whig friends, sent Charles a bad 
report of him, that he had little experience, but great presumption, 
and would do more harm than good. Charles disliked any general 
who was not subservient, but he was relieved to be saved from 
Peterborough and remarked that Argyle could not do much 
either way as he had no money. Argyle had little opportunity to 
fall out with the king during the short remainder of his time in 
Spain and kept on fairly good terms with Starhemberg. It was 
true that he could not do much, for in spite of his charm and 
high status he had not the same pull with the Tories as Stanhope 
had had with the Whigs, and peace, not war, was the Tories’ aim. 
But his record in Catalonia was fair and he did not fulfil the prog- 
nostications of Gallas.® 

The Tories pretended for some time that they meant to carry 
on the war, and in November 1710 St John assured Gallas that 
8,000 men would be sent to Spain, 5 battalions from England and 
4 from Ireland. About half that number reached Barcelona in 
April 1711 and Jennings brought supplies but very little money. 
Argyle complained that he found only the shadow of an army and 
that many of the troops were 9 months in arrears with their pay 
and on the brink of mutiny. Only £40,000 had been received since 
Saragossa and though /31,000 more came in July, it was not 
enough. Argyle reproached St John, but only received a reply 
laying the blame on the allies.’ 

In spite of Godolphin’s loyal promise to help the Tories with 
his friends in the city, the Tories were not so well placed to find 
funds as the Whigs. The paymaster in Barcelona excused himself 
on this ground to his creditors. When the 1711 accounts were 
audited, they showed that Parliament had voted very large sums 
for the Peninsula. When Charles became emperor, his personal 
allowance was cut, so that he only received £37,970 19s. 3d. in 
I711 against {112,042 9s. 4d. in 1710, but the expense of the 
Germans and Italians in English pay in 1711 was more than in 
1710, being £238,320 against £205,320 6s. od.? In 1712 Parliament 
stopped payment of the emperor’s third and of the auxiliary 
troops from 21 May. But there had already been many hitches in 
the remittances to Barcelona, and expenses to whittle them away 
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en route. Moles had tried to create a regular packet service to Italy 
by agreement with the French, but had only had limited success. 
At times only a third of the remittances due were coming through. 
Even when Stanhope could appeal directly to Godolphin, constant 
vigilance was required to prevent delays. Fortunately a fair 
number of officers had private means and did not grudge to use 
them in the service. Peterborough had used his credit generously 
and Argyle sold his plate. Stanhope was not a rich man, but he 
expended £760 on representation which he spent two years in 
trying to recover. James Craggs Jr had a rich father and was 
better placed, but complained that he had received nothing for 
his services in Italy and Spain as diplomatic secretary and as 
minister.? 

Until the reinforcements came in April 1711 the only English 
regiments left in Catalonia were du Bourgay's and Richards’s with 
some of the Royal Fusiliers, though the latter may have been in 
Minorca, and the remnant left of the artillery train. At least du 
Bourgay and Michael Richards were on the spot, so their regiments 
did not depend on correspondence with absentee colonels. 
Richards managed to cash a bill for £2,000 at 4/9 to the dollar to 
buy necessities. The stores were relatively ample as they had been 
meant for a much larger force. The depleted artillery amounted at 
first to no more than 6 captured guns and 4 English 3-pounders, 
which were all that the few mules available could bring from 
Aragon. For once Charles was able to help, as guns left in 
Barcelona were numerous, but they were little use without gun- 
carriages, and there was no elmwood to be found locally to make 
these. Competent workpeople were scarce and local supplies of all 
kinds were wanting, for even common implements such as spades 
and entrenching tools had to be imported. 

Paymaster Mead reported that Charles was {150,000 overdrawn, 
but that in spite of the vast sums laid out on these Austrian 
gentlemen, as Argyle put it, the 16 Spanish battalions and 
squadrons were never paid and were two-thirds short of their 
establishment.!! The fortifications of Barcelona and of ‘Tarragona 
were in ruins and no magazines were kept up. However, Starhem- 
berg eked out efficiently whatever money he could lay hands on 
and the regiments maintained by Barcelona and one or two more 
towns were better off; so also were the Sometenes or local militia. 
The Miquelets fended for themselves and were inclined to plunder 
friend and foe indiscriminately. Starhemberg had lost all his 
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personal baggage and had to be fitted out with horses and clothing 
at Charles's personal expense. As emperor designate, Charles had 
slightly more credit and to help Starhemberg and to feed his 
troops he stinted himself of some of the 250,000 dollars sent by 
Wratislaw for his travelling expenses. Finally the legal difficulties 
about the two Genoese prizes held at Port Mahon by Admiral 
Norris were sufficiently overcome to enable money to be borrowed 
on their security.!? 

Owing to the shortage of supplies the men were scarcely fit to 
move from their barracks or the horses from their stables during 
the early months of the year, but fortunately the enemy were in 
little better case, for there had been another bad harvest and they 
were also short of money and plagued by quarrels between 
Spaniards, and between Spaniards and French. The junction of 
Noailles in the Ampurdán with Vendóme in Aragon, which had 
been feared, did not take place, and the allied losses of 1710 
were to some extent made up by the arrival of 2,000 imperial 
troops from Italy, of the 5 English regiments, and of 300 recruits 
each for du Bourgay’s and Richards’s regiments. ‘Our noble 
artillery’ still consisted of 16 3-pounders and two howitzers, and 
Argyle still had very little money, but he could count on a sizeable 
force of 36 battalions of 330 men each and 44 squadrons of go to 
a hundred men. The enemy had 18 French and 31 Spanish 
battalions, and 15 French and 51 Spanish squadrons, but many of 
these were depleted and Starhemberg had the advantage of 
interior lines. He was in somewhat better health and encouraged 
by a renewal of the king’s confidence and the receipt from him of 
his portrait set in diamonds. In the second half of the year he 
made renewed efforts.!? 

A naval expedition to the Valencian coast with 6 English ships 
and a Spanish regiment was driven back by bad weather and an 
attempt by the Palatine general Wetzel to recapture Tortosa 
failed, but on the central front Starhemberg faced up to the enemy 
before Igualada and obliged them to raise the siege of Prats del Rey 
and in November of Cardona. Earlier in the year du Bourgay’s 
regiment won a small but creditable engagement at a ferry on the 
Ebro, which the enemy were trying to occupy and fortify.!* The 
attack on Tortosa in October had suffered from the failure of 
the Tarragona garrison to co-operate and the activities of spies. 
Argyle went up to the front for a short time in November before 
leaving for Minorca, but he was reluctant to spare troops for what 
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he regarded as unpromising ventures and was surprised at Starhem- 
berg's successes. At Cardona in particular the English fought well, 
though Colonel Edward Stanhope, a brother of James, was killed 
leading his Grenadiers. A British. senior officer, Cameron of 
Lochiel, wrote to Harley that the success at Cardona had so 
changed affairs that if money and troops were available, there 
were good hopes for the next year. 

Argyle spent the last weeks of 1711 in Minorca and then 
returned to England for several months. Although the treaty for 
the cession of Minorca had been shelved, Argyle replaced the 
Spanish governor and the higher Spanish officials on security 
grounds. He reported that Charles was convinced of the importance 
of Minorca and reconciled to the need for a British garrison. It 
was true that the king realized the importance of the island to 
British trade interests and was prepared to make the best of a bad 
job, but not that he regarded the cession with any more favour.!6 

Lord Barrymore, who took charge in Argyle’s absence, wrote 
constantly to Dartmouth about the shortage of money and bread.” 
The emperor sent Starhemberg a few more men, but by way of 
money could only spare 10,000 pistoles. ‘The Portuguese asked to 
be sent home and were only saved from starvation by an advance 
of £20,000 from English funds. But equal troubles on the enemy 
side prevented them from taking the offensive and the serious 
illness of Maria Louisa was a grave blow, for her personality had 
been a great driving force. 

Nevertheless, Philip was improving his position. In Valencia 
and Aragon Melchor de Macanaz was introducing reforms which 
ultimately would help the exchequer. Hitherto Valencia and 
Aragon had been sources of expense rather than of revenue to the 
king, but their incorporation in Castile now increased the power 
of the crown. The suggestions for reform by men such as Jean 
de Brouckhoven, Count Bergeyck, and Jean Orry, were often 
frustrated, while their authors after periods of service were sent 
away again, but their ideas were slowly seeping in. In 1712 
Bergeyck was zealously engaged in plans for the complete re- 
organization of the administration; they were not carried out, but 
they left their imprint. There was a determination to end the 
domination by foreigners of Spanish external trade, aimed at the 
French just as much as against the English and the Dutch. In 
spite and indeed to some extent because of the insistence of the 
allies on the commercial advantages, which they considered as 
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victors to be their due, the Spanish government gained more 
control of trade. The official privileges gained by treaty were 
exercised through official bodies and helped to destroy the 
comfortable arrangements by which the Dutch and the French, 
and to some extent the English, had secured a large share of the 
Cadiz trade by clandestine practices, which supplemented the 
meagre salaries of local officials and enriched foreign merchants, 
but brought little gain to the central government. During the war 
the French carried most of the trade, but after the first year or so 
trade with England and the United Provinces was far from negli- 
gible. Some of the bullion from the West Indies was diverted to 
France, but comparatively little of it was intercepted by the allies. 
The drive to recover the royal patrimony alienated to the nobles 
continued and was helped by the sequestration of the estates 
of those who joined Charles. Philip was accepted as king of 
Spain by most of his subjects and support for Charles diminished 
even in Catalonia. Charles’s distaste for Catalan privileges lost 
him support, but the excesses committed by French and Spanish 
troops often won it back for him, and under the milder rule of the 
queen regent the will of the Catalans to resist revived. Also as 
emperor Charles began to place his hopes on the Catalans and from 
Vienna urged his wife to do her utmost to conciliate them.1® 
Active fighting in the first part of 1712 was on a small scale and 
with little French intervention. As part of an attempt to keep 
access open to the valleys of the Pyrenees, which were sources of 
corn and meat, General Rafael Nebot penetrated as far as Benasque 
in Aragon, but he was obliged to retire. Gerona was blockaded 
from April onwards and General Wetzel with a reinforcement of 
600 men was sent to attack Rosas on the frontier. He failed, but on 
the central front Starhemberg took Cervera and threatened 
Lérida. He even recaptured Morella in Valencia for a time. In 
June Vendóme died from food poisoning. It was his coming at the 
end of September which had turned the tables on the allies and 
had been the ruin of Stanhope, so the loss of so famous a general 
was a blow to the enemy. Starhemberg would gladly have taken 
advantage of it, but he had not the resources and Argyle on his 
return in November 1712 found no improvement in the condition 
of the troops. Argyle had travelled by way of Paris accompanied 
by the lieutenant-governor of Minorca and two colonels, and had 
discussed with Louis XIV himself the implementation of the 
suspension of arms agreed by Spain on 22 September, and 
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arrangements for the evacuation of all imperial troops.!? In 
Catalonia Colonel Price had news of the armistice on 2 October 
and separated the British from the imperial and Portuguese troops 
in order to concentrate them at Badalona on the coast. The news 
took longer to reach Gibraltar and though John V told Queen 
Anne on 26 August that he was ready to join the armistice, 
Portugal did not actually do so until 8 November.?? 

The British troops were embarked at the end of November on 
6 ships sent by Argyle from Port Mahon. Lack of money was still 
a trouble. Bills were received for October and November, but the 
local British firm, Messrs Shallett and Crowe, could only negotiate 
the October bills, and these partly in cash, partly in corn. Starhem- 
berg procured a credit of 14,000 dollars to help, which was very 
handsome in the circumstances.?! The Catalans were indignant at 
British perfidy and alarmed by rumours that a French army under 
Berwick was approaching. Starhemberg had to hurry from Gerona 
to quiet riots and disturbances in Barcelona, to restore confidence, 
and to see the British troops safely off.?? 

In December the Portuguese armistice was concluded and 
Assumar begged Lexington to find funds to enable the Portuguese 
to leave. He could not do this, but he persuaded the marquis of 
Bedmar to order the Spanish authorities to provide subsistence for 
their homeward march across Spain.?? 

Argyle had written to Starhemberg to suggest that there was 
little he could do to carry on the war without allied troops and 
transports, so he would probably be glad to know that everything 
possible was being done to arrange an armistice to enable the 
imperial troops to be evacuated. Having received no orders, 
Starhemberg could only reply that he did not understand what was 
meant. Argyle told him that he had intended to convey that if the 
emperor was prepared to withdraw his troops from Spain, the 
queen would be glad to offer them a passage on her fleet, for she 
knew that the enemy were ready to sign an armistice and to further 
an evacuation, as soon as Starhemberg notified the Spanish 
government or their commanding generals. 

In spite of all this the emperor was still determined to yield 
nothing in Catalonia and hoped that Starhemberg would be able 
to retake Gerona. He tried to do so for 8 months and even obtained 
an offer of capitulation, but only on the unacceptable condition 
that the retiring garrison should first raze the walls. Bad weather 
frustrated his last attempts, succeeded by good weather which 
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helped Berwick's advance when it finally took place in January 
1713. Starhemberg was forced to retreat. He had done well to 
persist so long, but he received no thanks from the emperor, who 
took the news with a very bad grace, although Prince Eugene had 
already told him that Catalonia could not be held.*4 

The emperor could blame Starhemberg, but he could no longer 
refuse to agree to an evacuation, though he still insisted that the 
withdrawal of his troops would be a purely military operation 
and have no bearing on his claims in Spain. Nevertheless, he 
intimated to the Catalan authorities that he would insist only on 
retaining Aragon, or even only Catalonia, and if this were refused, 
he would content himself with the recognition of Catalonia as an 
independent republic. He still insisted on guarantees for the 
retention of Catalan privileges and Lexington had orders to plead 
for these in Madrid.?* 

Lexington did his best, but he found Philip and Maria Louisa 
adamant. Speaking together with great warmth they told him: 


Mr Lexington, you can trust us to give you all reasonable 
facilities in what concerns the interest of the queen, your 
mistress, but the king will never grant privileges to these 
blackguards and scoundrels, the Catalans, for he would no 
longer be king, if he did, and we hope that the queen will no 
longer require anything of the sort from us, for we think that 
we have already done very much in allowing them to keep their 
property and their lives, in order to show consideration to the 
queen your mistress.?$ 


There was nothing more that Lexington could say and Bedmar 
was equally uncompromising. The only hope lay in the mediation 
of France; there was still a faint chance, for the princesse des 
Ursins told him in confidence that in view of the armistice with 
Portugal Louis was thinking of withdrawing some of his troops 
from Catalonia. Dartmouth's immediate orders to Lexington 
were to stand firm and to tell the king and queen that Queen 
Anne had a real concern for the Catalans, and that although she 
desired peace, she could not do anything inconsistent with her 
honour and with justice to obtain it. A month later he was still 
assuring Lexington that the queen firmly adhered to her resolution 
of procuring the entire and perfect re-establishment of the Catalans 
in their ancient privileges. Her Majesty had always been deter- 
mined not to recede from this point, to which she thought she 
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was obliged by the strongest ties, namely those of honour and 
conscience. All talks with the marquis of Monteleón, Spanish 
minister, in London, had been to the same purpose and Lexington 
must be careful to say nothing which might hint at a compro- 
mise. 2’ 

Such sentiments genuinely represented the feelings no doubt of 
Dartmouth, Shrewsbury, and Lexington, and also of the ordinary 
decent woman who was the queen. Tougher politicians such as 
Bolingbroke could not afford to be so gentlemanly and were 
imprisoned by more practical considerations. As late as July 1713 
Bolingbroke was himself infuriated by the Spanish prevarications 
over the commercial treaty and thundering about Portugal and 
Catalonia with undiminished vigour. He said the queen would 
never abandon Portugal nor sacrifice her honour in the matter of 
the Catalans merely for the sake of peace; he referred to the queen's 
unalterable steadiness, strict justice, and transcendental generosity. 
But in fact he had already told Monteleón that some means must 
be found of getting round the Catalan question and had suggested 
a compromise. This was an idea which had perhaps occurred to 
Lexington in the first instance, when he was racking his brains to 
find a way out of the impasse he had reached. It consisted in the 
grant to the Catalans of the same liberties as those of Castile; in 
this way Catalan liberties as such disappeared, but the Catalans 
were given what on the face of it sounded fair compensation.?? 
To the plenipotentiaries at Utrecht Bolingbroke wrote quite 
openly: 


It is not to the interest of England to preserve the Catalan 
liberties, and he likewise begs leave to make the observation to 
them, that the Castilian privileges, which the king of Spain will 
give them in exchange for the Catalan, are the liberty of trading, 
of holding those beneficial employments in America, which are 
of infinitely greater value to those who intend to live in subjec- 
tion to authority. 


Once peace was declared and the imperial troops were safely out 
of Catalonia, there seemed to be no objection from Bolingbroke’s 
point of view to recommending this solution, and tied up as he 
was personally and politically with the commercial treaty and the 
Asiento, he perhaps genuinely believed that Catalans would be 
admitted to the trade with the Indies and be given the chance 
to make their fortunes.?? 
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After the raising of the siege of Gerona Philip declared the 
promised amnesty to such Catalans as were prepared to swear 
allegiance to him, but said nothing about other Spaniards or 
about Catalan privileges. Dartmouth took Monteleón to task, but 
was told that even the amnesty had been over-generous. Philip 
consulted Melchor de Macanaz and was assured by him that he 
had a perfect right to punish the Catalans, whose rebellion had 
reduced the king's vassals from 11 to 8 million subjects.?? 

The emperor Charles instructed Count Zinzendorf to insist on 
the Catalan privileges with the allied ministers at Utrecht. At 
Barcelona he had acquiesced in them reluctantly, but now he 
took up the cudgels for them. Starhemberg was told to make a 
military evacuation agreement, but to insist on the privileges and 
on the grant of an amnesty to all Spaniards. He was also to 
exercise the strictest discipline and to keep a suitable force in 
Barcelona for the protection of the empress, but to obtain the 
approval for this of the Barcelona authorities. Starhemberg wrote 
to Lexington and sent his deputy, Count Kónigsegg, to Cervera to 
make contact with the enemy commander-in-chief, Ceva-Grimaldi, 
but the letter said that if the Catalans wanted favours, they must 
look to Philip, for nothing could be allowed them at the emperor’s 
request. ?! 

Starhemberg could make no headway with the evacuation 
agreement, but he continued his arrangements for the empress’s 
departure. There had been an inclination to keep this secret for 
fear of a hostile reaction. Charles affected to treat it as a personal 
affair and made no mention of it in a letter to the Barcelona 
Commons of g March. But once her decision to leave was taken 
the empress took into her confidence the Council of Eighteen 
which had been set up after the fall of Gerona to deal with the 
emergency, and also the Barcelona Commons. She told the 
emperor that she wished to represent her departure as a mis- 
fortune common to them all in which she felt deep sympathy for 
the Catalans. She told the council that she had taken the decision 
to join her husband in order to give him fresh hopes of an heir. 
Her need for a son had a popular appeal, and all the more because 
the rival queen of Spain had recently presented Philip with one. 
There had been rumours of her going for some time and a party 
led by the baron de Clairet violently opposed it, but her sincerity 
and obvious emotion won over many people. During her last days 
in Barcelona she attended punctiliously to all her duties and there 
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was nothing clandestine about her going. On the contrary, she 
took leave with ceremony of all the authorities; she made no use 
of imperial troops for her protection; they were conspicuous by 
their absence; but the Catalan troops, the militia, and other local 
forces, several thousand in all, were all on parade as she went 
down to the landing-stage. As she left the palace she told the 
Barcelona Commons in a clear voice: ‘This is the saddest day in 
my life and I shall not see another like it’. ‘The procession passed 
in complete silence except for the salute at her embarkation. As 
she stepped into the boat, exchanging the arm of the first councillor 
of the city for that of Admiral Jennings, she turned and said: ‘I 
leave you, but my thoughts will be with you, for I shall never 
forget your love and loyalty, and believe me I shall always be at 
your service. I leave my coaches for the use of your city'. It was 
generally recognized that by her demeanour and honesty she had 
averted the danger of ugly incidents. The emperor was much 
relieved and genuinely moved, but he had little alternative to the 
shabby part he was to play. All he could do was to allow the 
Barcelona envoy Montenegro, who had been hanging disregarded 
about the Vienna Court, to go to Utrecht to plead his cause. He 
had no success there.?? 
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7 
The fall of Barcelona 


WHEN HMS Blenheim spread her sails on 19 March to take the 
empress away from Spain, a treaty for the evacuation of Catalonia 
had already been signed by Count Zinzendorf, the emperor's 
representative, five days before. Zinzendorf's colleague, the count 
of Corzana, refused to sign and the emperor was very reluctant 
to ratify the agreement, but on the advice of Prince Eugene felt 
obliged to do so. 

The agreement made provision for an armistice in Italy and 
Spain and for the evacuation of imperial troops from Catalonia. 
lt stipulated an amnesty for natives of Catalonia and the Balearic 
Islands and promised that Queen Anne and King Louis would do 
their best to persuade the king of Spain to include the preservation 
of Catalan privileges in the treaties soon to be concluded at 
Utrecht. On 11 April the allies signed the treaties with France and 
on 13 July England signed her treaty with Spain; but the latter 
merely said that the queen had asked very warmly for a complete 
amnesty to be granted to the Catalans with the complete retention 
of their privileges, and that the king of Spain to meet her wishes 
agreed to grant the amnesty and in addition to allow the Catalans 
all the privileges enjoyed now or in the future by the people of 
Castile, who were the best loved of his subjects.! 

To Bolingbroke, who was having a hard task to wrest concessions 
from Spain for his own country, it seemed that this solution was 
a handsome compromise, which discharged England's obligations 
well enough. Many in England did not feel this. Stanhope, at 
last freed from imprisonment, would have liked to help Catalonia, 
and so would Peterborough, but neither man was in a position to 
do so, and although the Whigs made the defence of Catalonia 
a part of their programme and the Tories still paid lip-service to 
it, force of circumstance drove England step by step to abandon 
Catalonia. 

To the Catalans nothing could be more valuable than their 
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privileges, which ensured the independence of a number of 
representative institutions, which would be lost when the king's 
writ ran in Catalonia, not as king of Aragon, or as count of 
Barcelona, but as king of Castile. They would be subject to 
Castilian law and Castilian taxation and would no longer grant the 
king a subsidy as a grace and favour, when he came personally 
to visit them and the Catalan Cortes met.? 

Starhemberg received the news of the evacuation agreement 
from Holland on 2 April, but the despatch was addressed to the 
empress, so he could not act on it. He would in any case have been 
in doubt what to do, as Majorca, which was covered by the agree- 
ment, was outside his Jurisdiction and he had no orders to cover 
the Dutch and the Palatines still in Catalonia. The emperor's 
orders to carry out the evacuation agreement arrived in mid-April, 
but he still had to delay until Jennings returned. ‘The meeting with 
the Spanish commissary was eventually held at Cervera on 13 June 
and was attended by Kónigsegg, Starhemberg's deputy, and by 
two representatives of Jennings. The emperor had ordered 
Starhemberg to do his best to improve on the evacuation agree- 
ment terms and to obtain, if possible, an extension of the amnesty 
to include all Spaniards and adherents of Charles. All three 
delegates pressed for this and also raised again the question of 
Catalan privileges, but were firmly told that all these matters 
would be settled at Utrecht. Starhemberg and Jennings obtained 
a personal interview with Ceva-Grimaldi, but received the same 
answer. Starhemberg was being pressed to complete the evacua- 
tion quickly and had no alternative to signing the proposed 
convention on the terms offered. This was done at Hospitalet on 
22 June. Starhemberg broke the news to the Barcelona Commons 
at once and by way of consolation could only tell them that he 
had been assured that if they chose to send their own delegates 
to discuss these questions, they would be well received.? 

In London the Catalan envoy Dalmases had continued to fight 
for his lost cause. Lexington also did his best, only to be told 
by Bedmar that he was right to do his duty as a minister, but the 
answer to his plans on behalf of Catalonia must always be ‘No’. 
Maria Louisa told him that his residence as minister in Vienna had 
made him too fond of the house of Austria and that in talking of 
the Catalans he spoke like a republican. The king said: ‘We know 
you need peace as much as we do and have no intention of losing 
it for a trifle’. Lexington could only grumble that the king was 
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utterly obstinate and the queen was her father (the duke of Savoy) 
over again in petticoats; things had indeed altered very much since 
the suspension of arms. 

Once the convention for evacuation had been signed, Starhem- 
berg delayed no longer. At first Jennings said he could only take 
4,000 men, but he managed to collect some more transports and to 
embark most of the Germans and Spaniards who wished to leave, 
together with the Dutch and Palatines. ‘The Catalans asked for the 
evacuation to be postponed until after the three estates had met, 
but when they did so on 9 July, Starhemberg had already left 
Barcelona and on the next day he set sail.’ 

About 2,000 men, principally Italians and Spaniards, remained 
behind under General Wallis, and a number of Germans, 4,000 
according to the historian Balaguer, but probably a smaller 
number, chose to join the Catalans. By the terms of the convention 
Barcelona was to be occupied by Philip's troops by 15 July; they 
had already occupied Tarragona and soon moved into most of the 
towns of Catalonia, but Barcelona prepared to defend herself.* 

The three estates (or brazos) of Catalonia and the Council of 
One Hundred appointed a committee of 27 to advise on the 
question of peace or war. They recommended an application to 
Starhemberg to arrange the despatch of a Catalan embassy to ask 
for the preservation of their privileges, but in spite of this, of the 
defection of the church and of Tarragona, and of the hesitation of 
the nobles, the Commons (or Brazo Real) voted by 78 to 45 votes 
for war. The Brazo Militar, representing the nobles, then joined 
the war party. The peace party might well have won if Philip had 
followed his grandfather's advice to play for time, but both he and 
the duke of Populi were determined to avenge the indignities 
they had suffered and made no secret of this. ‘Thus it came about 
that after long discussion among all the various and complicated 
Catalan institutions, war was solemnly declared by eight trumpet- 
ers at 6 o'clock in the morning of 10 July. The enemy encamped 
some 20 miles from the city, but their summons to surrender was 
rejected, and they decided not to begin a formal siege but only 
to blockade the city.’ 

General Wallis declared that the Catalans by taking up arms 
had infringed the convention for evacuation and the treaty of 
Utrecht, but otherwise adopted a neutral policy. ‘There was doubt 
whether the convention would be carried out, but Wallis evacuated 
Tarragona, leaving it open for Nebot to occupy the town 1f he 
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was able; he arrived just too late to do so and was defeated in an 
engagement which took place in the neighbourhood. Only the 
town of Reus nearby declared for Charles and became a centre of 
resistance. § 

Missing out Barcelona, Wallis next concentrated his troops at 
Hostalrich. Although he continued the war in Germany for the 
remainder of the year, the emperor was in no position to help 
Barcelona, but he gave some encouragement to Catalan resistance, 
recognizing as an imperial general Villaroel, whom the Catalans 
had made their commander-in-chief, and allowing Wallis to stay 
a little longer. Wallis even offered to sell 600 horses for the use of 
the Catalans near Hostalrich to mount the reinforcement they 
were expecting, for one of the first acts of Barcelona after the 
declaration of war was to ship to Arenys de Mar the men of the 
Diputación Militar, who formed the majority of their trained 
troops. The negotiation for the horses did not get very far owing 
to difficulties about the price to be paid and about a lack of harness, 
and Hostalrich was occupied by the enemy in much the same way 
as Tarragona. Nebot arrived too late and being too weak to con- 
front any major enemy force, his troops marched hither and thither 
through the province and were gradually decimated. Of the towns 
only Cardona and Reus held out; the enemy could not be every- 
where at once and there were fresh outbreaks wherever their backs 
were turned, but on the whole they dominated the country. 
Nevertheless, the popular reaction, which had been disappointing 
at first, rather increased than diminished when no major attack 
was made on Barcelona, but onerous exactions and punitive 
measures such as the sacking and destruction by fire of the town 
of Manresa exasperated the population.? 

In Barcelona a Catalan governor named Pedro Torrellas was 
appointed and Villaroel, though he had refused to serve any longer 
under Starhemberg, accepted the appointment to be commander- 
in-chief. He had about 5,000 trained men under him and the 
same number of auxiliaries. The city also had a small navy 
consisting of three small ships provided by the Dalmau family and 
some four commandeered British merchant ships. Majorca and 
Ibiza still held out and were a source of food supplies. ‘The trade 
guilds (or gremios) furnished a number of men who were capable 
of manning the walls and repairing them, though not of confront- 
ing trained troops in the field. ‘The lower clergy played an active 
part and the citizens’ patriotism was sustained by a remarkable 
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outburst of religious fervour. Though of the same faith as their 
adversaries, they looked for their patron saints to perform a 
miracle in their favour. All the sacred relics were mobilized and 
on 17 July the image of the Virgin was carried in procession to the 
cathedral. Later in the last days of the siege, when Barcelona was 
agonizing and Villaroel resigned his command, the Virgin was 
officially appointed to succeed him and all councils of war were 
held in her presence.?° 

When it became clear that Darcelona had no intention of 
submitting, Philip's army encamped at Martorell 20 miles off to 
await developments. Immediately after the ratification. of the 
treaty of peace with Spain Lexington received a message from the 
king asking for 6 ships to blockade Barcelona. Lexington was 
shocked and replied that he had no orders on the subject, but that 
he supposed the queen would be reluctant to lend her ships to 
exterminate a people who had taken up arms in great measure at 
the instigation of her ministers, and that she would think she had 
done enough to gratify the king of Spain by not insisting on the 
preservation of their ancient liberties without helping to destroy 
them, and that if the king could be persuaded to be less rigid on 
that head, all this might have been avoided, and the Catalans 
perhaps might be in as great a tranquillity and as obedient subjects 
as any in Spain at this day. 

Lexington did not shelve the subject; he persisted in his 
conversations with the princesse des Ursins that it would not only 
be generous of Philip, but also advantageous to him, to offer 
reasonable terms to the Catalans, and by doing so he would save 
much bloodshed. He believed that Philip was not yet so strongly 
established as to be out of danger of toppling if he tried to go too 
far, while if he compromised, there would be a large peace party 
in Barcelona to support him.!? 

Wallis, with the remainder of the imperial troops, finally 
embarked on a British squadron on 3 September, but the Catalans 
continued their preparations to defend themselves in Barcelona. 
In Madrid Lexington had to contend with increasing difficulties, 
accentuated by an illness which killed his young son and was near 
to killing Lexington himself; there seems to have been a sort of 
epidemic, for the king and queen, and most of the Spanish and 
diplomatic ministers, were laid low. The commercial treaty, which 
was the last of the agreements to be reached with Spain, was 
concluded in December, but the Spaniards had become more and 
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more demanding and agreement with them had become more and 
more difficult. Lexington crept out of Madrid at the end of the 
year more dead than alive, but after a relapse near the frontier, 
eventually reached Lisbon, where he began to recover.!? 

In London Bolingbroke at last listened to the Catalan envoy 
to the extent of promising that Peterborough would put in a 
word for the Catalans on his way to Savoy through Paris. It is 
fair to add that Bolingbroke wrote himself to Paris to suggest that 
Louis should approach his grandson again about the problem of 
this turbulent people.1* The marquis de Torcy replied that the 
king had no influence in such matters, but he wrote to the French 
ambassador who spoke to Philip. His reply was that there could 
be no question of privileges, but that he was still prepared to 
grant an amnesty if the Catalans submitted. The French ambassa- 
dor then drafted a letter to the Catalans for Lexington’s signature, 
which he asked Lexington to forward. He was disinclined to do 
this, but finally addressed a letter on these lines to be sent through 
the British consul at Alicante, after the princesse des Ursins and 
the king himself had spoken to him. In the letter he said that he 
had spent his last moments in Madrid in begging the king their 
master to accept their obedience and to pardon the Catalan refusal 
to accept the amnesty offered them. They had begged the queen 
of England to intercede for them, and as a result the king for the 
last time was ready to accept their submission. 


Relying on this I venture to write to you, for I always desired 
to help bring about the solution most favourable in the present 
situation, and accordingly I repeat to you that I cannot give 
you better advice than to accept the amnesty offered to you, 
since God has not enabled any more to be done for you. 


Such a gesture made a few weeks earlier might have turned the 
scale, but it was too late for it to have any effect. 

As mentioned above, the backbone of the resistance in Barcelona 
was to be found in the artisan class, whose gremios formed a 
militia known as the coronela. When the city was left to her own 
resources, she called on the gremios to give money and services, 
and collected what little plate remained to be melted down. There 
was rivalry between the coronela and the men of the Diputación 
Militar, who were better trained, and officered by nobles. But the 
latter had been sent to help Nebot; they did something to raise 
the country, but were gradually reduced and the survivors 
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“eventually drifted back. The navy was sufficient to convoy 
supplies and also did a little privateering, which caused Philip 
to demand that they should be treated as pirates. Special prayers 
and religious processions were held daily, though the word went 
down to Madrid that the Catalans would sooner recognize the 
sultan than Philip and would not reject an offer of help from 
the Moors. !$ 

The blockade of the city provided a respite, during which the 
defenders had spirit enough to make several sorties; in spite of the 
superiority of the enemy, communications by sea were kept open, 
and at the end of October a large convoy was able to bring in 
provisions from Majorca. By land Bracamonte and other Philippist 
guerrilla leaders repressed the Miquelets, who lost many of their 
leaders, though in the spring, as a result of enemy excesses, there 
was a revival of resistance and some of the Miquelets under the 
leadership of the marquis of Poals held out until the end. The 
emperor wrote consolingly from time to time and in October sent 
juan Verneda, the father-in-law of his secretary of state Perlas, 
to Majorca to give encouragement. The commander-in-chief 
Villaroel behaved with vigour and courage, but quarrelled with 
the coronela.™’ 

Meanwhile the enemy made their plans for a formal siege. Their 
chief adviser was the Dutch engineer Verboom, who had recently 
spent some time as a prisoner-of-war in Barcelona and had used 
it profitably to have a good look at the defences. He advised that 
as local labour would be scarce and unreliable, some 12,000 to 
15,000 men would be needed to work in the trenches and to carry 
supplies. An alternative plan was submitted by a French engineer 
named Mauléon, who also claimed local knowledge. When asked 
for help, Louis XIV offered 16 French battalions and 15 squadrons, 
but said he could not provide any heavy artillery and Barcelona 
could more easily be starved out by a blockade than by a direct 
attack. When asked for naval aid, Bolingbroke was more helpful 
than Lexington had been and said he would consult the queen, 
though he did not dare approach the ministers for fear of a 
refusal. Though Barcelona had so few trained troops, it was 
evidently believed that the city would be a hard nut to crack, for 
the resources spoken of compared well with the former three 
sieges and Louis advised the use of diplomacy rather than arms. 
Philip would not stoop to make fair promises, and the people of 
Castile were equally vindictive, though in practice they showed 
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little disposition to make the heavy sacrifices required to provide 
money and men.!? 

In the spring of 1714 a number of people in England still 
sympathized with the Catalans and represented that England had 
an obligation to support them. Bolingbroke replied that the acces- 
sion of Charles to the empire and his departure from Spain had 
cancelled this obligation and England now only owed Catalonia 
her good offices. Nevertheless, the House of Lords unanimously 
agreed to ask the queen to intervene on behalf of the Catalans 
more effectually.!? Meanwhile the emperor had signed the peace of 
Rastadt with France on 7 March 1714. Prince Eugene had 
spoken strongly for the Catalans, and though the question of 
Barcelona and of the succession found no place in the treaty, the 
Catalans hoped and believed that France would withdraw her 
troops from Spain and leave Philip to fight his own battles. ‘They 
received the news of peace with joy and the emperor in his letter 
of 28 March to inform them did nothing to disillusion them, for 
in announcing the peace he told them that he reserved the justice, 
rights, and freedom of action which were his as rightful king of 
Spain, and that in view of the merits of the Catalans and the claim 
they had to his royal gratitude for their great services, he could 
assure them that with his usual royal clemency he would do every- 
thing possible to help them.?? The treaty of Rastadt still referred 
to him as king of Spain, but Louis XIV thought of this as a mere 
courtesy, and, when Philip complained, pointed out that Philip 
still styled himself king of Bohemia and archduke of Austria. He 
might have added that Queen Anne retained the title of queen of 
France. 

The Catalans were not informed of the contents of the treaty, 
or of the emperor's refusal to agree to the cession of a principality 
to the princesse des Ursins, who had been promised this as a 
reward for her mediation on behalf of the allies and incidentally 
of the Catalans during the negotiations for the treaty of Utrecht. 
In all innocence the Catalans thought the moment was ripe to 
treat with the enemy and in the last days of April they sent 
Sebastian Dalmau to their camp to convey the news of the peace 
and to propose a negotiation. 

Dalmau was received with great courtesy, but was told plainly 
that the Catalans could not be regarded as friends while they were 
in open rebellion against their lawful sovereign. The Catalan 
envoy Dalmases had indeed been kindly received in Paris and 
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Marshal Villars had promised Prince Eugene that Louis would 
intercede with his grandson, but the Catalans, if they wished for 
clemency, must make their own peace with the king of Spain. 
Nevertheless, Dalmau did not leave at once, but stayed for a very 
good lunch offered by the French.?! 

Admiral Wishart’s squadron was then entering the Mediterranan 
and the Spaniards hoped that it would blockade Barcelona. 
Philip’s envoy in London, Lawless, had persistently lobbied 
Bolingbroke and Wishart had been appointed as a reliable man 
who would do what he was told. Nevertheless, he was not told to 
intervene, but only to protect English trade and to claim redress 
in strong terms for the confiscation of a cargo of munitions in 
August 1713 and for other interferences with British shipping. 
He was authorized to take reprisals, if necessary, but not to go to 
Barcelona before Lord Bingley, the new ambassador appointed 
to Madrid, ordered him to do so.?? 

Philip also had not entirely ignored the advice to make some 
propitiatory gesture; he had actually sent Jean Orry, armed with 
full powers and 125,000 pistoles to be used for bribes, down to the 
Spanish camp to see what he could do to settle the question of 
Barcelona without the need for French aid. The arrival of Dalmau 
was therefore very opportune and after the luncheon he was 
introduced to Orry as if by chance. Orry was also empowered to 
mollify the Catalans by telling them that they might perhaps be 
allowed to keep such local and municipal privileges as did not 
affect the powers of the Madrid government, but he seems to 
have begun by telling Dalmau that he was empowered to offer an 
amnesty and to negotiate, but that if Barcelona chose to resist, 
there were 50,000 shells ready to destroy the city. Dalmau 
answered that such talk of shells was a bad preliminary to peace 
and that the Catalans needed no pardon for doing what they ought 
to do, which was to fight for the king who had legitimately acquired 
them by right of conquest. He was given time to get an answer 
from Barcelona and the talks were not immediately broken off, 
but although Villaroel was reluctant to turn down these offers, 
when it was realized in Barcelona that the treaty of Rastadt did not 
imply an automatic armistice, the decision was taken to continue 
the war in Charles’s name, who still signed himself king of Spain 
and must be regarded as the legitimate sovereign.?? 

When Orry realized that Barcelona intended to resist, he re- 
ported that a bombardment would not be enough and a formal 
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siege would be necessary. On 11 May the French began to use the 
guns they had brought from Brest and Toulon, though more with 
the idea of spreading terror than of immediately breaching the 
walls. The guerrilla forces under Poals made several attempts to 
relieve the city and were quite near to doing so on one occasion, 
but their strength was diminishing and that of the enemy increas- 
ing. Louis XIV had refused to send any help until the Spanish 
treaty with the Dutch and the claims of the princesse des Ursins 
were settled, but at the end of May Philip concluded peace without 
insisting with the Dutch on the claims of the princess. A quarrel 
about the appointment of Berwick as commander-in-chief was 
also settled; Maria Louisa had not wanted Berwick, but she had 
died in February, and Berwick duly arrived to take the command 
at the beginning of July 1714. He was welcomed by Philip and 
accompanied by large French reinforcements.?* The duke of 
Populi was ordered to begin the siege and the outlying convents 
of the Capuchins and Bon Jésus were occupied.?5 

Admiral Wishart called first at Alicante, where by arrangement 
with the Spaniards he took on provisions free of duty. He then 
proceeded slowly to Majorca and Port Mahon, but found no orders 
from Lord Bingley, as the latter had not after all proceeded to 
Madrid. Accordingly he sent Captain Gordon to Barcelona to 
deliver the complaints he had been ordered to make. He arrived 
in mid-July, just as the enemy were opening their trenches, and 
was well received. He was assured that English shipping would 
not be molested and that any clairns for damages would be con- 
sidered. Meanwhile Rubi, the governor of Majorca, received 
orders from the emperor to treat through Wishart with the enemy, 
as he was unable to send any help. The emperor was under the 
impression that Wishart had positive orders to help Philip, but this 
was not the case; he told Rubi that he was willing to ask Berwick 
for a suspension of arms and to write home to ask for permission 
to help Barcelona.?$ 

Berwick decided that he would follow Verboom's plan and 
attack the eastern side of Barcelona, as the walls were stronger 
elsewhere and the western side was protected by the fortress of 
Monjuich. From the north-eastern corner of the city to the sea 
the walls were weak and inside them there was space where 
troops could be deployed. He launched his first serious attack near 
the Porta Nova on 25 July. A few days earlier a large convoy 
from Majorca had been intercepted; the government ships with 
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provisions got through, but several private shipments were taken. 
Supplies in the city fell low, while those being shipped to the 
enemy were seen passing daily. 

In the next days the enemy trenches were advanced to within 
300 yards of the Porta Nova and the Santa Clara, and on 31 July 
the enemy took and occupied the covered way between these two 
bastions. All the people were under arms and a further appeal was 
sent to Poals, who was doing his best to harass the enemy up 
country. The garrison also made several sorties to try to destroy 
the siege-works and the mines being laid under the bastions. They 
could not dislodge the enemy from the positions they had won, 
but three major assaults on 12, 13, and 14 August were driven 
off. There were now several breaches in the walls, of which the 
widest measured 130 paces. But Berwick took his time, for he 
appreciated that he could still suffer heavy losses from defenders 
so passionately engaged. The guerrillas went on fighting, but were 
not strong enough to relieve the garrison. The only remaining hope 
was that Wishart might arrange a suspension of arms during 
which the English would occupy the city. On 12 August Queen 
Anne died; Berwick heard on the 19th that her death was imminent 
and held a council of war to consider the situation. The peaceful 
succession of George I which followed diminished the hopes of 
Berwick's half-brother, the Pretender, and it now remained to be 
seen whether the Whigs would live up to their reputation as 
defenders of Catalonia. Immediately after the queen's death 
Dalmases delivered another*protest and the regents directed 
Bolingbroke to order Matthew Prior, British. representative at 
Paris, to approach Louis XIV again on behalf of the Catalans. 
Fresh orders were sent to Wishart to help rather than to hinder 
supplies reaching Barcelona, but they came too late, and although 
the Whigs had talked a great deal about the sufferings of Catalonia, 
they had no serious intention of intervening and were content to 
make a mere gesture.?? Dalmases managed to see George at The 
Hague on his way to England, and was told amiably enough that 
the king cared for the interests of Catalonia, but tbat he could do 
nothing before he reached England. When he did so on 29 
September, Barcelona had already fallen. Louis XIV assured 
Prior that he had written to his grandson, but that he had no 
obligation to do more for Catalonia. At the conference preceding 
the treaty of Baden, which finalized the peace by a treaty with the 
empire and France, lip-service was paid to the emperor's desire 
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to preserve the privileges of Catalonia, but nothing positive was 
done.”° 

As supplies grew short, talk of capitulation began in Barcelona; 
at the beginning of September Berwick delivered another summons 
to surrender, and after a discussion about procedure 30 members 
of the Barcelona Commons met to consider it. Villaroel told them 
that the messenger with Berwick’s summons was waiting for an 
answer and all the posts were manned to repel any sudden 
assault. The Commons decided by 26 votes to 4 to reply: “The 
three branches of the Commons have met to consider the proposal 
brought by an enemy officer and answer that they do not wish to 
consider any proposal from the enemy'.?? 

Villaroel excused himself from delivering the reply, as he had 
not been present at the meeting, and he informed the Commons 
that as it had been decided at a meeting of senior officers that the 
city was in no condition to resist any longer, he must as a soldier 
and an officer ask to be relieved of his post. The Commons accepted 
his resignation on 5 September and offered him the use of a frigate 
to take him to Majorca, but he stayed on in a private capacity and 
continued to give his advice and help. It was now that the Virgin 
of la Merced, patroness of the coronela, was appointed in his 
stead. Her appointment was officially announced and in the shape 
of her image she presided at succeeding councils of war.?! 

Heavy rains were swamping the ground across which the enemy 
were attacking and were filling their trenches, but there were 
7 breaches in the walls, the largest wide enough to take a whole 
battalion, and Berwick was preparing an equal number of columns 
to deliver the final attack. This was made on 13 September, but 
there was still hard fighting before the city capitulated on the same 
day. This ended the resistance in Catalonia, for Cardona capitu- 
lated also. Majorca held out for another 9 months and the 
emperor made one more effort to defend it by sending in February 
a force of 2,000 men, including 1,200 Germans, to reinforce 
Rubí. The English at Port Mahon did not interfere and indeed 
helped the passage of the troops from Sardinia, but within a month 
of ordering his viceroy in Naples to reinforce Majorca, the 
emperor decided to evacuate the island. A conference was held at 
Paris to decide the fates of Majorca and Ibiza, with the mediation 
of the kings of England and of France. Philip was as obstinate as 
ever on the question of privileges, and, losing patience, sent an 
expeditionary force from Barcelona under General D'Asfeld 
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which took Alcudia and occupied most of Majorca. Palma de 
Mallorca still held out and the English representatives tried to 
arrange an armistice until the results of the Paris conference were 
known. But on 2 July 1715 the viceroy was obliged to surrender; 
he obtained a general amnesty through the mediation of Lord 
Forbes, military governor of Minorca, and the right to leave with 
his troops, his arms, and his baggage. So ended the last resistance 
to Philip in Spain.?? 

The Catalans had only received futile gestures of help from 
the allies and now had to face a period of severe repression. Nor 
were the terms of all the capitulations kept. Villaroel and many 
of the Catalan military leaders were imprisoned, ill-treated, and 
some of them put to death. Rights of property were not much 
respected and under the new plan published on 13 June 1715 
Catalan institutions were largely integrated with those of Castile. 
It was a long time before the privilege of equality with the 
Castilians brought any benefit. For a time there was a plan to 
split off the Ampurdán to create a separate principality for the 
princesse des Ursins, but this came to a sudden end in December 
1714, when the princess was dismissed and exiled from Spain 
by Philip's new queen, Isabel Farnese. 

In spite of all this, Catalonia did not lose her identity. The 
Catalans were a sturdy people, as their resistance without help to 
an army quite as large as they had faced in the previous sieges 
proved.?? On the morrow of the entry of French troops into the 
city many of the shopkeepers took down their shutters and began 
to go quietly about their business. Widows and orphans carried 
on when the former owners were dead. Vengeance fell heavily on 
all who had been leaders in the resistance, but Berwick exercised 
stern discipline to prevent looting. The spirit of resistance still 
occasionally flared up and it was not until 1725 that Charles 
finally relinquished his claim to the crown of Spain. It does not 
appear that the Catalans derived much benefit from their new 
right to take part with Castilians in the trade with America, though 
Bolingbroke had spoken as though this should amply compensate 
them for the loss of their privileges. But later in the century 
Catalonia was the province where attempts to encourage local 
industries were most successful, and in the course of time recovered 
such a measure of prosperity as to become one of the most 
flourishing parts of Spain. 
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IS 


The peace negotiations 


IN chapter 15 we brought the count of Tarouca to Holland in 
June 1710 with instructions to follow the peace negotiations at 
Geertruidenberg. These broke down, but the Whig hegemony, 
whose slogan was ‘no peace without Spain’, was crumbling, and 
new secret negotiations on that very basis were soon begun. The 
first sign was the appointment of the duke of Shrewsbury to be 
Lord Chamberlain in April 1710. He was a Whig, but opposed 
to the Whig extreme demands which stood in the way of peace. 
In the same month the duchess of Marlborough was estranged 
from the queen, though she did not lose her offices at Court until 
January 1711. Harley already had access to the queen up the 
back-stairs through the complicity of Abigail, Mrs Masham. In 
June Sunderland was succeeded by Dartmouth. In August 
Godolphin, the most solid support of the government, was replaced 
as Lord Treasurer by Harley. Secret negotiations through the 
abbé Gaultier had been going on, and in April 1711 Torcy made 
an official offer to negotiate on a basis of Spain for Philip, a Barrier 
for the Dutch, and great commercial advantages for England. St 
John then took the lead in the negotiations, previously conducted 
by Jersey and Shrewsbury, and, with the help of Matthew Prior 
in Paris, worked out in secret the peace preliminaries agreed in 
London on 8 October 1711. These settled the terms on which 
England and France were prepared to make peace, but left the 
claims of the allies to be agreed at the peace conference. Only 
Shrewsbury had pangs of conscience about this bargaining 
behind the allies' backs and drew up a paper laying down in general 
terms some of the allies’ probable claims. The French had made 
several other démarches to Prince Eugene, the Dutch, etc., but the 
preliminary articles were used as the basis for those discussed at 
Uttrecht.! 

Tarouca, like Moles, viewed the dismissal of Godolphin with 
regret and foresaw that Marlborough would soon go too. He 
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learnt little officially, but by means of bribes obtained copies of 
the reports of the French delegates and of Schonenberg. The 
latter’s description of the Portuguese army as reduced to 11 
regiments shocked him. The rupture of the Geertruidenberg 
negotiations, at a time when Stanhope was still winning victories 
in Spain and Marlborough was still taking towns in Flanders, 
caused general surprise, but 'Tarouca supposed that the French 
were counting on developments favourable to them, namely the 
fall of Marlborough, a change of government in England, and the 
outbreak of a war in the north. To these was added the death of 
the emperor in April 1711, which prompted the observation that 
Charles might have to go to Germany and give up the war in Spain, 
in which case the allies would have to look for another king, and 
to make another treaty. Tarouca toyed with the idea that the 
queen of Portugal, who had as good a claim as anybody, might 
possibly succeed her brother in Spain. Of her there came at last 
good news, for she was expecting an heir. He believed that the 
threat of union between the Austrian and Spanish empires would 
make the French more obstinate. By the middle of the year he 
was hearing rumours of negotiations on all sides, principally from 
van der Dussen, one of the negotiators, and from da Cunha in 
London. The latter felt sure that the Tories were negotiating, 
because they had stopped paying the subsidies in Lisbon and 
Barcelona.? 

In October 1710 the general election placed the Tories decisively 
in power, but for a time they kept up the fiction that this entailed 
no change of foreign policy. Through a well-connected Scottish 
merchant in. Amsterdam, John Drummond, they assured the 
Dutch that Marlborough would still be supported, and that 
although he could no longer give orders to the queen or her 
ministers, he had no reason to be dejected. Indeed, the Tories 
moved the queen to write to the States General to tell them that 
she was well satisfied with his services. In spite of his worries and 
of the absence of Eugene on the Rhine, Marlborough fought in 
1711 his last and in some respects his most brilliant campaign.? 

Plans for operations in America had largely been ousted since 
the early years of the war by those for Flanders and the Peninsula, 
but St John now pushed through a plan to conquer Canada, while 
Harley, who did not care for it, was lying sick after Guiscard's 
attempt to assassinate him. Jack Hill, Mrs Masham's brother, was 
given the command over the heads of many others in spite of 
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Marlborough’s objections. The Tories hoped for a striking success 
which would improve their bargaining position with the French 
and gain them votes among the merchants. It was not of course a 
new idea, but the Tories now made it their own. The colonies 
put their best foot forward to send an army towards Montreal, 
while the fleet with Hill and Admiral Walker approached Quebec 
up the St Lawrence. Neither admiral nor general was competent 
and the weather was bad. Walker lost his way and several ships in 
the river, and the expedition had to be given up. So ended the 
last Tory war effort in failure. 

In Flanders Marlborough held his own and in August by a 
stratagem and a forced march of 36 miles penetrated the so-called 
ne plus ultra lines and placed himself without any battle between 
Marshal Villars and the town of Bouchain, which he subsequently 
took. He was now in a position to advance further in the spring, 
but he was not to have the opportunity to attempt it, for he 
returned home not to be acclaimed but to be attacked in Parlia- 
ment and to be deprived of his command, though after taking 
Bouchain, he received a last mark of favour in the form of £20,000 
paid out by the queen towards the cost of Blenheim. 

Marlborough was told nothing about the progress of the peace 
negotiations. It was clear that he was still bent on carrying on the 
war and that he must be superseded if the government were to 
adopt the opposite policy. St. John conducted a vigorous propa- 
ganda to gain his ends; the writings of Swift tell much of the inner 
side of the story and the publication of his pamphlet The Conduct 
of the Allies in November 1711 did much to prepare the way for 
the peace negotiations. Yet many thought that once Marlborough 
was back in England to help the Whigs, Harley would join him 
and the Whigs would still prevail. In October Elector George of 
Hanover denounced the peace preliminaries and any peace without 
Spain. Marlborough took the same line and in December the 
Whigs carried a motion in the House of Lords condemning any 
peace which left a member of the house of Bourbon on the throne 
of Spain. On 1 January the Tories crushed this opposition in the 
House of Lords by the creation of 12 new peers, a measure which 
shocked moderates like Lord Dartmouth, but could not be 
challenged constitutionally. Harley had already become earl of 
Oxford. Masham was one of the twelve. St John only became 
Viscount Bolingbroke a few months later in order to lead a 
diplomatic mission to Paris and was furious not to be an eari. 
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Before this Marlborough and Walpole had been attacked in the 
house on charges of corruption. Walpole was sent to the Tower 
and on 31 December Marlborough was dismissed from his 
command. In the New Year Prince Eugene came to London in 
the hope that he might persuade the government to carry on the 
war and might atone for Count Gallas, who had aligned himself 
too openly with the Whigs and the policy of no peace without 
Spain, and had been declared persona non grata. The prince was 
warmly welcomed and wined and dined, but his mission had no 
effect.* 

The peace congress met at Utrecht in January 1712 to discuss 
the peace preliminaries agreed by St John, but was soon cut short 
by excessive French demands, which asked for the cession of the 
Spanish Netherlands to the elector of Bavaria and for enough towns 
to make the Dutch Barrier useless. Public negotiations gave place 
again to secret ones, which culminated in August with a visit by 
Bolingbroke to Versailles accompanied by Matthew Prior. 

Even before this, the negotiations had committed Britain to 
peace, and Ormonde, who had succeeded Marlborough in 
Flanders with the positive intention of fighting, had been first 
discouraged, then in April prevented, by ‘the restraining orders’ 
from taking any offensive action; in May these were replaced by 
a positive command. Meanwhile there were unexpected develop- 
ments. The Dauphin had died in 1711. In February 1712 his 
successor the duke of Burgundy and his duchess died within a 
few days of each other. Then the next heir, the duke of Brittany, 
followed his parents to the grave. This left only a sickly infant, two 
years old, the future Louis XV, between King Philip and the 
throne of France. The idea of the union of the two crowns was 
not to be borne, and it was imperative to persuade Philip to 
renounce one or the other. It looked as if it would have to be the 
crown of Spain, for Torcy announced that it would be legally 
impossible for the legitimate heir to the crown of France to give 
up his title. St John suggested as a solution a variant of the Savoy 
plan. By it Philip would renounce the crown of Spain in favour 
of the duke of Savoy and would receive in exchange the duke’s 
dominions with the addition of Sicily and the understanding that 
in the event of his becoming king of France he would keep these 
Italian possessions. The agreement of the duke, of Louis XIV, 
and even of the emperor was won for this arrangement, but at the 
end of May Philip rendered this impossible by making a solemn 
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declaration that he had decided to keep Spain and to renounce 
the crown of France. 

This unexpected development became known in June and 
placed British ministers in a quandary, for it would be hard to 
reach agreement with the emperor now, and they had already 
committed themselves to end hostilities by accepting a suspension 
of arms in return for the right to occupy Dunkirk. On 6 June the 
queen had publicly announced in Parliament her intention to 
make peace, and had given details of the advantages which she 
had claimed for Britain; she had also promised to support the 
claims of her allies, but had not given any details. For a week or 
two there was still doubt whether France would keep her side of 
the bargain, but in the first days of July British forces were allowed 
to occupy Dunkirk, and on 16 July Ormonde signed the agreement 
for the suspension of arms and separated his troops from those 
of the Dutch and of the emperor. The Dutch had been told on 
27 June the terms they might expect. They rejected them and with 
the imperialists carried on the war for a few weeks. But after 
losing Le Quesnoy, Bouchain, and Douai, and after some further 
haggling about the Barrier, they agreed to the terms, which 
appreciably reduced the Barrier as defined by the 1709 agreement 
with England and diminished Dutch trade advantages in Flanders. 
The emperor still stood out and remained at war until March 
1713, when he concluded a treaty to evacuate Flanders and 
Catalonia, and to neutralize Italy. 

Now that Britain was safely out of the war France stiffened her 
terms. Bolingbroke was made much of at Versailles, but was 
obliged to make concessions. He did so as far as he could at the 
expense of the allies, but in December he was able to tell the 
Dutch that he had slightly improved the terms for their Barrier 
and that Philip had renounced his claim to the throne of France. 
The Dutch then agreed to an armistice and Portugal followed 
suit. 

So far Bolingbroke's sins had been of omission rather than of 
commission. After the failure at Quebec the colonial gains asked 
from France were relatively modest, consisting of Hudson Bay,® 
St Kitts, and Nova Scotia. A principal British interest, the 
exclusion of the Pretender and the recognition of the Hanoverian 
Succession, had already been guaranteed by the Dutch. 'The 
occupation of Dunkirk was not a special Dutch interest, and the 
cession of Minorca and Gibraltar represented a march stolen 
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upon them; however, some show had been made of defending the 
Barrier and it was still open to the Dutch to defend their claims 
at Utrecht. Savoy, Prussia, and Portugal had as yet no reason 
for complaint and even the Catalans were promised support. So 
far therefore only the emperor had reason to be dissatisfied, but it 
was another story when negotiations began with Spain and one 
British commitment after another to her allies was allowed to lapse. 

It was true that as early as August 1712 Tarouca had written 
gloomily about Portuguese prospects: 


only hell will be more chaotic than this damned conference, for 
all will be lost, if we cannot change this disorder and inconstancy 
with which every moment the system and opinions which we 
trusted most, change all the time.’ 


Nevertheless, when the Portuguese treaty with France came to be 
signed, he was satisfied. The claims of Portugal against France 
in the Maranhão were settled quite well and in other matters 
Portugal neither gained nor lost. The settlement with Spain was 
to prove much harder and was only reached in February 1715, 
nearly two years after the main Utrecht treaty of 11 April 1713 
and the English treaty with Spain of 13 July 1713. But against 
France Bolingbroke had given full support and had been obliged 
to deliver an ultimatum in order to obtain the Maranhão settlement. 

The British embassy to Spain was entrusted to Robert Sutton, 
2nd Lord Lexington, a safe 'l'ory and an experienced diplomatist, 
who had spent some time in Vienna and had taken part in the 
negotiations for the treaty of Ryswick. In 1698, when there was 
talk of his being made secretary of state, Paul Methuen said that 
he lacked application, but that if he were appointed, a pipe of 
wine would make him a friend for life.* Perhaps he was prejudiced, 
for John Methuen was also talked of for the secretaryship. 
Certainly patience and application, and the constitution to stand 
up to occasional lavish hospitality, were primary qualifications to 
do well in Spain; Lexington’s despatches do not suggest that he 
lacked either or that he allowed himself to be suborned, though 
the Spaniards made a great set at him at the outset of his mission. 
But he was very ill during much of his time at Madrid and this 
must have hampered him. 

Lexington had an enthusiastic welcome when he landed at 
Pasajes near San Sebastian on 4 October 1712. He protested that 
he had no official character, but the governor assured him that if 
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he were only a pin, and was sent by the queen, he would be 
treated as a great person. His welcome was not confined to 
officials; the people turned out in the streets, shouting ‘Long live 
King Philip, and the Queen who gives us peace’. The Tory 
government had a bad press among the allies, but the reverse was 
true in Spain and Lexington’s journey to Madrid was a triumphal 
progress. At Bilbao he was met by all the British merchants, for 
some British subjects, many of them Irish or catholics, had 
carried on in Spanish ports throughout the war. Near Madrid 
he was met and magnificently entertained by the duke of Populi. 
In the first flush of enthusiasm the government suspended the 
war taxes of 7 to 10 per cent on English goods; the first that 
Lexington heard of it was through an Irish merchant; the Spaniards 
explained that they had not mentioned it because they thought 
that all the world knew it. It was in fact a propaganda move well 
calculated to encourage the hopes of merchants and of the peace 
party in England.? 

The Spaniards were well aware of the importance of trade to 
England, and the Tories, in their desire to win votes and the 
goodwill of moneyed men, were prepared to outshine the Whigs 
in their devotion to the subject. King William had remarked that 
the riches which Englishmen saw in Spain quite blinded them, 
and it is true that solid English businessmen and even hard- 
headed Scots became positively romantic on the subject, and all 
governments, irrespective of their politics, made the acquisition 
of advantages in the Spanish trade a primary aim. Stanhope had 
followed the example of Methuen, and now Lexington was to try 
to obtain from Philip as good a bargain as Stanhope had wrested 
from Charles. In the Stanhope treaty there had already been 
mention of a South Sea Company and now several Tory ministers, 
including Harley and St John, were personally involved in the 
South Sea project. They were not only individually interested in 
the success of a commercial venture, but deeply concerned as 
public ministers, for they had sponsored a deal by which the South 
Sea Company took over 10 million pounds of the public debt in 
return for an interest payment of 6 per cent and the hope that they 
would get their money back through the Asiento agreement 
regarding the slave trade to be concluded with Spain. It was 
essential therefore to secure the Asiento and the Spanish govern- 
ment found itself in a strong position for bargaining, as the Tory 
government could not afford to lose. 
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The slave trade and the trade with the Indies aroused the most 
public interest, but the trade with the mainland of Spain was not 
inconsiderable; it had lapsed in the first years of the war, but had 
picked up latterly; some British subjects had continued to reside 
in the ports and there were a few even in Madrid, such as Sir 
Francis Arther, who had been so helpful in negotiating bills. 
When Sir Martin Westcombe returned to his post as consul at 
Cadiz, he was inclined to exclude British. catholics from the 
Factory, but Lexington reprimanded him for this, pointing out 
that it was due to them that so much trade had been carried on 
during the war.!^ Much of it was done under various subterfuges, 
but the official statistics for the years 1706-10 showed Spanish 
imports into England totalling £196,000 and exports to Spain 
£166,000. This compared with figures of {240,000 and £652,000 
for Portugal. Many Spanish goods also came by Gibraltar and 
Tangier and the figures for the Straits were £7,000 and £255,000. 
The exports to Spain included large quantities of war supplies, 
but the imports from Spain came from Philippist territory. They 
included wine, a luxury product, totalling 32,138 pipes for the 
five years 1706-10 from Spain and 80,876 pipes from Portugal. 
The eagerness to trade with Spain is shown by a list of the British 
ships in Cadiz from 1 to 15 October 1713 within three months of 
the peace. They numbered twenty, some coming from as far afield 
as Newfoundland or Alexandria or Rio.” 

The Spaniards realized that they could not count on further 
support from France, but that this did not matter, because the 
interest of England enabled them to act independently. Once 
England was irretrievably committed to the peace negotiations, 
Spain could hope to win back in the diplomatic field what she had 
lost on the field of battle. In complaints about commercial matters 
Lexington sometimes found himself acting in concert with the 
French ambassador. The Spaniards began by showing great 
enthusiasm for peace; they encouraged the peace party every- 
where, and took every opportunity to sow dissension among their 
adversaries, and to play the negotiations in Madrid, London, and 
The Hague or Utrecht against each other. In England and Holland 
Monteleón was their representative; in Madrid they appointed 
José, marquis of Grimaldo, and the marquis of Bedmar to be 
commissaries to Lexington; they also used the services of Count 
Bergeyck and Jean Orry.!? 

On his side Lexington used for the commercial negotiations a 
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Roman Catholic Irishman named Manoel Manasses Gilligan. 
This rather mysterious man had been a resident in the Danish 
West Indian island of St Thomas, the centre of a contraband 
slave trade with the Spanish West Indies. He had taken part in an 
earlier English attempt to secure the Aszento, probably the Jeffreys 
negotiation in 1696. He was perhaps connected with the Gilligans 
of Wexford, who had their estates confiscated, but was obviously 
also of Spanish or Portuguese and probably of Jewish blood. At 
some stage he had been taken up by St John or Harley. Lexington 
always spoke highly of him. Clearly he knew the ins and outs of 
the slave trade and was a man of some skill and address, for he 
got himself not only a handsome percentage from the South Sea 
Company of their takings, but also a pension from the Spanish 
government, which was paid until a year or two before his death 
in Barbados. While in St Thomas he had worked for French 
contractors in Santo Domingo to take slaves to Spanish Puerto 
Rico.!? 

On the diplomatic level Lexington found the princesse des 
Ursins helpful; she was very anxious to secure the principality 
promised for her by Philip and assured by an article in the treaty 
of Utrecht, and was in herself reasonable and willing to use her 
influence with the king and queen to promote a settlement as far 
as she could. 

All went swimmingly at first. The Spaniards were friendly and 
many important points of principle had already been settled by 
Bolingbroke in Paris. Philip's renunciation of his right to the 
crown of France involved reference to the Cortes and many 
formalities, but was settled before the end of October. The Cortes 
also approved a change of the law to allow female descendants of 
the duke of Savoy to transmit his claim to the Spanish Succession 
in the event of Philip leaving no heirs. He now had two infant sons, 
but children often died young, so this was more than a formality. 
Philip recognized the cession of Minorca and Gibraltar provided 
that the catholic religion was respected and that they were never 
ceded to a third power. The request for the Asiento and for 
commercial privileges equal to those enjoyed by the French was 
also granted in principle and the only commercial claim im- 
mediately rejected was that for the cancellation of the 15 per cent 
duty on British goods entering the Spanish Indies. 'The Spaniards 
also refused to grant a general amnesty, saying this was a question 
to be settled at Utrecht, and in any case must be reciprocal and 
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apply equally to loyal subjects of Philip in Flanders and Italy. 
No difficulty was made about reciprocity, but Queen Anne 
insisted that a complete and early amnesty for the Catalans was 
indispensable and would be the best method to persuade the 
Germans to withdraw their troops. 

Yet after the first month Lexington began to feel out of his 
depth. His ignorance of Spanish was a great disadvantage. All 
papers were in Spanish, and those which needed to be sent home 
invariably reached him at the last moment within two or three 
hours of the departure of the mail. None of the ministers except 
Bedmar would admit to speaking anything except Spanish, so he 
had to use an interpreter. Except for small changes of idiom 
required to avoid giving offence he felt obliged to agree to nothing 
which was not explicitly stated in his instructions, and to send all 
other matters home ad referendum. He also had to cope with many 
petty annoyances such as the ubiquity of the Pretender's represen- 
tative, the ebullient Irishman ‘Toby Bourke, who turned up upon 
every social occasion.!$ The Spaniards were intransigent on all 
questions touching the catholic religion, or dealings with the 
Moors or the Jews; these came up in connection with Minorca 
and Gibraltar, and at Gibraltar they disputed every inch of 
territory and every liberty which permitted trade between 
Gibraltar and the mainland.!” Sometimes the Spanish ministers 
seemed gratuitously teasing, as when they unexpectedly produced 
a new version of the treaty with Savoy after Lexington believed it 
had been concluded at Utrecht; as he was assured there was nothing 
substantially different in the new copy, he felt obliged to advise 
the duke of Savoy to sign it. 

He reported 


that it was impossible to picture the unhappy situation of the 
court, the irresolution of the king, the violent temper of the 
queen, the disunion of the ministry, the distraction of all 
affairs whatever and the discontent of the people in general. 


He thought Spain was ripe for a revolution, and if the duke of 
Populi had a setback before Barcelona, the whole country might 
soon be up in arms again. He added that he was sure Gilligan 
would say the same, for the negotiations of the past three or four 
months had been impossible. 


When I speak to the king he tells me he will be sure to give 
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orders that things shall be despatched to my satisfaction. When 
I speak to the princesse des Ursins she says she presses all she 
can en gros to the same purpose, but she cannot meddle in 
detail, which must be done by the minister. When I speak to 
my Commissary M. de Bedmar he tells me that he is not 
authorized to speak, but barely to report what I say and to 
deliver me such an answer as shall be given him without 
changing a syllable. When I speak to Grimaldo [the foreign 
secretary] he tells me he is only the instrument or canal, by 
which the king signifies his intentions to me upon the letters 
I write. When I speak to M. Bergeyck, who acts behind the 
curtain, he tells me he meddles with nothing, but what the 
king specially orders him. When I press him and tell him I 
knew both his hand and his style, and that most of the answers 
I have to several letters and memorials come from him, and 
therefore it is just he should hear my reasons in answer to them 
and report them to the king, he replies that he is no minister, 
that when the king orders him to do anything he must obey, 
but that he will not undertake to repeat anything. When I ask 
them severaly whom I must apply to, they shrug up their 
shoulders and say they cannot tell. These are all the ministers 
except Orry, from whom indeed I have some answers and some 
satisfaction, but as he 1s not fully established and has measures 
to keep, I cannot draw all the use from them I otherwise should, 
and I must further add that they will never give me an account 
of anything, if they can help it, but what I can get out of them 
by pumping them severally, and laying it all together, until 
they tell me it is done and sent away, and no alteration to be 
made, as you can see by the treaty of Savoy.!? 


This cri de coeur in cypher, entrusted to a safe hand, gives a 
good picture of Lexington's difficulties and of the very efhcient 
machine for his discomfiture, which the Spaniards, partly from a 
natural aptitude, partly on purpose, had created. However, he 
was always treated with civility, whereas the French minister, so 
he believed, had sometimes to put up with rough language. 
Sometimes too only the Spanish system was at fault. For instance, 
he could not get a copy of the treaty signed at Utrecht and was 
assured no change had been made in it; this was untrue, but the 
alteration made, which concerned Danzig, was actually of no 
significance. Lexington's impression that Spain was ripe for 
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revolution only echoed what allied ministers had always been 
saying; evidence to that effect was always to be found by those 
expecting it, but in fact the situation, in spite of many discontents, 
had probably improved rather than otherwise. 


The Asiento agreement was signed on 26 March 1713. Bergeyck 
had whittled away some concessions which had been thrashed out 
with France on the ground that if they were granted, the French 
would demand equal treatment, and he had used Dutch jealousies 
to prevent Britain being treated too favourably. But the terms 
were not dissimilar to those obtained by Stanhope from Charles 
and Lexington was at first satisfied. On the next day a preliminary 
treaty of peace was concluded and on 13 July a draft of the com- 
mercial treaty. Lexington thought that the latter contained many 
advantages and that Gilligan had done well to secure so much. 
Later, in September, he had doubts, and said that several articles 
contrary to the status quo of the time of Charles II had been 
inserted, and neither he nor Gilligan would have agreed to them 
if there had been any alternative.?? True to their policy of switching 
the negotiation from one place to another whenever they were 
losing a point, the Spaniards referred two articles to Utrecht. 
Lexington then said he could scarcely call the document he had 
signed a treaty, for it would have to be done all over again. Boling- 
broke’s first reaction to the unexpected delay in the completion 
of the treaty was to blame the princesse des Ursins, who was 
piqued because the article regarding her principality had been 
omitted from the treaty of peace. He explained at once, both to 
her and to Monteleón, that the article could not be finalized 
before the consent of the Dutch had been obtained, but Queen 
Anne had promised that the principality would be hers, so there 
was no cause for alarm. He hoped therefore that there would be 
no further delay in the treaty of commerce and that Gilligan, whose 
services were needed at home, would not be held up. One reason 
for the reference to Utrecht had been the departure of Monteleón 
there from London, but Bolingbroke was annoyed, and said that 
the reference from Madrid to Utrecht was like one from master 
to servant. Gilligan also wrote to Monteleón at Utrecht to tell him 
that the draft treaty signed by Lexington and Bedmar would have 
to be completely rewritten.? 

Upon reflection Bolingbroke blamed Bergeyck rather than the 
princesse des Ursins for holding up the treaty of commerce and 
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going back on his undertakings. No doubt Bergeyck saw no reason 
why Spain should not take advantage of her improved situation, 
as soon as she was sure of peace and Catalonia was clear of allied 
troops, but he had genuine preoccupations other than the treaty 
of commerce, for he was hard at work on plans for the reform 
of the whole Spanish administration.?! 

Bolingbroke worked himself into a state of righteous anger with 
the prevarications of the Spaniards over Catalonia, Portugal, the 
princesse des Ursins, and the treaty of commerce. He wrote: 


the next ground of complaint which we have to make against 
the court of Spain is the manner in which they have treated at 
Madrid the affairs of commerce. We have received from Madrid 
a blind misshapen ill-digested monster instead of the fair 
offspring, which we expected would have been the fruit of 
that candour which has accompanied our whole negotiation, 
and of those obligations which Her Majesty has laid upon 
the Catholic king, who owed to her, it may be said with truth 
and therefore without vanity, the quiet possession of his 
throne.?? 


Bolingbroke's indignation seems to have been directed more 
against the bad drafting of the provisional treaty, and against 
the Spanish attitude in general, than against the particular points 
which were afterwards sharply criticized. He made no pretence 
of any close knowledge of commercial affairs and was content to 
leave the details to Gilligan and Arthur Moore, who were probably 
more interested in the Asento than in the treaty of commerce. 
After consultation, neither Gilligan nor Moore, who as Commis- 
sioner of Trade guided the decisions of the Board of Trade, 
objected to the three explanatory articles which the Spaniards had 
tacked on to the draft treaty, though Lexington thought they 
were a departure from the terms of the 1667 treaty with Spain. 
Accordingly the treaty signed on 6 December 1713 included the 
three explanatory articles and did not insist on the privilege of 
having a judge conservador to deal with cases involving British 
subjects at Cadiz, another point which was to cause loud com- 
plaints. A separate article provided for a judge conservador in the 
Canary Islands, but article 15 of the treaty shelved the question 
as regards Cadiz, promising to accord the privilege if it were 
given to any other nation, but undertaking in the meantime only 
that the king of Spain would give special orders to his judges to 
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give careful consideration to cases of British subjects. Actually the 
Cadiz Factory had said that a conservador was more trouble and 
expense than he was worth, and that it was better to give an annual 
donation to the governor for seeing that British subjects received 
justice. Later they changed their minds, and as the Dutch won 
the privilege by treaty, they became entitled to it, but the conserv- 
ador was always appointed by the king and not by the Factory 
and confirmed by the king as in Portugal.?? 

The three explanatory articles, nos 3, 5, and 8 in the treaty, 
concerned the new unified tariff to be drawn up, the duties known 
as ‘alcevalas and cientos’ and in the case of fish as ‘millones’. The 
Cadiz Factory had asked for a new tariff with regular published 
charges to supersede the complications and anomalies of the old 
traditional system.?* The Spaniards had agreed to charge a 10 per 
cent duty on all imports and exports at all Spanish ports except 
the Biscayan ones, where the duties had always been lower. For 
this purpose a book of rates was to be drawn up by Spanish and 
British commissaries meeting at Cadiz or Madrid and to be based 
on the Cadiz tariff. There was some argument whether the Cadiz 
rates were the lowest, but the consensus of opinion was that they 
would serve. Consequently the experts in London approved of the 
proposed book of rates and took no exception to the alcevalas and 
millones, which were sales taxes payable after customs duties had 
been paid when the goods were in Spain.?* 

After the peace the merchants eagerly rushed into the market, 
which was soon overstocked. There was a slump and there were 
many complaints that the Spaniards paid little attention to treaty 
rights and that they favoured the French. The Spanish govern- 
ment was trying to tighten up the regulations as much against the 
French as against any other foreigner, but the French, and the Irish 
too, were advantageously placed, because they had remained in 
Spain throughout the war and had kept in close touch. In some 
cases the new tariff resulted in higher rates, for the Cadiz rates 
had not after all always been lower than those charged in Valencia 
and Aragon, where the new flat rate of 10 per cent was now charged. 
There were many differences of interest and opinion among the 
English traders according to their place of residence in Cadiz or 
elsewhere in Spain or in England, and to their interest in trade 
with Spain, through Spain, or through the South Sea Company. 
They all found that they were not making the expected profits 
and on the eve of Queen Anne's death there was an acrimonious 
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debate in Parliament, in the course of which the treaty and its 
negotiators were roundly condemned.*® 

Moore and Gilligan were accused of corruption and evidence 
was produced of a letter written by Jean Orry to Moore, saying 
that he could not expect to receive the annual allowance of 2,000 
louis d’or promised to him if he did not secure the acceptance of 
the three explanatory articles. Moore was also in serious trouble 
with the South Sea Company on a charge of having penalized a 
ship’s captain for refusing to accept goods intended for the 
clandestine trade with the Spanish Indies. He was deprived of his 
directorship of the company, but had taken the precaution of 
selling his holding of shares beforehand. This fact and the hopes 
expressed by Bolingbroke of the clandestine trade, described 
below, suggest that the charges against him were well founded. 
As to Gilligan, there is no knowing whether he was a just judge 
who accepted favours equally from all parties. Undoubtedly he 
had done well out of his part in the Aszento and treaty negotiations. 
For each of the years 1713 and 1714 he had been paid £1,800 
salary and he had also obtained a pension from the Spanish 
government, which was apparently paid for several years, and 
arrears of which were still being claimed by his son in 1728 three 
years after the father’s death in Barbados. Besides this, by the 
Asiento agreement he was promised 71 per cent of the profits of 
the South Sea Company. After the debate in Parliament orders 
were prepared for Lord Bingley, ambassador designate to Madrid, 
to reopen the whole question, but Anne's death intervened and 
he did not proceed.?* 

When the explanatory articles were quietly agreed in 1713, 
Bolingbroke was much more concerned about three other articles 
which Lexington had tacked on to the treaty and which had been 
rejected by the Spaniards. These concerned the West Indies. 
By them British ships would have been allowed to buy provisions 
in Spanish West Indian ports, to cut logwood in Yucatán, and to 
use Spanish ports and anchorages in the West Indies when obliged 
by bad weather without incurring the risk of a penalty. These 
concessions might have been the thin end of the wedge to enable 
the British to infiltrate the Spanish West Indies and to break the 
Spanish monopoly of trade. After consideration Bolingbroke 
dropped these claims for this very reason. He pointed out that 
any breach in the old system allowed by treaty would open the 
way for the Dutch or the French to claim the same treatment. The 
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best policy was not therefore to destroy the Spanish traditional 
monopoly, but to preserve it intact, while the South Sea Company, 
in which the Spanish government would have an interest, would 
unobtrusively enjoy the benefits. In a letter to the ambassadors 
at Utrecht he defended the new book of rates and said that the 
treaty of commerce was intended to relate purely to Europe. Its 
principal intent was to explain and improve the old 1667 treaty 
with Spain and to stop up some backdoors, which had been left 
ajar by the treaty. So the Spaniards had been quite right to reject 
the proposed articles about the West Indies, which would have 
enabled the Dutch and French to make the same use as the 
British of the privileges they asked for. 


By this means they would let themselves insensibly into a direct 
trade with the Spanish West Indies in common with the 
Queen's subjects, whereas we shall have this advantage solely 
to ourselves, if we make a discreet use of the Asiento contract 
and if we restrain ourselves and concur with the Spaniards to 
bar others from making any alterations in the old laws and 
customs by which all nations are excluded from the Spanish 
West Indies.?? 


The Asiento agreement had been signed on 26 March 1713, 
some months earlier than the treaty of commerce. It had at the 
time been considered as a triumph for the diplomacy of Gilligan, 
and as an improvement on the French Asiento and also on the 
agreement settled by Stanhope with Charles in 1707. It had been 
almost a primary war aim and those interested in the South Sea 
Company looked forward to enjoying for 30 years the profits from 
carrying 4,800 slaves a year to the Spanish West Indies, and to the 
share in the direct trade which they would gain from the privilege 
of sending an annual ship to the West Indies. As Bolingbroke 
suggested, there was also a good prospect of a quiet growth of 
clandestine trade which would be conducted under cover of the 
number of ships legally entering West Indian ports and of the 
Factories to be established ashore to look after the Company's 
business. The Company was to pay 33i pieces-of-eight (about 
£8) for each of the 4,000 negroes imported and to have the 
privilege of carrying 800 more in return for a loan of /,50,000 to 
the Spanish government. The latter was to share in the profits and 
no doubt looked forward to treating the Company as a valuable 
milch cow. Such had been thefate of the French Guinea Company, 
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which had been a readier source of funds to the Spaniards than 
of profit to itself, but this had been in time of war; in time of 
peace it was confidently expected that both government and 
Company would be satisfied.?? 

The Company advanced the £50,000, but never succeeded in 
carrying more than 4,000 negroes. Through one contretemps or 
another no annual ships were sent during the first three years of 
the contract. There were many difficulties and the disappointment 
with the results of the Asiento was as great as with those of the 
treaty of commerce. Back in power, the Whigs thirsted for 
Gilligan's blood, and even more that of Moore, who had been the 
great promoter of the rejected most-favoured-nation articles of 
the commercial treaty with France as well as of the Spanish 
treaties. Already, however, the correspondence between Boling- 
broke and Gilligan had disappeared and Parliament could no 
longer lay hands on the evidence of what really had occurred. The 
orders to Lord Bingley to reopen the question were renewed to 
Paul Methuen, who was going to Madrid as ambassador in the 
summer of 1715. He found the political situation unfavourable 
and could do nothing, but immediately after his departure, 
Alberoni came into power and the situation completely changed. 
Bubb Dodington, who was left in charge, was unexpectedly able 
to carry through a most successful negotiation. The revised 
treaty of commerce did away with the explanatory articles and 
reafirmed the right to most-favoured-nation treatment and to 
pay duties in no instance higher than Spaniards, though no 
reciprocal right was given to Spaniards in England. Except for an 
article allowing salt to be taken from the island of Tortudos there 
was nothing in the revised treaty of commerce about the West 
Indies, but it was intended to deal with the subject in a revision of 
the Asiento, which was actually concluded in 1716. This agreement 
remedied several grievances and increased the tonnage of the 
annual ship from 500 to 650. The Company was still not allowed 
to trade in the Pacific except in hired ships, but on paper it 
appeared that the trade both with Spain and with the West Indies 
would now progress. These hopes were not realized. Trade with 
Spain increased gradually, but only four South Sea Company 
ships made the voyage between 1717 and 1727 and the profits 
were only occasionally up to expectations. At the best of times the 
Asiento was only a qualified success, and such direct trade as it 
achieved was at the expense of the trade through Cadiz.?? 
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The disillusioned merchants blamed the treaties and the 
corruption of the negotiators. The South Sea Company had hoped 
to profit by a joint venture with the Spanish government, and to 
make more on the side by clandestine trade with official conni- 
vance, as had been the custom in the past. But they found the 
Spanish authorities in the first burst of reforming zeal less 
complacent, while when clandestine trade expanded again, it 
benefited interlopers rather than the Company. Government 
monopolies and monopoly companies were to carry on for some 
time, but they were growing weaker and the future lay with 
private enterprise. Also political relations with Spain were often 
strained or interrupted and this told against the smooth running 
of the official system. Much of the slave trade came to be carried 
on irregularly through the British West Indies. World trade in 
general grew, but it was noteworthy that neither of the dreams 
which beguiled British commercial imaginations through the war, 
that of the Levant trade and that of the Spanish trade, played the 
part which was expected of them. 

In the negotiations with Spain much had been sacrificed for 
trade aims. Britain had a number of treaty obligations arising out 
of the war and most of them affected Spain. The sad story of 
Catalonia has been told. Queen Anne was full of good intentions, 
which her ministers were made to voice, but many of them were 
allowed to lapse. It looked at one time as if this might be the fate 
of those applying to Portugal, though the stalwart decent voice 
of the queen still found expression in her ambassador's representa- 
tions. In July 1713 she expressed her anxiety lest Spain should 
use the delay in the treaty to take advantage of Portugal and 
instructed Bolingbroke to tell the bishop of Bristol to pass this 
on to the Spanish ministers. A few days later Bolingbroke had a 
long talk with José Da Cunha Brochado, the Portuguese represen- 
tative, and promised to give him a formal guarantee from the 
queen of Portugal’s claims, which would contain all that his 
master could desire, and more than he had any reason to expect 
from any other consideration than that of the queen's unalterable 
steadiness, strict Justice, and transcendent generosity, for the 
queen maintained that she would never abandon Portugal.?! The 
Portuguese had been persuaded to give up their claim to any 
Spanish mainland territory in view of Philip’s declaration that he 
would rather part with his whole kingdom overseas than with the 
least town in the continent of Spain, but they expected in return 
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the payment of the debts due from the French Guinea Company 
and a guarantee of their southern Brazilian frontier. But the 
Sacramento territory on the La Plata which Portugal claimed was 
largely unoccupied by Portuguese and the Spaniards feared that 
any concessions there would lead to Portugal starting a clandestine 
trafhe across the continent to Peru. Bolingbroke authorized 
Lexington to support the Portuguese claims strongly because the 
South Sea Company also aspired to a trading post on La Plata. 
But when Lexington left Madrid at the end of 1713, the question 
was still unsettled. He had told the princesse des Ursins that she 
must persuade Philip, for Anne was under an obligation to see the 
matter through, but although the Portuguese legal claim was good, 
the Spaniards remained adamant until well after the death of the 
queen.?? 

The Portuguese were on shakier ground with regard to the 
three Spanish ships from Buenos Aires they had confiscated, for 
they had taken both the two ships at Rio, and the one which ran 
aground in the Algarve, before the declaration of war. T'he French, 
who were trying to supersede the English as mediators with 
Portugal, co-operated in trying to settle the questions and Tarouca 
at Utrecht was ready to bribe Lord Strafford and also Sir William 
Hodge, a merchant who had claims on the cargoes of these ships 
and considerable influence as a director of the South Sea Company, 
but the Dutch were obstructive and agreement was long in being 
reached. Nevertheless, a settlement of these three questions, of 
Sacramento, the three ships, and the French Guinea Company 
debt to Portugal, was finally reached; afterwards they continued 
to smoulder or even to break out again, but peace between Spain 
and Portugal was at last concluded on 6 February 1715 by a 
narrow margin under English and not under French auspices.?? 

Lexington had yet another ally to defend in Madrid and that 
was the duke of Savoy. The duke was something of a favourite 
child and received consistent British support. British merchants 
were anxious to see a friendly power in Sicily on the way to the 
Levant and the duke was a useful ally in the Mediterranean. He 
had a reputation as turncoat and occupied a strategic position 
which gave him power for good or harm, more perhaps than 
Portugal had, who also as an ally was somewhat wavering. In any 
case Lexington was given full authority to press the duke's case 
against the recalcitrant Spaniards and pushed through his treaty 
with more speed and success than he was able to do in the case of 
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Portugal. By the treaty the duke achieved his ambition to be a king 
in respect of Sardinia and Sicily, though it was only three years 
before he lost Sicily again. 
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Epilogue 


THE preceding pages have tried to set down the facts about the 
peninsular part of eleven years of war. As many pages could easily 
be devoted to discussing what was actually achieved by them. A 
brief summary may nevertheless be interesting. 

At first sight all this blood and sweat seems to have done little 
more than to confirm the situation which the Partition treaties 
tried to achieve. Britain contained the overweening power of 
France and exercised her naval power far and wide, but also 
learnt its limitations. She could win a war in Flanders, but not 
simultaneously in Spain and the West Indies. The emperor proved 
that he could dominate Italy, but time was to show that he had by 
no means eliminated the weaknesses behind the imperial facade. 
The new powers, Prussia, Savoy, perhaps Hanover, won promotion. 
The Dutch achieved a safer Barrier, but the war had taxed them 
too much, and they suffered a decline. ‘The Portuguese were still 
harder hit and were not galvanized into new life as the Spaniards 
were; however, their treaty rights diminished the danger to their 
integrity and the gold-mines of Brazil ensured a certain prosperity, 
though perhaps of too easy a kind for Portugal’s real good. 

Spain was the country which revived most appreciably as a 
result of having to fight for her life. Starting as a nation torn in 
two, with France fighting her battles, she ended as a united nation 
able to defend herself. She could not probably have completed 
the conquest of Catalonia without French aid, but she proved 
capable of holding Castile, Valencia, and Aragon and within a 
year or two of Utrecht was taking a brave stand, even at sea and 
when threatened by a British squadron. 

England also emerged from the war more united. Scotland was 
brought into a Union, and though the native Irish continued to 
suffer, Ireland as far as England was concerned entered a quiescent 
period, and if swelling trade figures are to be believed, attained a 
measure of material prosperity. 
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* So long and costly a war might have been expected to embitter 
feeling against France and against the Stuart dynasty so closely 
associated with her. But this was not the case. The victorious 
Tories found considerable backing for a rapprochement with France 
and even for a Stuart restoration. ‘They had always been inclined 
to regard allies as unsatisfactory people, to whom even the enemy 
was preferable, and coming into power at a moment when the 
nation was heartily sick of war and a little tired even of the fruits 
of the Whiggish revolution of 1689, they had a great opportunity. 
Their secret negotiations were a successful prelude to a much- 
desired peace and peace negotiations with France proceeded 
fairly smoothly. Britain gained less than she had hoped in America, 
and St John had to do some tough bargaining, but most of her 
aspirations were satisfied; France retreated in Flanders, promised 
commercial privileges, raised no objection to Spain granting 
Britain the Asiento, and made no further attempt to impose a 
restoration of the Stuarts. 

The winding-up of the war with Spain was harder. The treaties 
were concluded quickly enough, but within a few months were 
producing a backlash of dissatisfaction. The Tories were earning 
the wages of sin, for in their efforts to wrest what they wanted from 
recalcitrant Spaniards, they went back one by one on many of 
the undertakings given to their allies. The Portuguese, by pertin- 
acity and their ability to play off Britain against France, emerged 
without much hurt, but Catalonia was abandoned. The Dutch 
lost a little, but stubbornly defended themselves. Tory statesmen, 
and still more Tory diplomatists, had pangs of conscience about 
Catalonia, but they were pressed by circumstances, and it is 
doubtful whether the Whigs would have behaved very differently 
if they had been in power; indeed, when their turn came surpris- 
ingly soon, they showed little inclination to make sacrifices for 
Catalonia. 

The gains of Spanish trade, for which both parties had looked, 
proved disappointing. Treaties are milestones; they mark the dis- 
tance travelled but they do not create the road or do more than 
give a little encouragement to the traveller. The Methuen treaty 
corresponded to facts and lasted some time; the Asiento and the 
commercial treaty with Spain were a sort of signpost, but the 
road eventually taken was much longer and more roundabout 
than that indicated. Immediate benefits depended not only on the 
power of the Spanish government to keep interlopers out of its 
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own trade, but also on its will to implement to the full unwelcome 
concessions. The first condition was partially fulfilled for a time, 
the second never. In so far as the Cadiz government became more 
efficient, it tended to suppress the clandestine trade, by which 
foreign merchants had profited, and to show little zeal to protect 
the privileges which British merchants hoped to enjoy. The 
French in this respect received rather better treatment, and 
British trade with Mediterranean Spain, in so far as it progressed, 
did so through Lisbon, and with Spanish America through inter- 
lopers, rather than through the regular channels so hardly won by 
the treaties. 

Within a year of Utrecht the fruits of victory were turning 
sour. France showed no great willingness to open her doors to 
British trade and the House of Commons rejected the articles in 
the commercial treaty which favoured a revival. The Tories also 
had to face violent criticisms of the Spanish treaties in Parliament. 
The nation’s gratitude for peace was short-lived and the Tories 
themselves began to conclude that a plentiful trade with France 
with claret to wash it down and a Stuart restoration too were all a 
romantic dream. 

If Queen Anne had died a little sooner, the mood of the nation 
might have been different. But even a year was enough to show 
that the nation could not alter course so easily. France could not 
become a friend overnight nor trade revert to channels it had 
left for a generation; it was nice to drink to the health of the king 
over the water, but not to abandon an established way of life. 

If the trade treaties took Britain out of Europe, the accession 
of the Hanoverian dynasty had the reverse effect. Britain continued 
to be involved in continental wars, though for most of the century 
to a less degree. Transoceanic trade began to grow, but only 
slowly. The principal immediate growth of trade was with and 
through Portugal. The markets outside Europe gradually in- 
creased, but Britain was not yet dependent to any degree on imports 
for foodstuffs and other vital requirements. Much of what she 
imported in the way of luxury goods was re-exported; her trade 
supplied wealth rather than the needs for bare subsistence. Neither 
the war nor the treaties which concluded its successful outcome 
did more than accelerate a little the tendencies of trade, but it 
enabled it to continue and to produce that surplus which con- 
tributed to national aggrandizement and the eventual growth of 
an empire. 


Chronology 


1700 
1 Nov. 


16 Nov. 
1708 

6 Feb. 
18 Feb. 


IS April 
18 June 


9 July 
6 Sept. 
7"Sept. 


7 Sept. 
Sept. 


1702 
Jan. 


18 March 


April 
12 May 
15 May 


9 June 


18 Aug. 


Death of Charles II of Spain. 
Emperor recognizes elector of Brandenburg as king of 
Prussia and concludes a treaty with him. 


French troops enter the Spanish Netherlands and displace 
the Dutch garrisons. 

The duc d'Anjou enters Madrid and takes possession of 
the throne of Spain as Philip V. 

William III recognizes Philip V as king of Spain. 

Pedro II of Portugal signs treaties of alliance with France 
and Spain. 

Prince Eugene, having crossed the Alps, wins the battle of 
Carpi. 

Death of James II and recognition of the Pretender as 
James III by Louis XIV. 

Treaty of Grand Alliance signed at The Hague. 

Eugene wins a victory at Chiari. 

Louis XIV bans French trade with Britain. 


Cháteaurenault's squadron arrives in Martinique. 

Death of William III and accession of Queen Anne. 
Philip V visits Aragon and Barcelona, marries Maria 
Louisa of Savoy, and, leaving her to act as regent, goes to 
Naples. 

John Methuen begins his negotiations in Portugal. 
Declaration of war on France and Spain by the emperor, 
Queen Anne, and the United Provinces. 

Methuen leaves Lisbon for England with a promise from 
King Pedro that he will abrogate his alliance with France 
and Spain if the allied fleet reaches Lisbon before the 
French one. 

Admiral Benbow encounters Ducasse off Santa María. 
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21 Aug. 
Aug. 
Sept. 


30 Sept. 
Oct. 
26 Oct. 


1703 


jan: 


16 May 


May 

July 

Aug. 
I3 Sept. 


8 Nov. 
27 Nov. 


27 Dec: 


1704 


8-11 Jan. 
11 March 


April 
May 


8 May 


19 May 


30 May 
May 
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The allied fleet sights the Portuguese coast on the way to 
Cadiz and Pedro abrogates the French and Spanish alliance. 
Eugene wins victory at Luzzara. 

Elector of Bavaria occupies Ulm and definitely sides with 
Louis XIV. 

The allies besiege Cadiz without success. 

Almirante of Castile reaches Portugal. 

Allied fleet destroys French fleet at Vigo. 

Marlborough takes Liege. 


King Philip returns to Spain from Naples. 

The two Methuen treaties, with Portugal and the emperor 
and the United Provinces, and with Portugal and the 
United Provinces, concluded. 

Marlborough occupies Cologne and takes Bonn. 

Admiral Dilkes attacks French convoy off Granville. 
Admiral Shovell’s fleet visits Lisbon and proceeds into the 
Mediterranean. 

Archduke Charles is proclaimed king of Spain and leaves 
Vienna. 

The duke of Savoy joins the allies. 

The Great Storm causes havoc to shipping and delays the 
departure of Charles from Holland. 

Methuen concludes his commercial treaty with Portugal. 


Charles reaches Portsmouth and visits Anne at Windsor. 
After delays due to bad weather Charles reaches Lisbon. 
The emperor faces serious rebellion in Hungary. 

Spain declares war on Portugal. 

Hedges succeeds Nottingham as secretary of state, 
Southern Department, and Harley becomes secretary of 
state, Northern Department, after a period of a few weeks 
during which Hedges was in charge of both departments. 
Admiral Rooke’s fleet leaves Lisbon and the army under 
Philip and the duke of Berwick crosses the French frontier. 
Marlborough begins his march to the Danube. 

The French fail to attack Nice, but the duke of Savoy is 
threatened and quite unable to co-operate with the fleet in 
operations in Provence, as he promised. 

Abortive allied attempt against Barcelona. 

The enemy defeat Fagel and the Dutch, mop up opposing 
garrisons, and threaten to advance to Abrantes or even to 


Lisbon. 
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June 


2 July 
July 

4 Aug. 
13 Aug. 
24 Aug. 
Aug. 


6 Oct. 


Oct. 


End of Oct. 


II Nov. 


1705 
2 Jan. 


Jan. 


7 Feb. 


20 March 


April 

5 May 
8 May 
20 May 
I3 June 
20 June 


End of July 


22 Aug. 


Sept. 
I4 Sept. 
14. Oct. 


16- Oct. 
a5. Oct. 


Dec. 
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Berwick’s army desists from its advance towards Lisbon 
in order to cross the Tagus to join Tzerclaes. 
Marlborough's victory at Donauworth. 

The enemy retire from Portugal. 

Allies capture Gibraltar. 

Marlborough's victory at Blenheim. 

Battle of Málaga. 

The allied army in Portugal, with Kings Pedro and Charles, 
concentrates at Almeida in the Upper Beira. 

The allied army retreats from the Beira and goes into 
winter-quarters. 

The allied army commanded by the Archduke Joseph, 
Eugene, and Marlborough takes Landau, Trier, and 
Traubach. 

The enemy begin the siege of Gibraltar. 

Enemy assault on Gibraltar foiled by arrival of Leake’s 
squadron. 


Leake leaves Gibraltar for Lisbon, but most of a con- 
voy with reinforcements evades interception by the 
enemy. 

King Pedro has a stroke and Queen Catherine of Braganza 
takes over the government as regent. 

The enemy attack and are near to taking Gibraltar. 

Leake relieves Gibraltar. 

Siege of Gibraltar raised. 

Death of Emperor Leopold I and accession of Joseph I. 
Portuguese take Valencia d’Alcantara. 

Portuguese take Albuquerque. 

Failure of first attempt to take Badajoz. 

Peterborough arrives in Lisbon. 

The fleet commanded by Peterborough and Shovell, with 
Charles on board, leaves Lisbon. 

The fleet reaches Barcelona and there is news that the duke 
of Savoy is threatened by a French invasion. 

Catherine relinquishes the regency. 

Capture of Monjuich. 

Barcelona and nearly all Catalonia capitulates to the 
allies. 

Second attempt to take Badajoz fails. 

New Parliament meets with a Whig majority in the 
Commons. 

City of Valencia and most of the province occupied by the 
allies. 


br Dec. 
1706 
3 April 
18 April 
3 May 
22 May 


23 May 


May/June 


23 June 
27 June 
2 July 


July 
4 Aug. 
6 Aug. 


8 Sept. 
13 Sept. 


24 Dept: 


July/Oct. 


Nov. 

11 Nov. 

Dec. 
1707 

I Jan. 

7 Feb. 


I3 Feb. 


March 
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Death of Catherine of Braganza. 


The French besiege Barcelona. 

The Portuguese take Alcantara. 

The Portuguese reach Almaraz on the borders of Castile 
and retreat, but then advance again to Cuidad Rodrigo. 
The fleet commanded by Leake and Peterborough relieves 
Barcelona. 

Marlborough wins battle of Ramillies. 

Turin threatened by a French army. 

Leake takes Cartagena. 

The allies enter Madrid. 

Charles reaches T'arragona on his way to join Peterborough, 
but decides to go to Saragossa instead, where the city has 
declared for him. 

Advance of Eugene relieves the danger to Turin. 

The allies evacuate Madrid. 

Peterborough joins Charles and both join Minas and 
Galway at Guadalajara, but Peterborough leaves at once 
for Valencia, and the allied army begins its retreat. 

Castle of Alicante capitulates to the allies. 

After accepting submission of Ibiza and Majorca Leake 
sends 9 ships to the West Indies and himself sails home. 
Charles XII has invaded Saxony and concludes treaty of 
Altranstadt, by which Augustus II, elector of Saxony, 
renounces the Polish crown and recognizes the Swedish 
nominee Leszczynski. 

Louis XIV makes peace proposals, but these are rejected 
by the allies. 

Galway and the allied army, much reduced after its march 
across Spain, return to Valencia. 

Berwick recaptures Cartagena and Murcia and the allies 
lose Saragossa and all Castile except Requena. 

3rd earl of Sunderland succeeds Hedges as secretary of 
state, Southern Department. 


Death of King Pedro of Portugal and accession of 
John V. 

After spending some weeks in Lisbon the fleet with Earl 
Rivers on board reaches Alicante. 

The emperor concludes convention of Milan, by which it 
is agreed that French troops should evacuate Italy. 
Peterborough who, after his return from Italy, was still 
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25 April 
1 May 
May 
May 


May 
June 


June 
July 
July 
Aug. 


Aug. 
Oct. 


14 Nov. 
Dec. 


1706 
Feb. 


30 April 


May 


II July 
Aug. 


29 Aug. 
28 Oct. 
Nov. 

9 Dec. 
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nominally commander-in-chief is deprived of his command 
and leaves again for Italy. Earl Rivers returns home leaving 
Galway in charge to carry out the offensive policy agreed. 
Charles leaves the army and returns to Barcelona. 
Disastrous allied defeat at Almanaza. 

Union of England and Scotland. 

The privateer Fourbin takes 22 ships near Dunkirk. 

The enemy occupy nearly all Aragon and threaten Cata- 
lonia. ‘They also take all the towns in Valencia except 
Denia and Alicante. 

Marshal Villars forces the lines of Stollhoven and pene- 
trates into Germany. 

Failure of the expedition based on Massachusetts against 
Acadia. 

The French attack Nevis and St Kitts. 

Fourbin intercepts a Baltic convoy and takes 22 ships. 
Imperial troops occupy Naples. 

The allied fleet under Shovell and the army under the 
duke of Savoy and Eugene besiege T'oulon without success. 
The French ships-of-war scuttled in the harbour are badly 
damaged and are never again rendered fit for service. 

The French fisheries in Newfoundland are attacked and 
badly damaged. 

Fourbin and Duguay-Trouin attack a convoy in the 
channel. 

After a long siege Berwick takes Lérida. 

Galway and Minas are recalled from Spain. 


Henry Boyle succeeds Harley as s. of s., Northern Depart- 
ment. 

Starhemberg and imperial troops arrive in Catalonia. 
Stanhope succeeds Galway as general and diplomatic 
minister. 

Failure of the Pretender's invasion of Scotland. 
Marlborough's victory at Oudenarde. 

The emperor wins a victory at Trenchin and gains the 
upper hand over the Hungarian rebels. 

Admiral Leake takes Sardinia. 

The duc d'Orléans starts a secret peace negotiation with 
Stanhope. 

Capture of Minorca by Stanhope. 

Death of Prince George of Denmark. 

Fall of Denia. 

Lille falls to Marlborough. 


1709 
Jan. 


Feb. 
9 April 


April 
7 May 
May 


July 


II Sept. 
Oct. 


29 Oct. 
20 Oct. 


1710 


14 June 
July 


27 July 
I9 Aug. 


20 Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 

10 Dec. 


IZIT 

25 Jan. 
I4. April 
17 April 
I4. Sept. 
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The pope undertakes to recognize Charles as king of Spain 
and to make an agreement with him. 

Charles XII invades the Ukraine. 

Louis XIV informs Philip V that he will withdraw his 
troops from Spain. 

Alicante capitulates. 

Allies defeated at Val Gudiña on the Caya in Portugal. 
At The Hague Louis XIV agrees to the allied demands 
except the demand that he himself should eject Philip from 
Spain. T'he negotiations break down. 

Charles XII is defeated at Poltava and retires into Turkey, 
where he remains 4 years. 

Battle of Malplaquet. 

Admiral Baker's squadron with troops on board after long 
delays joins Stanhope at Gibraltar, but it is too late to 
attack Cadiz. 

Anglo-Dutch Barrier treaty concluded. 

Marlborough takes Mons. 


The allies make a considerable effort to step up the war in 
Spain, but the duke of Savoy loses interest in the war, and 
Louis XIV hesitates in his withdrawal of troops from 
Spain. 

William Legge, earl of Dartmouth succeeds Sunderland 
as s. of s. 

Failure of Geertruidenberg negotiations. 

Ducasse attacks Rio de Janeiro. 

Stanhope wins victory at Almenara. 

Tory government formed with Harley succeeding Godol- 
phin as Lord Treasurer and Henry St John Boyle as 
secretary of state, Southern Department. 

Allied victory at Saragossa. 

Charles enters Madrid, but leaves again soon after. 

The Tories win the General Election. 

Lord Portmore arrives in Portugal in succession to Galway. 
Stanhope taken prisoner at Brihuega. Battle of Villaviciosa. 


Berwick takes Gerona. 

Death of the Dauphin. 

Emperor Joseph dies and 1s succeeded by Charles. 
Marlborough takes Bouchain and penetrates the ne plus 
ultra lines. 
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22 Sept. 
22 Sept. 


Oct. 
8 Oct. 


Dec. 


I7I2 
12 Jan. 

8 Feb. 
18 March 
21 May 


19 July 
29 July 


2 Oct: 
2 Nov. 
3 Nov. 

Nov. 


I713 


Jan. 


30 Jan. 
19 March 
26 March 
II April 


9 July 


18 June 


26 June 
13 August 


6 Dec. 


1714 
Feb. 
7 March 
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Rio de Janeiro sacked by the French. 

Charles leaves Barcelona and soon after arriving in Italy 
has the news of his election as emperor. 

Annapolis (Nova Scotia) taken by colonial forces and 
marines. 

Signature in London by British and French representatives 
of Preliminary Articles of Peace. 

The Whigs vote in the Lords for the war in Spain, but the 
Tories create 12 peers to secure a majority in the House 


of Lords. 


Peace congress at Utrecht opens. 

Duke of Burgundy dies. 

Duke of Brittany dies. 

Duke of Ormonde in Flanders receives the restraining 
orders. 

Anglo-French truce in Flanders. 

The Dutch are defeated at Denain and not long afterwards 
agree to a suspension of arms. 

Suspension of arms in Catalonia. 

Philip renounces his claim to the French crown. 
Suspension of arms in Portugal. 

The British troops under the duke of Argyle leave 
Catalonia. 


Berwick relieves Gerona, which Starhemberg had been 
trying for some months to recapture. 

New Anglo-Dutch Barrier treaty giving less to the Dutch. 
Queen Isabel Cristina, now empress, leaves Barcelona. 
Lexington concludes Asiento agreement with Spain. 
Treaties of Utrecht signed by Britain, France, Portugal, 
Prussia, and Savoy. 

Barcelona declares war against Philip. 

House of Commons reject the most-favoured-nation 
clauses of the treaty of commerce with France. 

Dutch conclude treaty with Spain at Utrecht. 

The Speaker William Bromley succeeds Dartmouth as 
secretary of state, Southern Department. 

England concludes treaty of commerce with Spain. 


Death of Maria Louisa of Savoy, queen of Spain. 
Emperor concludes peace of Rastadt with France. 


May 
July 


I Aug. 
7 Sept. 
14 Sept. 
17 Sept. 


18 Sept. 


I7I5 
6 Feb. 


I Sept. 
Nov. 
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Berwick begins to bombard Barcelona. 

Berwick opens the trenches against Barcelona. 

Death of Queen Anne. 

Barcelona falls. 

James Stanhope becomes secretary of state, Southern 
Department. 

Viscount Townshend becomes secretary of state, Northern 
Department. 

Empire concludes treaty of Baden with France. 

King George I lands in England. 


Portugal concludes peace with Spain. 
Louis XIV dies. 
Defeat of the Old Pretender at Preston. 
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Cette, 105, 305 

Ceuta, 109, 121 
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Ceva-Grimaldi, see Grimaldi 

Cevennois, 22, 27, 31,.85, 91, ros; 
224, 235, 255, 270, 305 

Chandos, see Brydges 

Charente, 235 

Charlemont, brigadier William Caul- 
feild, 2nd viscount, 188-9, 279 

Charles II, king of England, 34; of 


Spain, 17, 31, 34, 123, 173, 393 
Charles, archduke of Austria, 28, 32, 


39, 47, 64, 69, 71, 75-7, 80-1, 83; 
as Charles III, king of Spain, 62-3: 
in Portugal, 86—7, 93, 100-1, 104, 
106, 109, 114, 120-3, 128, 130, 132, 
136-7, 147, 149, 154, 161, 164-5, 
172-4, 178; in Spain, 180-5, 187, 
I91—2, 197—202, 206-11, 213, 215- 
217, 226-8, 233-5, 258, 267-72, 
281, 299, 306-15, 320-8, 333-4, 
349, 355-61; as emperor Charles 
VE 371, 375-96, 383, 387; charac- 
ter, 845, 172, 2o7 258-9, 286-7, 
289-90; and Catalans, 287—90, 292, 
323, 326, 361-3, 365, 368-9, 375, 
379; finances, 173, 2189191235, 
267, 281-2, 202, 209)/302984219 93256, 
357-9; marriage, 291-3; recognition 
by pope, 272; at Valencia, 234-5 

Charles V, emperor, 323 

Charles XII, king of Sweden, 243, 
252, 256 

Cháteauneuf, Pierre-Antoine, marquis 
of (French ambassador), 86 

Cháteaurenault, admiral Frangois de, 
marquis of, 52-3, 56 

Chetwynd, William Richard, 279, 
281-2, 302, 307, 320-1, 324-6 

Chevora river, 162, 1 

Chiari, battle of, 31 

Child, Francis (banker), 204 

Chinchón, 288, 316 

Christina, queen of Sweden, 247 

Churchill, Sir Winston, 264-5; 
Arabella, Mrs Godfrey, 1037, 238; 
John, see Marlborough 

Cienfuegos, Father (envoy of Charles 
III at Lisbon), 343 

Cifuentes, Fernando de Silva y 
Meneses, 13th count, 197-8, 206, 
208-11, 228, 267; Cifuentes town, 
316 

Cinca river, 248, 309 

Ciudad Rodrigo, 91, 93, 101, 156, 
225, 249 

Civitavecchia, 272 

Clairet, baron de, 365 

Clarke, Samuel, 340 

Clement XI, pope, 27, 265 

cloth trade, 79 

Codiceria, 161 

Colbert, J.-B. de, see Torcy 
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Cologne, elector of, 21, 29 

Commachio, 27, 271 

commissaries: Prince George, 46; 
priests as, 47, 56 

communications, 97, 105, 122, 164, 
331, 358; see also packet boats 

companies, see Cacheo; France; 
Dutch West India; East India; 
Levant; Royal African; South Sea 

convoys, enemy, 266; see also Navy 

Conyngham, brigadier Henry, 201, 
217. 

Coria, 224 

corn, 24—5, 70-1, 73, 75, 121, 234, 
246, 266-7, 274-5, 278-80, 309, 
316, 320, 336-7, 339-41, 344-5» 
362 

Corsica, 305 

Cortes: Catalan, 296; Castilian, 390; 
Valencian, 235 

Corunna, 226 

Corzana, Diego Hurtado de Mendoza 
y Sandoval, 3rd count, 63, 154, 192, 
202, 248, 307, 368 

Cosby, captain William, 316-19 

Coutinho, Bento Amaral, 345 

Craggs, James (senior), 282 z21; 
J purs (junior), 263-4, 304, 313, 
35 

Crowe, Mitford, 174-8, 198-9, 214, 
217, 229, 235 

Cruz, count of Santa, see Santa Cruz 

Cuenca, 231, 240 

Curtisos, 241 

customs duties, 347, 395 


Da Cunha, Luis, 67, 72, 74, 79, 87, 
265, 335-6, 383 

Da Cunha Brochado, 399 

Dafne, 300 

D’Albon or D’Albonne, It-col, 273 

Dalmases, Pablo Ignacio, 369, 373, 
375, 379 

Dalmau, Sebastian, 375-6; family of, 
371 

Danube, 84, 247, 264-5 

Danzig, 392 

Dartmouth, William Legge, 1st earl 
of, 324, 326, 328, 338, 350, 360, 
363-4, 382-4 

D'Asfeld, Jacques-Vincent Bidal, 
chevalier, general, 91, 201, 247-8, 
272-3, 379 

D'Atayde, see Atalaya 

Daun, count Lorenz Wierich von, 251 

Dauphin, 29, 304, 330 754, 385 

Dauphiné, 251-3, 274 

Delaval, captain (later vice-admiral) 
George, 342, 344, 348 

Denia, 179, 198, 248, 272, 274 

Denmark, see Frederick IV 
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D'Estrées, cardinal César, 75, 171; 
abbé Jean, 171 

D'Iberville, C. F. dela Bonde, comte 
(French envoy at Genoa), 253, 
304 

Diet, see Regensberg 

Dilkes, rear-admiral Sir Thomas, 107, 
116, 145, 254 

discipline, see Army, allied 

Dodington, George Bubb, 398 

Dohna, general, 245 

Dominicans, 129, 187 

Donegal, Arthur Chichester, 1st earl 
of, 137, 140; 146,206 

Doran, 100, 109 

Dorchester, Catherine Sedley, 
countess of, 342 

Douai, 386 

Douro river, 155 

Dresden, 332 

Drummond, John, 383 

Du Bourgay, colonel Charles, 230, 
316, 318, 358 

Ducasse, admiral Jean-Baptiste, 56 

Du Clerc, Jean-Francois, 345 

pepe Mpuin, René, 223, 249, 345- 
34 

Duncanson, colonel Robert, 160 

Dunkirk, 386 

Durand, colonel Peter, 320 

Diisseldorf, 83 

D'Usson, colonel, 130 

Dutch: armistice, 386; declaration of 
war, 20-1; guarantee of Hanoverian 
succession, 270, 386; Barrier, 18- 
I9, 200, 270-1, 277, 382, 403; sub- 
sidies, 8o, 86, 157, 166, 211, 338, 
392; relations with, see Britain; see 
also Army; Navy; trade; Schonen- 
berg; treaties 

Dutch West India Company, 68, 73, 
86 

dyestuffs, 25 


Earle, John, 59 

Earle, Sarah, 59 

East India Company, 24, 338 

East Indies, 26, 80 

Ebro river, 198, 201, 226, 248, 306, 
308-9, 359 l 

electors, see Cologne; Mainz; Saxony; 
Trier; Charles, archduke; Joseph I; 
Leopold I (as electors for kingdom 
of Bohemia); Frederick William; 
John William; Max Emmanuel 

Eleonora Magdalena 'Teresa of Neu- 
burg, empress (wife of Leopold I), 
32, 323, 325, 356 

Elizabeth, archduchess, sister of 
Charles III, 356 

Elvas, 159, 162, 167-8, 344, 359 
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emperor, see Joseph I; Leopold I; 
Charles, archduke 

empress, see Eleonora; Isabel Cristina 

Erle, general Thomas, 238, 240-1, 
245, 279 

Escalona, colonel, 317 

Espinola, marquis of, 62 

Estadilla, 308 

Esteban, count of, 315 

Estremadura, Spanish province, 68, 
70-2 

Estremoz, 93, 98, 159, 350 

Eugene, prince of Savoy, 30-1, 55, 
123, 173, 180, 246, 250—5, 291, 295, 
323, 363, 368, 375-6, 382-3; pro- 
posed command in Spain, 259-63 


factories, 19, 394—5; see also Lisbon; 
Oporto 

Fagel, baron Francis Nicolas, general, 
87, 9I, 96—9, IOO-I, 136, 140, 152- 
169; character, 153; plan de guerre, 
155-6; Francis (secretary of the 
States General), 57 n7 

Falmouth, 211, 345 

Faria, Joseph de, 66 

Farnese, see Isabel 

Faro, 52-3, 120, 134 

Feliu de la Pefía, 177, 182, 187 

Figueras, 278 

Finale, 107, 250 

Finch, Daniel, see Nottingham 

Finisterre, 85 

fish, 73, 131, 395 

Flanders; 21, 31,*90591; 173:248, 
236; 247} 200-2, 266, 271, 302, 306, 
336, 356, 383-6, 391; see also 
Spanish Netherlands 

Fleet, Anglo-Dutch, 35-6, 43, 81, 
IOS, 107-8, 172, 178-80, 235-7) 
323, 327, 355, 366 

Fleetwood, consul, 279 

Florence, 89 

Flotte, 275-6 

Floyd, see Lloyd 

Foerstner, baron, 105 

Foios Pereira, see Mendo de 

Forbes, George, Lord (3rd earl of 
Granard), 380 

Forbin, chevalier Claude de, 249, 332 

Fotherby, captain Charles, 135 

Fox, colonel Henry, 129, 131 

Fraga, 306, 309 

France: ambassadors, see Amelot; 
Chateauneuf; D’Estrées; Gramont; 
Rouillé; Torcy; famine, 278; French 
Guinea Company, 26, 36, 56, 66, 
397, 400; foreign relations: Britain, 
19-23, 322, 382, 385-6, 404; see 
also peace proposals; Dutch, 19-20, 
270; emperor, I9, 21, 365, 368, 
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375-6; Portugal, 32, 42, 54, 67-8, 
75, 86, 345-6, 351-2, 387; Spain, 
54, 64, 131, 171, 199, 201, 276-7, 
298, 303-5, 314, 360-1, 363, 373-6, 
389-90, 403; pope, 27; see also 
Army; Navy; trade 

Francisco, Dom (brother of John V 
of Portugal), 334 

Franconia, 252 

Frederick IV of Denmark, 30 

Frederick William, elector of Bran- 
denburg, king of Prussia, 27, 29, 
251-2, 2545 887 

Fronteira, Fernando Mascarenhas, 
2nd marquis, 224, 249, 333, 336, 
339, 344 

Fuente Guinaldo, 97 

Fuenterrabia, 198 

Furley, Arendt, 196” 

Fusilleros, José Mas de Roda, later 
count of (colonel of Catalan 
regiment), 177 


Galicia, 68, 72, 109 

Gallas, count Philipp Joseph, 270-1, 
322, 357, 385 

Galveas, Denis de Melo y Castro, 1st 
count, 92, 154, 162.165, 223 

Galway, Henri Massue de Ruvigny, 
earl of, 28, 33, 98, 100-1, 115, 124, 
130, 133, 136-7, 146-8, 152-5, 160- 
169, 177, 201-2, 206, 213, 218-19, 
224—7, 232-3, 236-41, 244—9, 258- 
261, 263, 265, 276, 280, 288-9, 312, 
321,:324, 331860, 190 42; 347; 
character, 153, 175; command for, 
153-4, 223, 230-1, 337-8 

Gaultier, abbé, 322, 382 

Geertruidenberg, 304, 322, 382-3 

Gelderland, 17 

Genoa, 135, 145, 177, 180, 199, 217, 
253, 262, 277 8 2929302, 304, 
321, 325, 356, 359 

George, prince of Denmark, 337 

George, elector of Hanover (George I 
of England), 260, 270, 378, 384 

George (prince), landgrave of Hesse- 
Darmstadt: character, 32-3, 134; 
plans and ambitions, 28, 32-5, 38- 
39, 85, 108-9] aay M55, 1747 5,-230; 
at Cadiz, 45-53; at Lisbon, 38-43, 
63-4, 78-85, 89; in Mediterranean, 
104-6; at Gibraltar, 109-16, 120- 
139, 143-9, 159; at Barcelona, 180, 
184-90, 268, 287, 300, 342; death, 
189-93 

Germany and Germans, 18, 28, 187, 
191—2, 203-49 2207 280, 253-45°273, 
285, 287, 289, 298, 308, 311, 370-1, 
379), 3911 
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Gerona, 202, 205-6, 215, 227-8, 231, 
274, 296, 315, 323, 351-2, 365 

Gibraltar, 25, 34, 101, 109-20, 147, 
152, 154, 157—8, 174—7, 268, 270-1, 
274, 276, 279, 305, 321, 323, 348, 
350, 362, 386, 390-1; capture of, 
IIO-15; enemy strength by land, 
132, 137—9, 147; by sea, IIO, 129- 
120; 143; Europa point, 110; In, 
143; flag incident, 114-15; garrison, 
II4, 119, 129, 132, 137, 140, 158, 
179, 358; guns, 114, 119-20, 131, 
136, 138-9; munitions, 129, 135, 
145; new mole, 110-11, 114, 142; 
old mole, 110, 135-6, 138, 141, 211; 
round tower, 129, 131, 135, 139-40; 
Salto del Lobo, 131, 141; Silleta, 
noun Straits, 25, 31, 34, 30, 105, 108; 
118, 129, 137, 197, 211; supplies, 
1089-22, 131, 134-5, E39, 14a, 149; 
weather, 129, 131, 135-6, 138, 144- 
145; see also Army; Navy; George 
(prince) 

Gilligan, Manoel Manasses, 390-1, 
393-4, 396-8 

Giovanelli, 287 

Godby, It-col Peter, 350 

Godfrey, see Churchill, Arabella 

Godolphin, Sidney, 1st earl of, 39, 63, 
68, 84, 98, 116, 159, 164-5, 177, 
179, 192, 201, 213-15, 217, 227-8, 
230, 236-8, 251, 259-60, 262, 264, 
25031276, 281, 311, 313, 375,320-1, 
337-8, 357-8, 382 

Gomez, Messrs, 100 

González, colonel Baltasar, 121, 130, 
134 

Gordon, captain Thomas, 377 

Gorges, brigadier Richard, 204, 233, 
240 

Gramont, Antoine-C., duc de, 171 

Granada, 198, 274, 335 

Grand Alliance, see treaties 

Grases y Gralla, Francisco, 297 

Greece, 182 

Grimaldi, Ceva-, general, 365, 369 

Grimaldo, Joseph de, marquis of 
Solorzano, 384, 389 

Grimani, Joseph Gutiérrez, cardinal, 
viceroy of Naples, 298 

Guadalajara, 226, 231, 234, 240 

Guadalquivir river, 51-2, 236 

Guadarrama, 64 

Guadiana river, 155, 162, 167—8, 249, 
336, 344 

Guasco, major-general, 224 

Guinea Company, see Cacheo; 
France: French Guinea 

guerrillas, 96, 156, 233, 316, 377; see 
also Bracamonte; Cifuentes; Poals; 
Vallejo; Zereceda 
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Guiscard, comte Antoine de, 235, 383 


Hague, The, 18, 64, 67, 73-4, 152, 
254, 202, 304, 322, 326;,:336—7 

Hamilton, colonel Hans, 206, 217 

Hanover, 291, 332; see also George; 
Sophia 

Hanoverian succession, 2 

Harcourt, colonel, 136 

Harley, Robert (1st earl of Oxford), 
219, 322, 360, 382-4, 388, 390 

Harrach, count Ferdinand Buonaven- 
tura, 33 

Havana, 52 

Hedges, Sir Charles, 40, 68, 108, 120, 
129, 141, 159, 166, 233, 236 

Heinsius, Anthony, grand pensionary 
of Holland, 19, 38, 72, 200 

Heller (French merchant), 343-4 

Henares river, 234 

Hesse-Cassel, landgrave of, 29, 254 

Hesse-Darmstadt: Henry, prince of, 
general, 131, I4I, I91, 209, 249, 
305-6; Ernst Ludwig, reigning land- 
grave of, 34; Philip, prince of, 
general, 191, 306; see also George 
(prince) 

Hill, brigadier John (Jack; brother of 
Mrs Masham), 383-4; Abigail, see 
Masham 

Hodge, Sir William, 400 

Hoffmann, Johann Philipp, 33, 119- 
I20, 129, 140-1, 174, 260, 356 

Holden, consul, 53, 120, 134 

Holland, 87—8, 161, 164; see also Dutch 

Holstein-Gottorp, 29 

Hopper, 130 

Horche, see Archila 

horses, 86—8, 91, 99, 121-2, 143, 156, 
158, 162, 164, 167—8, 203-4, 218, 
244, 250, 266, 278-9, 302, 307, 332, 
339741, 343, 345, 340, 359, 371; 
see also Army, allied: cavalry 

Hospitalet, 369 

Hostalrich, 371 

Hudson bay, 386 

Huesca, 309 

Huguenots, 33, 135-7, 153, 206, 234, 
244, 272, 335-6 

Hungary, 182, 323-4 

Hyères, 107, 254 


270, 386 


Iberville, see D’ Iberville 

Ibizà.239,.379 

Imhof (Wolfenbüttel minister, Bar- 
celona), 294 

India, 8o 

Indies, see East; West 

Iniesta, 240, 288 

Inquisitor-General, Portugal, 533, 
339, 34I 
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intelligence, 41-2, 44, 108-9, 176, 
264, 293 

Irish and Ireland, 22, 28, 45, 88, 106, 
123, 129, 159, 164, 203-4, 210, 233, 
240, 279, 335, 343, 352, 388, 390, 395 

Isabel Cristina of Brunswick- 
Wolfenbüttel, queen of Spain (later 
empress), 285, 291-2, 296, 299, 307, 
310, 320, 322, 333, 355-6, 365-6 

Isabel Farnese of Parma, queen of 
Spain, 380 

Iselbach, baron (Palatine general), 266 

Italy: German interest in, 18, 22, 35, 
39, 93, 109, 123, 251-2, 202) 274, 
287, 289, 303; money and troops 
from, 815 217; 233; 235; 206-7, 
271—2, 278, 281, 302) 305, 321; 326; 
Italians at King Charles's Court, 
285, 287, 294, 298-300, 356; war in 
Italy, 29—31, 55, 81, 89, 104, 180, 
184-5, 193-4, 229-30, 244, 250, 
25 30e 72 


Jacobites, 22-3, 65, 102, 129, 136, 138 

Jadraque, 226 

Jamaica, 27 

James II, 19, 1037, 342 

James III, see Pretender 

Jason, see ships: French 

Jason, John, 158 

Jativa, see Xativa 

Jeffreys, 390 

Jennings, vice-admiral Sir John, 233, 
240, 343, 357, 366, 369-70 

Jerez de los Caballeros, 341 

Jersey, Edward Villiers, rst earl of, 
322, 3802 

Jesuits, 66, 157, 167, 172 

Jews and New Christians, 23, 28, 62, 
66, 71, 79, 124, 290, 390-1 

John II, king of Portugal, 65 

John V, king of Portugal, 237, 280, 
331, 333, 338-9, 343, 350, 352, 382; 
character, 332, 334, 339 

John William of Neuburg, Elector 
Palatine, 29, 34, 264-5, 291, 328 

Jones, major Thomas, 201 

Jorger, count Johann Josef, 40-1, 321 

Joseph, archduke of Austria (king of 
the Romans, later emperor Joseph 
I), 83, 136, 173, 251-2, 259-60, 
262, 280, 286, 289; death, 323-4, 
363 

judge conservador, 395 n23; see also 
factories; Lisbon 

Jumper, captain Sir William, 110 


Kane, colonel Richard, 362 »21 

Kaunitz, count Dominick Andreas 
von, 33, 38 

Kellers, baron, 285, 298 
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Kempthorne, captain Thomas, 137, 
142 

Kies, de, consul, 177 

Killigrew, brigadier Robert, 201 

Kilmallock, colonel, 335 

Klopp, Onno, 267 

Konigsegg, count Lothar, 365, 369 


Lagos, 53, 149 

Landau, 136 

Languedoc, 89, 105, 247 

La Plata, 75, 351, 400 

Loe (Philippist envoy, London), 
37 

Lawrence, major Henry, 129, 143, 146 

Laxenburg, 17 

Leake, admiral Sir John, 27, 56, 116, 
118-19, 130-6, 143-6, 148, 1975; 
209-12, 223—30, 233, 235, 240, 266- 
267, 272, 292, 345 

Leffever or Le Fevre, Thomas, 341-2, 


344 

Legal (French general), 2035-6 

Leganes, Diego Felipe de Guzmán, 
3rd marquis, 42, 123, 176 

Legge, captain Thomas, 137-8 

Leipzig, 243 

León, island, 46 

Leopold I, emperor, 17, 19, 31, 32-7, 
164, 280, 287; emperor's third, 76, 
80; troops, 76, 8o 

Lepell, brigadier Nicholas, 320 

Le Quesnoy, 386 

Lérida, 197, 201-2, 206, 216, 227, 
241, 248—9, 259, 303, 305-8, 312 

Levant Company, 24, 26, 31, 399, 400 

Lexington, Robert Sutton, rst Lord, 
349-51, 362-4, 369, 372-3, 387-96; 
character, 387 

Lichtenstein, prince Anton Florian 
von, 84, IOI, I09, I22-3, 132-3, 
149, 173-5, 175, 983, 193: 282, 206) 
210, 217, 227-8, 246, 258, 266, 286, 
289-90, 307, 356; character, 85 

Liége, 21 

Lille, 263 

Lions, gulf of, 107 

Lisbon, 35-6, 40-3, 50-3, 55, 63-4, 
70, 74, 77; 96-7; 90,196; 116, 19, 
130, 135, 138, 145, 148, 153, 159- 
164, 169, 172, 178-9, 197, 210-11, 
223-5, 250, 265-6, 293, 295, 321, 
331-5, 338, 340, 345-8, 351-2, 355, 
373; British Factory and Judge 
conservador, 59, 77, 332, 347-8; 
Lisbon mob, 172; Lisbon packet 
boat, 211, 345 

Lloyd or Floyd, major-general 
William, 45, 240, 245 

Llobregat river, 180 

logwood, 396 
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London, 67, 70-1, 73, 152, 156, 219, 
246, 270, 313, 322, 325, 327, 336 

Londonderry, 136, 159 

looting, see Army, allied 

Louis XIV, 17-20, 22, 29-30, 34, 
37, 64, 99, 109, 140, 147, 155, 171, 
250, 252, 256, 270, 276—7, 286, 299, 
393-4, 314, 352, 361, 368, 37375, 
378-9, 385 

Louis XV, 385 

Louville, Charles-Auguste d'Allon- 
ville, marquis de, 171 

Luisa, Dona, natural daughter of 
Pedro II, 67 

Lundy or Lundie, colonel Robert, 136 

Luzzara, 55, 70 


Magee Melchor de, 90, 298, 360, 

365 

Macchia, prince of, 34, 38 

Madrid, 32, 41-2, 52, 63-4, 97, 152, 
226—31, 277, 293, 349-50, 352, 373, 
387, 393-7, 400; march on, 69, 83- 
84, 97, IOI, 123, 154-5, 176, 205, 
208-9, 213, 215, 218-19, 222-3, 
238-9, 288, 310-13, 321-2; allies 
in Madrid, 225-6, 314-15 

Magalhães, Sebastião de, 66, 71 

Mahoni, general Daniel, 233, 240, 248 

Mahrattas, 92 

Maintenon, Madame de, 200, 277, 
304 

Mainz, elector of, 29 

Majorca, 233, 267, 369, 371, 374, 377, 
379-80 

Malaga, 116, 118, 191, 197, 216; 
battle, ror, 117-19, 124, 148 

Malet, Sebastian, 176 

Malplaquet, 336 

Mancini, Hortense, 153 

Manlleu, 199 

Mannsfeld, count Heinrich von, 33, 38 

Manoel, Dom (youngest brother of 
John V), 334 

Manresa, 320, 371 

Mantua, 21 

Manzoni (Italian banker), 173, 217 

Maranháo, see Amazon 

Maria Anna of Habsburg, queen of 
Portugal (wife of John V), 265, 299, 
332-4, 383 

Maria Anna of Neuburg, dowager 
queen of Spain, 29, 32, 226 

Maria Louisa of Savoy, queen of 
Spain, 29, 64, 90, 155, 201, 292, 
304, 328, 360, 365, 369-70; death, 


377 
Mariana of Habsburg, dowager queen 
of Spain (widow of Philip IV), 123 
Maria Sophia of Neuburg, queen of 
Portugal, 29, 65 
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Marie-Adelaide of Savoy, see Bur- 
gundy 

marines, see Navy 

Maritime Alps, 253 

Marlborough, John Churchill, 1st 
duke of, 18-19, 23, 35, 50, 72, 84, 
IOI, IIQ, 124, 140, 159, 165, 200, 
202, 214, 217, 229-30, 238, 243, 
246-7, 251-2, 331, 335-6, 339, 349, 
382-5; plan for Spain, 262-8, 271, 
276, 303, 305, 308, 315, 324 

Marlborough, Sarah Jennings, 
duchess of, 136, 174, 382 

marriage negotiations, royal, 31, 37; 
324-5, 332-4, 356, 382 

Martinique, 131, 135 

Martorell, 212, 372 

Marvao, 161 

Mary II, queen of England, 22 

Mascarenhas, Pedro (Portuguese 
general), 343, 350 

Masham, Abigail, Lady, née Hill, 
382; Samuel, colonel (1st Lord 
Masham), 384 

Massue de Ruvigny, see Galway 

Matagorda, 51 

Mataro, 180, 209 

Matthew or Mathew, brigadier 
William, 45 

Mauléon, engineer, 374 

Maurice, paymaster, 345 

Mauro, Father, 42, 108 

Max Emmanuel, elector of Bavaria, 
29, 385 

Mead, paymaster John, 216, 282, 320, 
357-8; Mead (London banker), 326 

Meadows, Philip, 262 

Medinaceli, Luis Francisco de la 
Cerda, 9th duke, 304 

Mediterranean, 20, 22, 26, 31, 35, 39, 
81, 88-90, 104-5, 123, 147, 149, 165, 
221, 235, 253, 263, 267—70, 272, 400 

Mendo de Foios Pereira, 66, 71 

Mendonga, Diogo de (Portuguese 
ambassador, Madrid, later S. of S.), 
166, 331, 343, 352. 

Menezes, friar Francisco, 345 

Mequinenza, 248 

Mérida, 166, 168, 312 

Messina, 274 

Mestre de Campo, 153, 158, 166 

Methuen, John: opens negotiations at 
Lisbon, 35-8; continues them, 42- 
86; character, 59-60, 153; Irish 
Lord Chancellorship, 35, 37, 77; 
ambassador at Lisbon, 98-101, 104, 
108, 114-15, 120, 124, 128-9, 131, 
135, 137-8, 141, 145-6, 152-4, 164- 
167, 172-4, 178, 210-11, 222-3, 
340, 387-8; finances, 78, 80-1, 
148—9, I57, 164, 173, 216-17 
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Methuen, Paul, 35, 38, 42-4, 59, 74, 
76, 93, 100-1, 108, 122, 124, 128, 
147, 149, 180, 185, 187, 213-15, 


230-7, 334, 387, 398; character, 75 
Mexico, 52 


Milan, city and duchy, 17, 64, 193, 
250-2, 258, 267, 281, 285, 292, 296, 
323, 326 

Milans, Tomas, 300 

Milner, consul-general John, 186, 
340, 343-4 

Minas, Antonio Luis de Sousa, 2nd 
marquis, 66, 71, 91-3, 96-9, 100-1, 
158, 161, 165, 168, 223-5, 231, 233- 
234, 244-5, 259, 287, 297, 310, 341; 
Minas (son of above), 125 

Minas Gerais, 345 

Minorca, 290, 294, 302, 305, 31I, 
358—9, 386, 390-1; capture of, 267- 
272, 275, 278; fort St Philip, 268, 
27i 

Miquelets, 180-1, 185, 197, 201, 206, 
212, 218, 233, 239-40, 244, 247-9, 
297, 358, 374; description, 182-3 

Miranda do Douro, 343 

Moles, duke of (actually marquis of, 
but duke of Pareti and Calatrava; 
imperial ambassador at Barcelona), 
122-3, 173, 177, 248, 250-87, 290, 
293-5, 303, 307, 309-11, 315, 318, 
320, 334, 355-6, 382; character, 
258-64. 

Moncal, colonel Mark Antony 
Davison, 139, 143, 146 

Monjuich, 168, 178, 180, 185-91, 
193-4, 206-7, 209-10, 212-13, 279 

Monsanto, 96 

Montandre, F rancois de la Rochefou- 
cault, marquis of, 92, 137, 169, 336 

Monteiro, see Roque Monteiro 

Monteleón, Isidoro Cassado de 
Azevedo, marquis of, 364-5, 389, 
393 

Montenegro, marquis of (Catalan 
ambassador), 366 

Montreal, 384 

Monzón, 309, 312 

Moody, captain James, 248 

Moore, Arthur, 394-6, 398 

Moors, see Morocco 

Morais, Castro de, 345-6 

Moras or Morras, Pedro, 231 

Mordaunt, captain Hon. Henry, 243 

Morella, 249, 315, 320, 361 

Moriscos, 198 

Morocco, 88, 120-1, 125, 131, 133-4, 
138, 141, 147, 203, 270, 342, 348, 
391; slaves in, 141 

Moselle, 84, 261 

Mountjoy, William Stewart, 2nd 
viscount, 137 
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Moura, 249 

Mous, chevalier de, 309 

Mulai Ismail, emperor of Morocco, 
121,147 

Murcia, 233, 239, 245 

Murviedro, 205 

music and opera, 300 


Naples and Neapolitans, 17, 28, 30, 
33-5, 38-9, 155, 1739175, 190, 160, 
202, 209, 227, 240, 244, 250-2, 267, 
274, 278-9, 285,290; 297-9, 300; 
306, 315, 323, 355, 379 

Nassau, count of, 308 

naval stores, 25 

Navarre, 226, 231, 276-7, 290, 310-II 

Navy, British: at Cadiz, 46-53; at 
Vigo, 53-4; at Gibraltar, 109-19, 
I31—2, 137-8, 141, 145-6; in Por- 
tugal, 43, 59, 53, 55, 75, 84, 88-9, 
IIQ, 130, 137585 I45, 172, 230-7, 
332-3, 345, 348; in Spain, 106-9, 
180, 187-8, 190, 197, 209-12, 233, 
267-8, 274-5, 305, 348, 356, 359, 
362, 366, 376-7; in Italy, 105, 144, 
193-4, 25375, 272, 3255 356; con- 
voys, 73, 108, 116, 130, 148, 159, 
167, 240, 265, 332, 338) 343, 348; 
marines, 89, 106, 108, 110, 116, 118, 
199, 233, 305; prizes, 49, 88, 173, 
211, 359, 400; shore services, 46, 
Sa, 106-8, IIO-II, 131-3, 138, I42— 
143, 183, 185, 190, 233, 247-8, 
253—5; see also ships 

Navy, Dutch, 76, 81, 85-6, 89, 114, 
116-17, 132, 136; 145) 163; 197, 
345; convoys, 169; marines, 106 

Navy, French, 37, 43, 52-3; 56, 76, 
84, 89-90, 93, 104, 107 8, 116—979; 
129, 131, I41—6, 148, 205, 209-10, 
256, 349; marines, 147; privateers, 
104, 223, 240=50, 321, 331-2, 338, 
345 

Navy, Portuguese, 78, 145-6, 223, 345; 
marines, 96 

Nebot, Juan (or José), 198, 200; 
Raphael, 198, 200, 204, 361, 370-1, 
373 

Nerone, 300 

Neuburg, see Maria Anna; Eleonora; 
John William; Maria Sophia 

Neville, colonel Clement, 322 

New Christians, see Jews 

Newfoundland, 73, 131, 135, 389 

Newmarket, 336 

Newton, colonel William, 45, 341 

Nice or Nizza, 88, 90, 104, 106-7, 
145, 183, 193-4 

Nijmegen, treaty of, 20 

Noailles, Adrien- Maurice, duc de, 
205-6, 238, 314, 320, 359 
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Nogueira river, 306—7 

Norris, admiral Sir John, 49, 184, 
187, 250, 302, 314-15, 320, 325, 
341, 359 

Nottingham, Daniel Finch, 2nd earl 
of, 24, 40, 46-7, 50, 63, 68-71, 73- 
74, 76, 114 

Nova Scotia, 386 

Noyelles, count of, 160, 202, 227, 233, 
238, 244, 246, 259-60, 265, 289 

Nugent, Henry (count of Val de Soto), 
155. 129-31, 137 

Nules, 203-4 

nuncio, papal (Lisbon), 167, 352 


O'Hara, major-general Sir Charles 
(1st Lord Tyrawly), 45-50, 238-40, 
245, 279; captain Hon. James, 245 

Olivenza, 249, 341 

Oporto, 53, 99, 347; factory, 347-8 

Oran, 109 

Orban, Father, 291 

Orches, see Archila 

Orford, see Russell 

Orléans, Philip, duc d', 200, 244, 246- 
248, 275-6; Liselotte, duchesse d', 
192 

Ormonde, James Butler, 2nd duke of, 
34, 38-40, 44-53, 69, 77, 98, 148, 
349, 385-6 

Oropesa, Manoel, 8th count, 226, 
269 

Orry, Jean, 171, 298, 360, 376, 389, 
392, 396 

Ostend, 265, 271 

Osuna, sth duke of, 249 

Oxford, see Harley 


Pacheco, Sousa de, 67, 72-3, 87, 336 

packet boats: Lisbon, 63, 76, 211, 345; 
Genoa, 358 

Palatine troops, 280, 305-6, 308, 320- 
321, 359, 369-70 

Palermo, 274 

Pallandt, baron de, 51 

Pamplona, 226 

Panama. 52 

Parera, Domingo, 178, 180 

Paris, 200, 361, 373, 384; conference, 
379 

Parliament, 18, 26, 216, 243, 260, 286, 
324, 328, 357, 384, 386; House of 
Lords, 239, 262, 323, 375, 384, 396 

Parnell, Hon. A., 6, 187 

partition, 73, 109 

Pasajes, 387 

pataca (Portuguese coin worth 2s), 
336 

peace proposals, 200, 252, 270, 273, 
275-9, 309, 322-4, 336, 349 

Pearce, colonel Edward, 349-50 
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Pedro II, king of Portugal, 27, 32, 36- 
37s 412,1547 O45 07709-70973, 76— 
77, 86—8, 96, 98-9, 102, 108, II5, 
145, 152, 155-8, 164; character, 65; 
illness, 81, 86, 102-3; death, 237 

Peguera y Aymerich, José, 177; 
Antonio, 177-8 | 

Pembroke, Thomas Herbert, 8th earl 
of, 35 

Pefia, Feliu de la, see Feliu 

Penamacor, 90, 156, 162 

Peninsula, 24-5, 50, 383 

Pepper, colonel John, 316, 318 

Pereira, see Mendo de Foios 

Perlas, Ramón de Vilana, marquis of 
Rialp, 270, 278, 285, 290, 296, 356, 
374 

Pernambuco, 223 

Persian gulf, 26 

Peru, 400 

peso, see piece of 8 

Peterborough, Charles Mordaunt, 3rd 
earl of, 56, 59, 149, 165, 172-5, 
179-81, 184-92, 197-8, 201-5, 208- 
219, 227-0) 233-5, 237-0, 243, 247, 
250-1, 286-8, 293-4, 315, 321, 324- 
328, 356—7, 368, 373; character, 
173-4, 202-4, 216-19, 222, 229-31; 
countess of, 204 

Pettitt or Petit, colonel Louis, 206, 
210, 268 

Petworth, 84 

Philip V, duc d'Anjou, king of Spain, 
17, 19, 2I, 30, 49, 54, 83, 199-200, 
230, 275-7303 7. 2078 300-1,°305— 
386, 390-1; at the front, 89-90, 96, 
206, 212, 275, 306-9, 314, 319; 
character, 97, 140—1, 147, 171, 293, 
327; and Maria Louisa, 29, 97, 292- 
293, 299; and Naples, 38, 90, 155, 
252; and Catalonia, 363, 365, 368- 
370, 376 

Philippines, 70 

piece of 8, 396 129 

Piedmont, 30, 194; prince of, 324- 

6 


32 

Pignatelli y Aymerich, see Althann 

Pina, 300 

Plata, see La Plata 

Plymouth, 236 

Po river, 31, 279 

Poals, marquis of, 374, 377-8 

Pointis, baron Jean, admiral, 129, 140, 
142-5 

Pons, Dr, 176 

pope and papacy, 27, 35, 267, 270-2; 
see also Clement 

Populi, duke and duchess of, 191, 
377, 388, 391 

Porsile, Giuseppe, 300 

Port Louis (Brittany), 27 
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Port Mahon, 34, 38, 55, 105, 109, 120, 
134, I9I, 197, 214, 267-8, 272-3, 
3559369; B02113777 379 

Portmore, David Colyear, 1st earl of, 
45, 98, 149, 312, 338, 342; charac- 
ter, 45, 343-5, 348-9 

Port St Mary, 47, 49-50, 54 

Porto Alegre, 93, 96-7 

Portocarrero, cardinal Luis de, 226, 
298 

Port Royal (Cadiz), 51 

Portsmouth, 40, 77, 84, 332 

Portugal: army, 70, 77, 92-3, 96, IOI, 
159-62, 167, 224—5, 231, 234, 245, 
280-1, 309-11, 313-14, 336, 343, 
349-51, numbers, 68, 75, 91, 99— 
100, 158, 224, 230, 248; cavalry, 52, 
87, 159, 245, 248, 259, 280, 309; 
forces for Gibraltar, 128, 137-8, 
149: defences, 201-2, 249, 345; 
finances, 86—7, 333-4, 343; navy, 
78, 145-6, 345; marines, 96; sub- 
sidies, 68, 75, 80, 280, 343; foreign 
relations: with France, 28, 42-3, 54, 
66, 73,80, 89, 331, 352; Charles III 
and Spain, 75, 83, 86, 100-1, 172; 
Philip V and Spain, 22, 344, 399- 
400; see also Britain; Dutch; Joseph 
I; Leopold I; Charles, archduke 

Prague, 332 

Prats, Miguel, 182 

Prats del Rey, 359 

Pretender, Old, James Stewart (James 
MT), t£, 227 373 267 $292, 3783 356, 
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Price, colonel Nicholas, 362 

Prior, Matthew, 378, 382, 385 

prisoners-of-war, 22, 70, 132, 166, 
212, 280-1, 322, 374 

privateers, see Navy, French 

prizes, 49, 88, 359, 400; see also 
Navy, British 

Protestants, 252 

Provence, 34, 89, 107, 147, 243, 247, 
252-3, 256 

Prussia, see Frederick William 

Puente de Suazo, 46, 51 

Puerto Rico, 390 

Puntales, 51 


Quebec, 384, 386 
Quesnoy, Le, 386 


Raby, Thomas Wentworth, Lord 
(later 3rd earl of Strafford, minister 
to Prussia, delegate at Utrecht, and 
colonel of the Royal Dragoons), 
158, 208, 326, 400 

Ramillies, 227, 264 

Ramsey, 1t-col John, 318 

Rastadt, treaty of, 375-6, 412 
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real (Spanish coin worth 3d), 132 

Redondella, 49, 53 

Regensberg, diet of, 28 

regiments, see Army 

religion, 19, 26, 65, 70, 78, 121, 161- 
162, 172, 191; 207,258; 270,291; 
334, 372-44 30m 

Renaud (French gunner), 210 

Rennes, 192 

Requena, 219, 231, 240, 247 

restraining orders, 385 

Reus, 371 

Reuss (George of Hesse-Darmstadt's 
secretary), 192 

Reventlau regiment, 265-6 

Rhineland, 247, 251, 260, 323, 383 

Richards, colonel (later brigadier) 
John, 78, 92-3, 97-9, 101, 129, 149, 
159—62, 179, 182-3, 185, 187-90, 
210, 212-14, 2I8, 228, 230, 236, 
244; death, 272-3; Michael, 159, 
302, 317-18, 358; Jacob, 159; 
Solomon, 159 

Rieutort, colonel, 136 

Rio de Janeiro, 173, 210, 223, 338, 
345-6, 389, 400 

Río Seco y Medina, 81 

Rivers, Richard Savage, 4th earl, 
236—7, 246, 249, 261; character, 
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Rivett, colonel Edmund, 139, 143, 146 

Robinson, John, see Bristol 

Rochester, Lawrence Hyde, rst earl 
of, 77, 262 

Rochford, William Nassau of 
Zuylestein, 2nd earl of, 302, 308 

Roda, colonel José Mas de, see 
Fusilleros 

Roffrano, count, 307 

Romeo d'Andaraz, Juan Antonio, 
marquis, 285, 290, 294, 296, 356 

Ronquillo, general Pedro, go 

Rooke, admiral Sir George, 43-4, 46, 
49-52, 56, 69, 84-6, 88-93, 96, IOI, 
104—20, 122, 128, 138, 141, 148, 
159; Lady, death of, 44 

Roque Monteiro Paim, 66, 69, 72, 99, 
132, 166 

Rosas, 191, 361 

Rota, 46—7 

Rotterdam, 332 

Rouillé, président Pierre de, 75 

Roussillon; 205, 212, 238, 270, 273—7; 
288, 305-6 

Royal African Company, 78 

Rubí y Boxados, José Antonio, 
marquis of, 377 

Russell, admiral Sir John, earl of 
Orford, 105; colonel Richard, 206 

Russia, 25, 252 

Ryswick, treaty of, 20-1, 387 
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Safra, see Zafra 

St- Amand, 319 

St Christopher, 162, 167 

St Eulalia, 207 

St-Evremonde, comte de, 153 

St Helens, 40, 85 

St Juan, general, 168 

St John, see Bolingbroke 

St Kitts, 586 

St Lawrence river, 384 

St-Malo, 192, 223 

St Pierre, It-col James, 204, 208, 218, 
227 

St Thomas, 390 

St Vincent, cape, 43 

Sallee coast, 348 

Salm, Karl Theodor Ott, prince of, 
260 

sglp*73, 25, 105, 164;-see' also Cette; 
Setuba 

Salto del Lobo, see Gibraltar 

saltpetre, 20 

Salvaterra, 161 

San Angelo gate, see Barcelona 

San Bertrán, see Barcelona 

Sandwich, Edward Montagu, 1st earl 
of, 76 

San Estevan de Litera, 201 

San Felipe, marquis of Bacellar y 
Sana, 171 

Sanlücar, 236 

San Martín, see Barcelona 

San Mateo, 201-2 

San Pedro, see Barcelona 

San Sacramento, 351, 400 

San Sebastián, 314, 387 

Santa Caterina, 46, 47 

Santa Cruz, count of, 231; countess 
of, Teresa de Moscoso Osorio (aya 
to the Portuguese royal family), 
109, 293 

Santa Maria, friar Juan de, 121, 130 

Santarem, 93, 100, 109 

Santo Domingo, 390 

San Vicente, 1st marquis (Catalonia), 
290 

Sao Vincente, 3rd count (Portugal), 
224 

Saragossa, 198, 206, 226-7, 229-33, 
248, 296, 304, 309-11, 313, 320, 341 

Sarca, 161 

Sardinia, 198, 267, 270, 285, 302, 
304-5, 314, 328, 379, 401 

Sarifiena, 309 

Savoy, 22, 29, 144, 147, 230, 236, 
244, 250—2, 281, 324, 327, 387, 391; 
see also Victor Amadeus 

Saxe-Coburg, prince of, 254 

Saxe-Gotha, duke of, 29 

Saxony, elector of, king of Poland, 29 

Schellundt (firemaster), 189 
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Schomberg, Meinhardt, 3rd duke of. 
87, 91193 97=8, T31 

Schonenberg, Francis (alias Bel- 
monte), 36-8, 41, 43, 55, 59, 64-6, 
68, 70—4, 79, 81, 90, 99, 104, 108-9, 
123-4, 129, 133, 135, 149, 152-4, 
157, 164-6, 169, 173, 175, 178, 225, 
383; character, 61-2 

Schratenbach, general, 183 

Scots and Scotland, 22, 129, 136, 160, 
356, 360, 383 

Segre river, 248-9, 273, 275, 278-80, 
302-4, 307 

Segundez, Salvador, 99-100 

Seorcia, 240 

Serpa, 249 

Setubal, 75, 80, 164 

Seville, 152, 154, 222, 224 

Sézanne, 305 

Shallett, consul, 177; Shallett & 
Crowe, 362 

sieges, see Alcantara; Alicante; Bada- 
joz; Barcelona; Brihuega; Castel de 
Vide; Cadiz; Cardona; Gerona; 
Gibraltar; Lérida; Porto Alegre; 
Tortosa; Valencia d’ Alcantara; 
Xátiva 

Shippen, John, consul-general, 347 

Ships, H.M.: Adventure, 38, 41, 43, 
50-3, 64; Association, 254; Antelope, 
137; Blenheim, 355, 368; Charles 
Galley, 107; Dorsetshire, 110; 
Dunkirk, 273; Enterprise, 343; 
Expedition, 223; Gloucester, 223; 
Garland, 132, 135; Greenwich, 137; 
Hampton Court, 145; Lancaster, 
248; Lark, 105-6, 136, 141, 145; 
Lenox, 110; Lyme, 105, 180; 
Leopard, 142, 212; Mary Galley, 
IOS, 184; Newport, 144-5; New- 
castle, 137; Orford, 179; Pembroke, 
53; Ranelagh, 110, 118; Royal 
Katherine, 84-5, 105, 107, 114, 119} 
Roebuck, 137, 142, 144; Resolution, 
243; Revenge, 243; Suffolk, 116; 
Swallow, 184; Tartar, 144; Tiger, 
141-2; Dutch ship: Albemarle, 
117; French ships: Ardente, 145; 
Arrogante, 145; Etoile, 130; Jason, 
223; Lys, 145; Magnanime, 145; 
Marquis, 145 

Shovell, admiral Sir Cloudesley, 53, 
75, 81, 90, 104, 108, 116, 173-5, 
184-5, 187-8, 197, 202, 209, 235 
236, 250, 254, 2571 

Shrewsbury, Charles Talbot, rst duke 
of, 322, 363 n26, 364, 382 

Shrimpton, brigadier John, 137, 140, 
, 146, 148, 179, 197, 245 

Sicily, 30, 64, 81, 175, 270, 274, 277, 
303, 314-15, 328, 385, 400-1 
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Siguenza, 312, 315 

Silesia, 252 

silks, 26 

Silleta, see Gibraltar 

Sinzendorf, see Zinzendorf 

slave trade, see Cacheo Company; 
Asiento; France: French Guinea 
Company; Moors 

Sluys, 169 

smuggling, see trade, clandestine 

snuff, 54 

Soares da,oilvVa 133955387 

Sometenes, 181, 218, 358 

Sommelsdyck, admiral, 275 

Sophia, electress of Hanover, 192 

Sormani or Sirmani, count (cavalry 
leader and envoy of Charles III), 
271, 297 

Sousa Pacheco, see Pacheco 

South Sea Company, 24, 78, 388, 
395-400 

Southwell, colonel William, 188 

Spain: Army, 46, 90-1, 97, 129, 137- 
138, 168, 178, 2727-3; 276, 310, 314, 
317-19, 343, 350; cavalry, 87-8, 91, 
178, 231, 239, 244, 245, 251, 336, 
341; deserters, 78, 90-1, 335; navy 
(galleys), 116, 231; nobles, 41-2, 
52, 63, 90, 155, 198, 205, 314; 
territorial concessions, 36-7, 68, 
79, 72, 75, 351-2; trade, 64—5, 251, 
269—70, 361, 364, 388-90, 393-400, 
404; treasure fleet, 27, 52—3, 119, 
212,561 

Spanheim, baron Ezekiel (Prussian 
minister), 74 

Spanish foreign relations: with 
emperor and Charles III, 83, 362- 
363, 365, 368—71, 374—5, 379; see 
also Britain; Portugal; France 

Spanish kings and queens, see Charles 
II; Charles, archduke; Philip IV; 
Philip V; Mariana; Maria Anna; 
Maria Louisa; Isabel Farnese; 
Isabel Cristina 

Spanish Netherlands, 20, 285, 296, 
304, 323 

Spanish Succession, 325-6, 385, 390; 
war of: reasons for, 5; declarations 
of, 17; 20 

Spanish theatre of war, 83, 88, 104—9, 
124—5, 147, 341, 351, 382-4 

Sparr, baron general, 48, 51 

Spezia, 214 

spies, 166, 293; see also intelligence 

Spithead, 145 

Stampa, count (envoy of Charles III 
at Lisbon), 343 

Standwix or Stanwix, brigadier 
Thomas, 348-9 

Stanhope, Alexander, minister The 
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Hague, 62; Edward, colonel, 305, 
360; James, later 1st earl: at Cadiz, 
50-1; as colonel, then brigadier, in 
Portugal and Spain, 96, 180, 188-9; 
as minister to Charles III, 78, 202, 
211,213; 215-17, 246, 22909 227-0, 
231, 237-40, 246, 250-1, 259; as gen- 
eral and ambassador to Charles III, 
261-7, 273-6, 278, 280-2, 288, 290, 
300, 302-14, 316-21, 324, 335, 333- 
339, 341-2, 357-8; in England, 368, 
383, 388; character, 294-5, 305, 
508, 511; Philip captain, RN, 
267-8 

Stanyan, Abraham (minister to 
Switzerland), 282 

Starhemberg, field-marshal count 
Guido von, 153, 260-1, 266-7, 273- 
276, 278, 282, 285, 293, 295-6, 300, 
302-13, 316—19:1323,1327, 955-05; 
369-71; character, 265 

States General, 133, 136, 141, 166, 
263, 269, 355, 383 

statistics of trade, 25, 389 

Stella, count Rocca de, 285, 290, 294, 
307, 356 5, ; 

Stepney, George, minister at Vienna, 
33, 37-49, 177 

Stert, Arthur, 156, 340 

Stevenson, Arthur, 340 

Stollhoven, lines of, 251 

Strafford, earl of, see Raby 

Straits, see Gibraltar 

subsidies, 70, 75, 80, 86, 164, 280-1, 
342; see also Dutch 

Sunderland, Robert Spencer, 2nd earl 
of, 20; Charles, 3rd earl of, 148, 
238-0, 280,337; 362 

supplies, 87, 97, 99-100, 241, 267, 
275, 278-80, 300, 360 

Susarte, Simon, 131 

suspension of arms, Portugal, 349-50, 
386; Spain, 368-70; Flanders, 386 

Sutton, Robert, see Lexington 

Swabia, 251 

Sweden, 25, 29, 279; see also Charles 
XII 

Swift, Jonathan, 327, 384 

Switzerland, 281-2 

Sybourg, colonel Frederick, 272-3 


Tagus river, 40, 43, 53, 64, 81, 86, 93, 
06, 136, 158, 101, 765, 172, 2 10s 
223-4, 233» 3145 880; 348 

Tajuna river, 316-17 

Talavera la Real, 168; de la Reina, 317 

Talbot, Charles, see Shrewsbury 

Tangier, 66, 129, 136-8, 348 

Tarouca, Joao Gomes da Silva, 4th 
count, 65, 67, 331, 334, 336-8, 
340-1, 382-3, 387 
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Tarragona, 184-5, 188, 198, 216, 227, 
275, 278, 302, 305, 315, 320, 358-9, 
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Tessé, René de Froulay, comte de, 
140-1, 144, 147, 158, 162, 167-9, 
17I* [79201 205-6212, 2449253 

Tilly Tzerclaes, prince, 91 

Toledo, 226, 231, 313, 315 

Tonnemann, Father, 291 

Torbay, 85 

Torcy, Jean-Baptiste Colbert, mar- 
quis de, 322, 373, 382, 385 

Tories, 24, 50, 68, 119, 128, 148, 
269, 313, 315, 320-4, 338, 342, 
347, 351, 383-4, 387-8; blue water 
school, 19, 24 

Torrellas, Pedro, 371 

Torres, Cristóbal Moscoso, count of 
(los), 201, 204-5, 208 

Tortosa, 198, 201-2, 206, 210, 216, 
2277, 245, 249, 266, 273, 275, 303, 
305, 312, 350 

Tortudos, 398 

Toulon, 31, 55, 88, 90, 107-8, 147-8, 
175, 179-80, 191, 193, 244, 248-9, 
377; siege of, 250-6, fort St 
Catherine, 254; St Louis, 254 

Toulouse, admiral comte de (natural 
son of Louis XIV), 107, 129, 205 

Townshend, Charles, 2nd viscount, 
228 

trade, see under countries concerned; 
statistics; clandestine trade, 23, 27, 
396-7 

treaties: Anglo-Dutch of 1701, 20; 
Anglo-Dutch Barrier treaty of 
1709, 270-1; and of 1713, 386, 412; 
Anglo-Catalan of 1705, 177-8; 
Methuen treaties of 1703, 73-5; 
Methuen commercial treaty with 
Portugal, 78-9; and Dutch com- 
mercial treaty with Portugal, 79; 
Grand Alliance, 18-20, 29-30, 56, 
64, 68, 70, 73, 75-6, 175, 269; 
treaties of Utrecht, 66—7, 78, 322, 
350-2, 364-6, 375, 382, 385, 387, 
390-3, 397, 412-13; treaties of 
Baden and Rastadt with emperor 
and empire, 375, 378, 413; Asiento 
and commercial Anglo-Spanish 
treaties, 268-9, 388-9, 393-400 

Trevelyan, G. M., 5 

Trier, elector of, 29 

Trillo, 316 

mnounllo; 313, 341 

Tudela, 311, 315 

Tullekens, colonel, 133, 146 

Turin, 105, 193-4, 243-4, 250, 281, 
324-6 

Turkey, 261, 289 

Tuscany, duke of, 35 
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Tyrawly, see O’Hara 
Tzerclaes, see Tilly-Tzerclaes 


Uhlfeldt, count, 210, 307, 315 

Umada, Juan de, 123 

United Provinces, see Dutch 

Ursins, Anne-Marie de la Trémoille- 
Noirmoutier, princesse des, 75, 
171, 194N, 277, 293, 363, 372-3, 
375, 377, 380, 390, 392-4 

Utiel, 234 

Uzeda, or Uceda, Francisco de 
Pacheco, duke of (Philippist 
minister at Vatican and Genoa until 
June 1709, then minister of Charles 
III at Genoa), 304 


Valdecafias, marquis of, 319 

Val de Soto, count of, see Nugent 

Valencia, 155, 176, 180, 191, 197-8, 
201-3, 205, 208-9, 213, 227-30, 
233, 246—9, 266, 273, 278, 288, 298, 
304, 306, 311, 315, 359-61, 395; 
description, 198-9, 234-5; Valencia 
d'Alcantara, 160 

Val Gudiña or Caya, battle of, 275, 
336 

Valladolid, 314 

Vallejo, José, 314 

Van Almonde, admiral Philip, 56 

Van der Dussen, rear-admiral Paulus, 
116, 124, 130-3, 136; Bruno (pen- 
sionary of Gouda and negotiator at 
Utrecht), 383 

Var river, 253 

Vaudois, 22, 27, 31 

Velasco, Francisco de, viceroy of 
Catalonia, 106, 176-8, 187, 190, 
197 

Vendóme, Louis-Joseph, field- 
marshal duc de, 304-5, 314, 316- 
317, 319, 359, 361 l l 

Venice, 30, 298, 356; Venetian ships, 
I4I 

Verboom, Prospero, 374, 377 

Verneda, Juan, 374 

Vernon, James, secretary of state, 38 

Versailles, 171, 200, 277, 385-6 

Vich, 107, 176-8, 180, 187, 199, 320 

Victor Amadeus, duke of Savoy (later 
king of Sicily, and of Sardinia), 29- 
31, 59, 81, 88, 9o, 104-5, 174-5, 
179-80, 183, 192-4, 205, 208, 214, 
219, 239, 243, 250-6, 260-1, 263, 
274, 302, 309, 324-8, 356, 385, 
390-1, 400-I 

Vienna, 37, 39, 41, 63, 104, 173, 177, 
216, 262-3, 268, 290-4, 296, 
300 n7, 323-7, 332, 334, 369, 387 

Vigo, 49, 51, 53-5, 69, 70, 148, 222, 
935 
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Vila Franca (Villefranche), 107, 145, 


193 

Vila Maior, Fernan elles da Silva, 
count of (later 2nd marquis of 
Alegrete), 65, 67, 331-4 

Vila Nova, 234 

Vilana Perlas, see Perlas 

Vila Velha, 93, 96 

Vila Verde, 2nd count (later marquis 
of Angeja), general, 312, 339, 341, 
344 

Villadarias, marquis of, general, 129, 
136-7, 140, 305-6, 309 

Villaroel, general Antonio de, 313, 
371-2, 376, 379-80 

Villars, Louis-Hector, field-marshal 
duc de, 251, 376, 384 

Villaviciosa, 313, 317, 319 

Villena, marquis of, 315 

Villiers, see Jersey 

Vincente, see San Vicente; São 
Vincente 

Virgin Mary, as Catalan general, 372, 
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Wade, colonel George, 224, 234, 275- 
276, 313, 315 
Waes regiment, 136, 165 
Waldstein, count Carl Ernst, 31, 36- 
37, 40-3, 52, 59, 64, 68-70, 76-7; 
character, 63; captured by French, 
6 


7 

Walker, admiral Sir H., 384 

Wallis, general, 370-1 

Walloons, 22, 28 

Walpole, Horatio, 219, 264; Sir 
Robert, 385 

Warren, I2I 

Wassenaar, admiral Willem Lode- 
wick, 116, 209 

weather, influence of, 46, 53, 82-6, 
179, 268, 273, 349; at Gibraltar, 
131, 135 

West Indies, 18-19, 26, 51, 55-6, 129, 
140, 173, 233, 260, 271, 325, 335, 
338, 361, 364, 396-400; com- 
missioners for, 76 

Westcombe, consul Sir Martin, 389 
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Wetzel, general, 310, 359, 361 
Whigs, 23-4, 35, 59, 118-19, 128, 

140, 148, 279, 311, 313, 321-3, 326, 

338, 351, 356-7, 368, 378, 382, 

384-5, 398 y 
Whitaker, captain (later vice- 

admiral) Sir Edward, 110, 268, 

272-3 
Wight, isle of, 86 
William III, king, 18, 20, 22, 33, 38- 

39, 56, 61, 68, 202, 286, 342, 388 
Wills, major-general Charles, 249, 305 
Windsor, 84 
wines, 79, 85, 119, I41, 145, 347 
Wiser, baron (chancellor of elector 

palatine), 358 
Wishart, admiral Sir James, 376-8 
women, influence of, 293 
Woodruff, Philip (Mason), 6 
Worsley, Henry, 261, 352 
Wratislaw, count Johann Wenzel 

(imperial minister, London), 24, 31, 

33, 35, 38-9, 47, 50, 52, 56, 68, 70, 

74, 84-5, 114, 148-9; imperial | 

councillor and correspondent of | 

Charles III in Spain, 173, 228, 246, | 

251,256,258, 261-3; 208, 270920 A] 

288-91, 295, 297-9, 303, 315, 321, 

323-7, 355-6, 359 | 
Wurtemberg, duke of, 35 | 
Wyndham, major-general Hugh, 98, | 

158, 168, 231, 240 | 


Xátiva or Játiva, 247 
Xerez, see Jerez 


Yecla, 244 
Yucatán, 396 


Zafra or Safra, 344 

Zaidín, 309 

Zereceda, Juan de, 244 

Zinzendorf or Sinzendorf, count 
Philip Ludwig Wenzel, 323, 365, 

68 

Ziszerlings Francis Adolf, 56, 106, 
108—9, 122-3, 133-5, 208, 228, 276, | 
285 | 
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